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CHAPTKR I. 



AMERICA DISCOVEKED Tl 



The history of the Irish race in America i 
those in whose veins its blood runs mny read witli p 
pleasure. It is, in liie main, a record ui privations 
with manly fortitude, of difficulties overcome by i 
determination, of unseliisli p.itriotism often display 
the most unfavor.ible circumstances, of unrcmittii 
try, too seldom successful in obtaining its just rew; 
of unswerving fidulity and devotion to tlie cause of 
and persistent attachment to the principles to wl 
cessful assertion and maintenance this Rejiublic c 
only its origin but its glory, progress and prosperii 
desire on the part of Irish Americans to preserve tl 
■ oryof the share taken by men of their blood, in est; 
and building up this nation, is not an unworthy, b 
a laudable and patriotic one, and in order to gra 
some extent, tlie following brief outline of the [ 
facts of American history, in which they may fee 
interest, has been prepared. 

From the earliest ages, the Irisli have been remar! 
tlieir love of adventure and travel. Their Vhu.'nii 
genitors swept westward in their i;nlleys, along tlie M 
nean to Spain, and past the iJvUars of HetcvAes, 
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TIfE IRIS/ I RACE EV AMERICA. 

them, disdaining the slow mode of progress by land, the chil- 
dren of Milesius ere long sailed across the sea, to seek 
the Isle of Destiny, the western limit of the Old WorM, and 
the nearest land to this great, but then unknown, continent, 
whereon in God's good time was to be established the 
mightiest Republic upon earth, and where millions of their 
race were to find a home and freedom. For many ccntu-t 
ries after the settlement of the Gaelic tribes in Ireland, the 
spirit of enterprise of the people found vent in commercial 
intercourse with the ports of southern Europe and the Med- 
iterranean. At a later period, they became indignant at the 
near approach of the Roman eagles to their shores, and 
often their ileetr-swept down on the coasu of Britain and 
Gaul, in defiance of those who claimed to be masters of the 
world. But when St. Patrick had declared to them the di- 
vine truths of the Christian faith, and they had embraced it 
with a fervor and a fidelity never to be chilled or shaken, 
their thoughu took a new direction. They devoted them- 
selves to the duties of religion and the advancement of 
learning, with quenchless zeal and tireless industry. Not 
satisfied with welcoming to their monasteries and schools 
countless strangers from every kind— who received gratui- 
tously, not only education, but shelter, food and clothing- 
large numbers of Irish monks went abroad, through France, 
Germany, Switzeriand and Italy, as well as Briuin, and 
throughout the whole extent of Europe their voices were 
heard proclaiming the dread mystery of man's Redemption, 
bringing the erring to penance, enlightening the ignorant, 
and building churches and monasteries for the glory and 
service of God, and schools for the diffusion of knowledge. 
Wth them it was declared ** the habit of travelling had be- 
come a second nature." ♦ " What shall I say of Ireland," 
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T//E IRISH RACE IN AMERICA. 3 

asks a writer of the period, ** which, despising the dangers of 
the ocean, emigrates entirely with her troops of philoso- 
phers and descends on our shores "?* 

But the Irish missionaries did not confine their attention 
entirely to Britain and the Continent. They founded colo- 
nies and planted the Christian faith in Iceland and, before 
all others, crossed the Atkntic and trod the shores of Amer- 
' ica. Records still in existence show that when the North- 
men landed in Iceland in the ninth century, they found al- 
ready there settlements of Irish Christians. The latter, 
however, some time after withdrew from that island, leaving 
behind them books in their own language, bells and croziers, 
distinct indications of their origin and their faith, as well as 
of the presence among them of bishops and priests. 

Owing to the wanton destruction of large numbers of an- 
cient Irish archives by the English, our knowledge of the 
first discovery of America is not as exact as could be de- 
sired, but quite enough is known to justify us in claiming 
the honor of that achievement for St. Brendan, bishop of 
Clonfert, who flourished in the sixth century. According to 
the Irish annals this prelate, after investigating the traditions 
which even in his time were prevalent in Ireland respecting 
the existence of a great continent to the West, resolved to 
seek it out, and convert its people to the faith of Christ. 
Having made all necessary preparations, he set sail with 
some faithful companions, in 545, from the bay on the 
coast of Kerry which still bears his name, and after a diffi- 
cult voyage landed, as is generally believed, upon the shores 
of Virginia. He then penetrated inland until he came to a 
large river flowing from east to west, supposed to be the 
Ohio. After having preached the Gospel for seven years, 
in various parts of the country, he returned to Ireland, and 
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4 THE IRISH RACE IH AMERICA. 

according to some authorities, remained there and founded 
several monasteries, but others assert that having obtained 
.a reinforcement for his missionary company, he again set 
sail for the West, and was never heard of more. The latter 
statement appears the more probable, from the faa that we 
find no mention of a bishop filling the see of Ardfert, over 
which he presided at the time of his departure, until the 
middle of the eleventh century. 

The story of St. Brendan's voyage and discoveries was 
soon made known in every part of Europe. There are still 
to be found in the libraries of Paris, several manuscripts con- 
taining accounts of it in Latin, and throughout France in 
various places, are preserved similar narrations in the Ro- 
mance and old French dialects, while versions in Irish, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian are scattered in 
all parts of the continent Wynkyn de Worde, the first Eng- 
lish printer, published nine years before Columbus sailed 
from. Palos, a relation of the Irish saint's voyage * and ad- 
ventures, but owing to the want of accurate information, 
his story was embellished with numerous imaginary inci- 
dents. In the Neva Legenda written by Capgrave, or as 
some believe by John of Tynemouth, and published in 1516, 
another sketch of St. Brendan's discoveries is given. Vora« 
ginius. Provincial of the Dominicans, and bishop of Genoa, in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, speaks particularly 
of '* St. Brandan's Land " in his Goiden Legend^ and Paulo 
Toscannelli the Florentine, who prepared for Columbus the 
charts used on his first voyage, gave this name to the ter- 
ritory which, in accordance with the custom of the Italian 
geographers of that period, he marked down as being oppo- 
site to **Europe and Africa from the south of Ireland to the 
end of Guinea." Otway, in a work published in Dublin, in 

* "Lyf« of Sftynt BrmncUn,'' ia the Gokka Legend. PnUislMdn^ 
Wxnkja de Worde, 1483. FoL 357. 
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1845, gives an interesting account of the traditions preserved 
among the people of the west of Ireland respecting St. 
Brendan's voyage.* 



*In a note to "Otway*f sketches in Erris and Tyrawley,** the 
following appears : '* We are informed that Brendan, hearing of the 
prerious voyage of his cousin, Barinthus, in the western ocean, and ob- 
taining an account from him of the happy isles he had landed on in the 
far west, determined. Under the strong desire of winning heathen souls 
to Christ, to undertake a voyage, of discovery himself. And aware th.it, 
all along the western coast of Ireland, there were many traditions re- 
specting the existence of a western land, he proceeded to the islands of 
Arran, and there remained, for some time, holding communication with 
venerable St. Enda, and obtaining from him much information on what 
his mind was bent. There can be little doubt that he proceeded north- 
ward along the coast of Mayo, and made inquiry, among its bays and 
islands, of the remnants of the Tuatha Danaan people, that once were 
so expert in naval affairs, and who acquired from the Milesians, or Scots, 
that overcame them, the character of being magicians, for their superior 
knowledge. At Inniskea, then, and Innisgloria, Brendan set up his 
cross; and, in after times, in his honor were erected those curious re- 
mains that still exist. Having prosecuted his inquiries with all dili- 
gence, Brendan returned to his native Kerry ; and from a bay sheltered 
by the lofty mountain that is now known by his name, he set sail for the 
Atlantic land; and, directing his course towards the southwest, in order 
to meet the summer solstice, or what we would call the tropic, after a 
long and rough voyage, his little bark being well provisioned, he came to 
summer seas, where he was carried along, without the aid of sail or oar, 
for many a long day. This, it is to be presumed, was the great gulf- 
stream, and which brought his vessel to shore somewhere about the Vir- 
ginian capes, or where the American coast tends eastward, and forms 
the New England States. Here landing, he and his companions 
marched steadily into the interior for fifteen days, and then came to a 
large river, flowing from east to west ; this, evidently, was the river 
Ohio. And this the holy adventurer was about to cross, when he was 
accosted by a person of noble presence,— but whether a real or visionary 
man does not appear,— who told him that he had gone far enough ; that . 
further discoveries were reserved for other men, who would, in duetime^ 
€9m« and Chris tiaalK all that pleasant land. The above, when tested 
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America was known to the Scandinavians as Irland ii 
Mikla^ or ** Great Ireland." Their records contain accounts 
of three voyages made thither, after the time of St. Brendan, 
and before the advent of Columbus. The Latidm^mabock^ 
compiled in the thirteenth century, tells us that in 983 An 
Marson, a kinsman of Eric the Red/* was driven by a tempest 
to HuUranuuoudani or * White Man*s Land/ which some 
call Irlani ii MUda^ and which lies in the western ocean 
near to Vinland the Good, west from Ireland." Ari, it is 
said, on the authority of Thorfinn, Jarl of the Orkneys, was 
not permitted to return home, but was still held in great 
honor, by those who insisted on his remaining among them, 
and received the sacrament of baptism while living there, 
from which last faa we may perceive, that the seed sown by 
St. Brendan^ had, up to that time at least, borne fruit. An- 
other adventurer, Biom, crossed the Atlantic, some time 
after Ari Marson's voyage, and, toward the middle of the 
eleventh century; he was followed by Gudlief, son of Gud- 
lang, according to the statements found in the book above 
mentioned, which were based on the testimony of Rafn, a 
merchant of Limerick. 

In the Scandinavian Sagas, ** Great Ireland ** is described 
in the following manner. ** To the south of habitable Green- 
land there are uninhabited and wild tracts and enormous 
icebergs. The country of the Sknclings lies beyond these; 
Markland beyond this, and Vinland the Good beyond the 
lasL Next to this and something beyond it lies Albania, 

by commoa lense, clearly ihowi that Brendan landed on a continent, 
and went a c^ood way into the interior, met a sjeat river runninc^ in a 
different direction from thoae he heretofore crossed ; and here, from the 
difficulty of transit* or want of provisions, or deterred by increasing diffi- 
culties, be turned back ; and, no doubt, in a dream, he saw some such 
vision which embodied his own previous thought ami vatisfi^ bin) ^\ 

(I wit «sp^«i«i for him 19 ftt\in| lH>mf ,** 



that is Huitramannaland, whither formerly vessels came 
from Ireland. There, several Irishmen and Icelanders saw 
and recognized Ari (Marson), concerning whom nothing 
had been heard for a long time and who had been made 
their chief by the inhabiunts of the land." 

Eminent writers believe that " the country of the SkraeU 
ings" here referred to, was the Esquimaux coast, that 
\ "Markland" was^what is known to us as Labrador, that 
" Vinland " included what is now New England, and that 
••Huitramannaland", or as it was usually called, ••Great 
Ireland " extended from the last named territory to Florida. 
The Irish would doubtless have turned the discoveries of 
St. Brendan to good account, and esublished, and kept up 
communication with America, were it not that their attention 
was drawn in another direction by the savage contest carried 
on between the Britons and their treacherous Saxon "aU 
lies," who sought to become masters of their country, and 
who, it seemed not improbable, after their expected triumph, 
might endeavor to obtain a footing in Ireland. At a later 
period the long continued incursions of the Danes, and the 
confusion and excitement which they caused, brought about 
a condition of affairs extremely unfavorable for the carrying 
out of peaceful enterprises. From the final overthrow of 
the northern marauders at Clontarf, to the landing of the 
Normans, internal disputes similar to those which in that age 
disturbed the peace of almost all other countries, kept the 
minds of the Irish princes and people fixed upon incidents 
occurring on their own soil, and the consequences which 
followed the last named event were of sucl. a character, as 
to comixjl thenceforth their almost exclusive and uninter- 
rupted attention to be given to domestic affairs. So it was 
left for other nations to colonize permanently the ** Great 
Ireland •' aaoss the AUantic, though that was nevertheless 
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dertined to become in Ume, the chosen home and country of 
the great majority of the Irish race. ^ 

Nearly m-ne hundred and fifty year, after St Brandan's 
voy^e. C^himhu. «UIed from Palo, on hi. n,^T^l 
covery The constant intercourse maintained between Ire- 
bndax.d Spain from the earliest ages, gives good g3 fo 
behorjAg the statemenu made, with r^pe/to thfresenol 
orinshmenamongsthiscrew.. An old iSian writer*^^ 

i^t ^i'v^oThT "^ "*' *"'^'^"' "•» '^ "PO" th^^i 
Of 5t. Salvador, having prcumed to leap ashore «,•« i^ 

^ittclt'^'r ^'"""'^' •^'"^''- Hower'trjr; 

be. It 1. certain that among the forty men left by Columbus 
to guard the fort which he built on the island of S^X! 
.ng«, previou. to hi. return to Spain from his fim tnl* 

itl E^'"^^ *'r •" / ~^''* »' '^^'-y named Wit 
Z?nf ^* ?* •*""' **^ «*""* •'«'«d the fate of hi. 

. . ' KK>n attcr ihe Admiral's departure Th* ito 
^nummgU.e name, of the fated garriT^ fo^nd ^ 
Navairette* among the archive, of Seville earlv in th* 

iiitory of Spanuh maritime diicoveiy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ** ANGLO-SAXON'* THEORY. 

Bevorb proceeding to glance at the part, which men of 
Irish blood have taken in the affairs of this continent, it 
may be well to call attention to the absurd use of the term 
** Anglo-Saxon " by British and pro«British writers, and 
speakers, especially those among them, who are accustomed 
to contrast the alleged virtues of the people to whom the des- 
ignation is applied, with the assumed faults and defects of 
the Celt or Gael. The persons referred to, assume that the 
* 'Angles " were, like the Saxons, a Germanic tribe, and that 
both. overran nearly the whole of Britain, almost extirpating 
the native Celts, except a few who were driven into the 
mountains of Wales and Scotland; that in fact the original 
inhabitants were dealt with as Cromwell a thousand years 
later, endeavored to deal with the Irish,when he ordered the 
'people of three provinces to cross the Shannon, and not to 
return under pain of death. 

Those assumptions are now beginning to be recognized 
by the best informed students of history, as groundless. No 
Teutonic tribe was ever known by the name of '^Angles." 
In the language of a distinguished writer* who recently dis- 

* Qurlet Mackay, L. L. D., of London, who in a very interesdnji: article, 
which appeared in the New Yorlc tndtpttuUni of Aaguit 13, 1885, taiU 
on this subject: 

" A very large proportion of the British people are accustomed to 
boast of their ' Anc^Io-Saxon ' descent, without acknowledging^ or even 
suspecting that their ancestry is to a much larger extent British than 
Teutonic, and that they are the descendants, more or less mixed, with 
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population of England, even after the Saxons became its 
masters through treaciiery; tliat wlien the Danes had, in their 
turn subjugated the latter, they brought over large colonies 
of their own people, wliose descendants still predominate in 
northeastern England, and that finally llic Norman Con- 

people, and that the epithet finall)' became lynanymoui with 'Engliah,' 
It is true that in the time o( the Romans, a snuU ponion of Ihe eastern 
coasi of An^lia, immeitiately opposi.e Itelcium and Hoitand, vas called 
' the Saxon shore.' The name was given to it from the fact ihat suc- 
cessive Kwarma of Dutch and Danish pira.ei had succeeded in forming 
such tcttlemenU on the liitoral, though they had never been able to 
penetrate into the interior of the countiy. . The Gael, or Cells, caliinl 
these pirates Saitenaeh, as the Southern English tre called to this day by 
the Gaelic and Celtic speaking people of Wales, Ireland and Sco.land. 
The word did no. originally signify a German or native of Saxoay. bul * 
robber and an assassin, in which sense it still obtains currency am onj; 
such o[ .he Irish people as retain a hereditary hatred of British rule." 

Referring to ihe intlucnce which " popular usage" In England bns 
produced on the minds of the Scotch, in regard tothisqueslionDr. Mnc- 
kay continues: 

"I. cannot be alTirmid thai the obicction taken by the northern nation 
lo ihc southern usurpation o( the epithet English, is in any way unrea. 
sonable, founded as i. is upon the commonly received if not universi.I 
opinion, Ihat the English receive .heir name from the German 'Angles.' 
an imaginary people who never cxbtcd. The Southern English believed 
this fable, and not aware of the fact that they are not half so much Ger- 
man as they think ihcmselves, made light of the Scottish objection, and 
called it sentimental, and unworthy of practical consideration. Bul if 
Angles are in reality " Angael " or the Gael, the Scottish and Northern 
Uritain people ore quite as much AngacI or English as those of the south, 
and the English Government is rightfully the designation of government 
of the whole kingdom. This fact should remove the natural jealousy «I 
the Scotch, and cut away from Ihe conceit of the South British the very 
slender and roitcn foundation on which it is based. But until the Souih- 
cm English admit the fact thai a colony of Germans did not give nanic 
lo England, but thai the whole country of Britain, otherwise Anglia. ai 
the Romans called il, derives its name from .he Celtic Angtitl. th^ 
Nont) Drilisb are quite right in objecting to being called English." 
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It may be further said that the number of emigrants of 
all elements, from England to this country previous to the 
Revolution, did nQtgreatly exceed that of those who came 
here from Ireland^jthough the contrary opinion has long 
been prevalent. It is not difficult to account for the erro- 
neous views entertained until recently on this subject. 
Through the rigid enforcement of the infamous penal 
"laws," the British government sought to deprive the great 
mass of the Irish people, of the blessings of religion and tlie 
benefits of education. Its efforts to obliterate the ancient 
faith from the soil of Ireland were unsuccessful, but, it to a 
great extent, accomplished its other object. The descend- 
ants of those who in past days had diffused knowledge 
throughout Britain and Europe, were deprived of the right 
to educate themselves, because of their fidelity to their re- 
ligious convictions. The inevitable result followed. Igno- 
rance overspread the land, except where hunted priests might 
find time, amid the dangers to which they were exposed, to 
instruct their people, or daring devotees of the forbidden art 
of teaching, might, at tlic risk of imprisonment and death, _ 
endeavor in the shade of a hedge, or under the shelter of a 
ruined hut, to communicate the rudiments of knowledge to 
those who aspired after the prohibited luxur)'. 

The early Irish immigrants found the British penal 
"laws" in force here. The great scarcity of priests rendered 
the practice of the duties of their religion almost impossi- 
ble, and its profession deprived them in almost evcrj' quar- 
ter, of the right to share in the privileges enjoyed by others. 
Their immediate descendants might cherish traditions of 
their origin and belief, but these under the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded, naturally grew fainter in 
course of time, and within a few generations, became neces* 
sarily vague, even if they were not entirely effaced. Ameri- 
cans of Irish and Catholic ancestry, without the means of 
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practising or preserving a correct knowledge of their father's 
faith, were gradually drawn into the ranks of the various 
sects, with whose members they grew up and mingledJ 
Moreover in the books of instruction which they studied at 
school, and the works on history and other subjects which 
they read, they found England extolled above all other 
nations, while the Irish were represented as rude, insubor- 
dinate and ignorant. With no opportunity afforded them 
of obtaining truthful information on these subjects, they 
became to some extent impressed with a belief in the cor- 
rectness of the misleading statements and views so persist- 
ently promulgated; lost pride in preserving the memory of 
their origin, and at length yielded a tacit assent to the as* 
sumptions of British writers; that the descendants of the 
countrymen of the latter, formed the great mass of the 
people of this continent. But it i» by no means too late to 
correct this error, or to remove the mischievous effects to 
which it has led. 

L With regard to Irish immigrants of the various Protestant 
denominations.who sought a home on this soil before the 
Revolution, it is to be remembered that they were subjected 
to few restrictions or disqualifications. Free from the em- 
barrassments under which their Catholic countrymen who 
came here labored, they could avow more boldly their na- 
tionality, and manifest more freely and fearlessly their pride 
in it. As, moreover, from the circumstances alluded to, 

tthey occupied a more prominent position and took a more 
active part in public affairs, than their Catholic kindred here, 
the proportion between their numbers and those of the 
latter, seems much greater than that which obtained in Ire- 
land at that time, though in reality, there was but little differ- 
ence. These facts should not be lost sight of by those who 
wish to form a correct estimate of the strength of the Irish 
race in America. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Irish in Maryland. 

Mok place in i*"?. «''«» • fJ'Vmiiiia' Oeotie Calvert, 

first Lord Baltimore, naa cnu^ Avilon in New- 

of a similar character on the P""""^^^^',^^^^^^^^ the 

foundland, three years earher, but °w.ng ^\^h' ng 

^irirthtpur^rir;!^^^^^ 

-S dSuUhed - was ho. ^^^^^^ 

of Sir Robert Cecil, the artiui giizabeth. In 

continued in the position h^hadheW^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^_ 

,6ao Calvert was "^^J^^^^'J^J', „ „'ember, first for 
wards entered the English i-arna University 

Yorkshire, hi. native county -d ^er Jo t^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^_ 

of Oxford. In i6a4 ^^^^ ■ ^^ james, " I must 
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White and John Altham of the Society of Jesus, and was 
supplied by the generosity of Calvert with stores of provi- 
GJons, clothing, agricultural implements, and whatever else 
<vae deemed necessary for the comfort of the intending 
settlert. After a woaiy voyage of four months, the emi- 
grants landed on the island of St. Clements, and ns became 
them, firat sought the blessing of God upon their enterprise. 
"On the day of the Annunciation of the Holy Virgin 
Mary," says Father White, *' the twenty-fifth of March, in 
the year 1634, we offered in this island for the' first time 
the Sacrifice of the Mass; in this region of the world it had 
never been celebrated before. The sacrifice being ended, 
having taken upon our shoulders the great cross, which we 
had hewn from a tree, and going in jirocession to the place 
that had been designated, the governor, commissioners and 
other Catholics participating in the ceremony, we erected it 
as a trophy to Christ the Saviour, while the Litany of the 
Cross wan chanted humbly, on our bended knees with great 
emotion of soul." * The Governor at once bought from 
the Indians a tract of territory on the mainland, about 
thirty miles in length, which is now included in St. Mary's 
county, and on March 97, the city of St. Mary was founded. 
Speaking of this event Bancroft says that on the day men< 
tioned, ** the Catholics took quiet possession of the little 
place and religioui liberty obtained a home, its only home 
in the wide world, at the humble village which bore the 
name of St. Mary's." f 

• The new colony made rapid progress. During the first 
two or three years after iu settlement, the proprietary ex- 
pended upon its improvement more than $300,000. All 
who believed in Christ were cordially welcomed there, and 
Puritans banished from Virginia and Quakers driven out of 
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€»u«lu ^d cl„,,here >. •■„„ devil's own children .nd 

. "i ■■. The d T', T"* °' ""'■»=" "'■"" ■!■=' 
thcr t,me between then, and the ,enle„. Native tribes ;,n,l 
comnjunuies were converted, and the " Ofr Fa er" ^ "t , 

excised 7 1 t' '"'"•'■'"■ ">■"•"' i" """O' »"k" 
Crncfied, and o( the Sinless Mother, who stood beneatl! 
H,s cross on Calvary, echoed able thro-sh the pa^hs o 
>h= forest and in the street, of the little town a„S peace 

■hoseZroUb;',"?' T" "' ""''"" •" "" »s 

Phed he„selves„ith their characteristic ardor, to' h'Ly 
tacatib^, °""'«° "^ '" ™"y -^-l"'^. an<i >oon 
'onsne The success of the Fathers in their "s„iritual 
from the ttme of their first landing the. had baptized Ch^,^ 
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Father Block, uttered in 1641, n short time befor 
death. " For my p.irt," he wrote, " I would rather, I 
ing in the conversion of these Indiajis, expire on the 
ground deprived of all human succor and perishing 
hunger, than once tiiuik of abandoning this holy w< 
God from fear of w.int." The good Fathers were s 
voted to their sacred duties, that they declined to tak 
pan in purely secular aiTairs. Though summoned to 
the first l-egislature of the colony, convened in 1635, 
"desired to be excused from giving voice in thi 
biy"* and though their names were retained on the 1 
members, they cook no part in the deliberations of 
body. 

But ere long troubles arose which owed their fomii 
character, to the intolerance of those who had soughl 
found in Maryland, a refuge from persecution. 
named Clayborne, who had received a royal license to I 
with the Indians in 1C31. and h.id established him 
Kent Island, refused to .icknowledge the autliority of 
Baltimore, and endeavored to arouse the hostility o 
Indians against the new settlers. His efforts in this ( 
tion proved abortive, hut in 1645 he was enabled by tl 
of the Protestant refugees from other colonies, i 
rebellion and drive Leonard Calvert, the Governor, to 
shelter in Virginia. The insurgents remained maste 
the situation for nearly a year and a half, but at It 
Calvert returned with a botjxof troops and succeeded 
establishing his authority.' In 1649 the General Asse 
was again convened. It was composed of eleven Catl 
and three Protestants f and by it was passed the Toler 
Act^ convincing and memorable proof of the truly t 
tian and patriotic spirit of its authors. It ran as fol 

\ Davis'i '■ Day Star of American Freedi 
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*' Whereas the enforcing of conscience in matters of religion 
hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence 
in those commonwealths where it has been practised, and 
for the more quiet and peaceable government of this pror* 
ince, and the better to preserve mutual love and unity 
among the inhabitants; therefore be it enacted, that no 
person or persons whatsoevei* within this province or the 
islands, ports, harbors, creeks or havens thereunto belong* 
ing, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from hence* 
forth be anyways troubled, or molested, or discountenanced 
for, or in respect of his or her religion, nor in the free ex* 
ercise thereof, within this province or the islands thereunto 
belonging, nor anyway compelled to the belief or exercise of 
any other religion, against his or her consent." * 

But this admirable law was not long permitted to remain 

in force, by those who, while loudly clamoring for religious 

liberty for themselves, shamefully denied it to those who 

differed from them in belief. Cromwell, supported by a 

Parliament which had decreed in 1644 ^^^t **no quarter 

should be given to any Irishman," who resisted its usurped 

authority over his country,f had become supreme in Britain 

and Ireland, and his adherents in the colony sought to 

obtain control of its government They were successful. 

Tlie Long Parliament in 165 1 appointed commissioners, 

one of whom was Claybome, to assume the government of 

Maryland. The natural result followed. An Assembly, 

from which Catholics were totally excluded, was called in 

1654, which revoked the Toleration Act, and declared that 

those who professed the Faith of Columbus and Calvert 

were not entitled to the protection of the law. Referring 

to these outrageous proceedings Bancroft saysj **The 

Puritans had neither the gratitude to respect the rights of 
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tered. nor »'«"«""'2d1oTS 'e^dcnce in the colony." 
alone th*^ J*" jf^^;:?. ^p^ntative. made an effort in 

Stone, Lord B***""*" ' ";. -uthority, but he was unsuc 
the following year to a««rt h«^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^.^ 

WM appointed g«-«™0'^ . ,^„gh until the English 

.^^'^TnJIJea tn x2S ihe« the spirit of intolerance 
changed f»""./° /""J notorious atheist named Coode 
again dispUyed .tself. ^ "Otonou^ ^^ ^^^ 

formed an •;A'-=-^^<>« -^X^^;called a convent-^ 
Protesunt rehgion etc., anfl ims / ^^^ 

which made ^';7 '":S °^ ^^ ^^^^^^ tlm the 

Baltimore, to Wilham of Orange an 

government of the <^'<>;^^^^\^ ^^^L of Kent 
into his own hands, although thej~ ^^ 

county sent a petition to ^^^^^^^^^^^ his associates, 
no ground for ^^^^^Z^^^rt^il^i^X^css, the re- 
and denouncmg his fa^»«*»'><>^*"°. . ^-^^ and Sir Lionel 
. quest of the malcontents was «>™P^^^ *'% ^„vened a 
t Copley was «"y-' " ^it^SshS the Anglican 
General Assemb y m »69'' ^^^^^^j imposed a u« upon 

church as the ^''^^^^[^.^^'i^r^rr^Sora for the sup. 
Catholics and members of oth«r ae ^^^ 

port of the dominant sect. In ^o^^^ ^^ ,^, 

"to prevent the further growth of Popery, 

following were some of the provisions ^^ ^^ 

.. Catholic bishops and P5«*^j;" j^^^ry. Catholics 
^-H ^^ VoTthTLroTere^^f^S' unless they 
r:utr tWiltrThey were forbidden to teach. 
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were obliged to support the esubliihed^AngUcan) Caiurch, 
and were forced to pay a double taxj It waii strongly 
recommended that ** children were to be taken from 
the pernicious influence of Popish parenU/' And it 
was decreed that a Catholic child, by becoming a Protestant, 
could exact his share of property from his parents, 'as 
though they were dead/ Catholic emigranu were more- 
over forbidden to enter Maryland."* 

In 1706 the Quakers were allowed to hold meetings by the 
Assembly, though that ••privilege" was denied to those 
who professed the faith of the founders of the colony. In 
the same year it was decreed that *• PapisU " should pay 
double the tax required from Protestanu, and later those of 
the proscribed religion were •• forbidden to appear in ceruin 
pans of the towns." The oppression and indignities to 
which the Catholics were subjected, at length drove them to 
think of obuining deliverance from it by expatriation. In 
175* Daniel Carroll, father of Archbishop Carroll, went to 
France to endeavor to make arrangemenu for the removal 
of himself and his co-religionisU to Louisiana, but although 
he had several interviews on the subject with the ministers 
of Louis XV., his mission led to no definite resulu. So 
matters remained until the period of the Revolution, when 
the Convention held at Annapolis, December 8, 1774, 
passed unanimously a resolution in which it was said, ••As 
our opposition to the settled plan of the British administra- 
tion to enslave America, will be strengthened by an union of 
all ranks of men in this province, we do most earnestly 
recommend, that all former differences about religion or 
politics * * * from henceforth cease and be buried 
forever in oblivion, and we entreat, we conjure every man 
by his AxkVf to God, his country and his posterity, cordially 

^O^Kam Mamy, "Histofjof the Catholic Omtdi ia the Uaitcd 
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to unite ia defence of our common righu and liberties." 
In ,yy5 Charles Carroll of Carrollton was chosen a member 
of the Maryland ** Committee to prepare a Declaration of 
righu and a form of government for this State," and the 
result of his labors was, that Catholics were again admitted, 
to the enjoyment of all rights and privileges granted to their 
fellow-citizens, in the following year. 

Notwithsunding all the disabilities, under which those in- 
habitants of Maryland who professed the faith of the great 
majority of the Irish people labored, the latter continued at 
intervals, in considerable numbers to seek a home there. 
According to Bozman the issue of the Irish Confederate 
war, 1641-52, ••affected the population of the province," as 
indeed it also affected the other colonies, through the trans- 
porution thither of vast numbers of the Irish people by 
the Cromwellians. The violation of the Treaty of Limerick 
by William of Orange, drove many of those who had sup- 
ported James II., but had remained in Ireland trusting to 
•• British faith " to seek a new home beyond the Atlantic. 
Among the immigrants into Manjland somewhat later was 
the father of Archbishop Carroll.V. Of the vast numbers of 
Irish, the great majority of whom were members of the 
ancient faith, who were compelled by landlord enactions 
and ••• laws " against liberty of conscience as well as against 
national industries, to emigrate during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, prior to the Revolution, a very large proportion pre- 
ferred to settle in Pennsylvania, owing to the comparative 
toleraUon accorded there to Catholics. It is to be observed, 
however, that considerable numbers of these, located near 
the borders of Maryland, a circumsunce which seems to 
show, that whHe they did not wish to subject themselves to 
the disabilities imposed on those of their religion, in the 
province founded by Calvert, they at the same time were 
anxious to settle in the vicinity, of the large sctUcments of 
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their countrymen and kindred, who had at an early period 
made their home there, 
r Irish immigrants driven from their native land by land- 
lord enaclmcnts and the coercive measures of the British 
_ government, poured in extraordinary numbers into Mary- 
land, as indeed they did into all the other colonies, during 
the five or six years just preceding the Revolution. In a 
Baltimore paper of August ao, 1773, the following item is 
found, " Within this fortnight three thousand five hundred 
emigrants have arrived from Ireland.* They brought with 
them bitter memories, which inspired them to become the 
most active and uncompromising enemies of British rule.f 
Jt IS not assumed that immigration on this scale was kept 
up through the year, nor would it be correa to supiMse that 
considerable numbers of Irish immigrants did not arrive in 
the "Land of the Sanctuary- during all the years above 
mentioned, because no accurate Information on the subject 
■ has been handed down to us. ' The events then occurring in 
IreJand, and the enormous emigration to America to which 
they led, which will be alluded to later, justify the belief 
that the increase of Maryland's population from 85,000 in 
»749 to 174,000 in 1775,1 an increase of nearly ninety 
thousand in twenty-si.x years, was in great part owing to the 
rapid influx of Irish immigranU. 

Before closing this chapter, attention may be called to 
the absurd view entertained by Englishmen of a certain 
class, with re4-.,d to the pride which Marylandcrs feel, in 

• -Varylami /tmnuil aHj BaltiMtrt AJvtHiur, 

f Lossiog wy,. vol. ,. p. ,93. referring ,„ ,he evcnU of .776- " A 
Urge Dumber of Pr«b>le™n. from the north o( Ireland hul „„1«I m 
.he province „d .h. principle o( Ihtlr e«l«U.H«l polity beinf f.vor, 

t ro^rX" "" """■ "^"" '""""^ '" '"'"'f "^ 

. X Compendiun, of tb. .ertnlh census, D. Bo*. WwhinBion. ,854. 



dwelling on the memory of the founder of their State, One 
of these wiseacres declared recently that " the good people 
of Baltimore pique themselves on being planted by a lord, 
while the neighboring States were planted by commoners." 
To lower their conceit he tells them that Lord Baltimore's 
title was derived from a mere honorary Irish barony, which 
gave him no place in the British House of Lords.* His 
disclosure evidently failed to produce the appalling eRect 
intended, for an eminent jurist of the Monumental City 
commenting on it, said, " Whether Calvert was lord or 
commoner, or commoner made lord, is to us a matter of 
profound indifference. * • * We are proud of his great 
charter as one of the noblest works that human hands have 
ever reared, the most glorious proclamation ever made of 
tiie liberty of thought and worship. Had he been an Irish 
peasant instead of an Irish baron we should reverence him' 
perhaps the more, and certainly feel none the less the honor 
of descending from the good brave men wlio made the pre 
cepts he bequeathed them, a practical and living truth." f 



* l«ndon AlkttutHm. 
f R. T. Wallii— quoted i 
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reium here in 1699 he was accompanied by James Logan* 
anativeofLurgan, Armagh Co., Ireland, whom he appointed 
his Secretary, and who afterward became Chief Justice and 
President of the Council, in which latter capacity he gov- 
erned the province from 1736 to 1738. 

The liberal principles of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
and the assurances of civil and religious liberty, which he 
held out to all, as an inducement to settle In his province, 
attracted towards it favorable attention from many quarters 
and especially from Ireland, where he was so well known 
and so highly regarded, by the great majority of the people, 
because of his attachment to the cause of the sovereign for 
whom they had fought, as well as on .iccount of the injuries 
he had suiTered at the hands of William, The confiscation 
by the latier's greedy Parliament in 169a, of almost the last 
acre left in possession of the Catholics, and the Penal laws 
and formal violation of the Treaty of Limerick in 1695, in- 
duced many of those who professed the ancient Faith, to 
seek a new home beyond the Atlantic, in a colony distant 
from England, where land was to be had cheaply and 
where religious toleration was promised. Before long, 
too, the Irish of other denominations were made to feel 

* Li>[;;an wu bom in 1674. lie Icarnutl Greek, I^ttin, and partiall/ 
Hebrew before he was thirteen years old. At nineteen he had beeonie 
acquainted with French, Italian and Spanish a* well u mathematics, in 
which last cspeciaUr he showed great abilit}'. At different periods he 
lilled the positioni of Provincial Secretary, Commiuioner of rropcrty 
and Receiver General, Mayor of I'hiladelphia, Recorder o( the City, and 
President Jud(;e of Common Pleas, besides the offices mentioned above, 
lie wa* ■ great friend of the Indians, and the celebrated Mingo chief 
Logon— whose famous speech has been prc&crved by Jefferson — was so 
named by his father Shikcliimus, becau.-« of the lattcr's odmirailon 
. for the distinguishcil Irishman. Loj^n died in 1751, Icavian: his larga 
collection ot books to form a public library. He ha* t>ccn well colictt 
"^l^^frlenttpf nun, tlw (rl«iHl of pMvc, niul Iha [rlepd o( fcifnc^ " 
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■h.eirec>.of English jealon.y a„d prejudice a!,ell«,„ 
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Irish industry drove " 100,000 opcrauvca " away from their 
Native Land. 

The Catholic Iriih became so numerous in Philadelphia 
within a few years after the events above mentioned, that 
tlieir assembling for the purpose of ful^Iling their religious 
duties, attracted the attention and aroused the evil passions 
of some over-zealous bigots, who promptly informed the 
British government of these proceedings and no doubt de- 
manded that a stop should be put to them. The " ofjiccrs 
of the crown " were only too ready to hearken to the mail- 
cious fanatics, and reproached Penn because of the toleration 
extended to the adliereius of the proscribed Faith in his 
province. He became alarmed and wrote to Logan in 1708, 
"There is a complaint against your government that you 
suHer public Mass ina scandalous manner. Pray send me 
the matter of fact, for ill use is made of it against us here." * 

After the accession of George, tlie Elector of Hanover, to 
the throne of England, the feeling of bitterness against the 
Irish Catholics became so rampant, that they were spoken of 
in all the debates of Parliament as "-the common enemy," 
and even those who sympathized with their deplorable con- 
dition were styled " enemies of the constitution " and 
looked on with suspicion. Tt.ey emigrated about this time 
in considerable numbers to Pennsylvania, and settled gen- 
erally near the Maryland border. By an ordinance of 1720, 
the Irish located in Lancaster county were exempted from 
rents, " in consideration of their being a frontier people 
forming a kind of cordon of defence if needful." \ Be- 
tween 1730 and 1730 an extraordinary emigration from Ire- 
land to America took place,! particularly during the three 

* Waison'i Annali of I'hilatlclphiL \ WsImhi. 

X rotter'i Amiri^nii Menlkly (or March, 1S75, »»y« ; " A very tore* 
emigration from the North of Ireland to I'cnnsj'lvania look [ilice bctwcea 
the yean 1710 snd 1730. Tbcy at once pushed to ibe (ronlier ol CbettCT 
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"Odus by «h,ch „ „s followed, ,l,„„jh ai the .a J li "' 

cork and Limenck. I„ ,„8 S»ar.. tell, „, there was 

Whtch Pnmale Boulter, the head of the Enslish faction and 
ce,u.„ d„„„,i„g n,i„i„er,i„va.„ endeavored to" ient 
•hilW^r r°"""' """ ■"■"""' <" "" "» »' '— -y 

H Jid. -rf ^ ""1°"' '■""''"'■' '■•■■'''•" ■"" ""Viet.." • 
He add. I, loolt. a. ,f Ireland i. ,o .end all i,. inhabitants 
huher for to week not le., than ,1, ,hi,„ arrived and 
ever, da, two or three arrive al.o. The »n,n,on fear "2 
^« .f they tho. continue to eo.e they will I e he™ 
«lve. propnetnr.,, ,he Province. -, f From Decele" 

Ph,ladelph,a.t Dnrinj the «,me period .«, Encli.h and 
other, uken together. In ,„» Lop„ co„,plained that the 
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Irish hnct possessed tliemselves o( the whole of Conescoge 
manor of 15,000 acres, alleging that " it \t'as against the laws 
of God and nature tliat so much land should be idle while 
EO many Christians wanted it to labor on and to raise their 
bread." • His successor, as secretary to the iiroiirietarics, 
Ricbard Peters, a few years later sought to dispossess these 
settlers, and to measure the land, but they resisted, broke 
the surveyor's chain and compelled the sheriff and his posse 
to retire. They afterwards, however, made engagements 
for leases, f Gordon says, writing in i8o5, "Emigration, 
which has since increased, was obser^■ed in Primate Boulter's 
time of office, (i 724 to 1 74a), to draw over 3,000 people an- 
nually from Ulster."! In 1735 the action of the so-called 
Irish Parliament in abolishing tithes of agistment or pastur- 
age, and thereby throwing an additional heavy burden on 
the tillers of the soil, led 10 a great increase in the number 
of emigrants to America. § There can be no doubt that the 
enormous growth of the population of Pennsylvania, from 
10,000 in 1701 to 35o,.ooo in 1749,] was mainly owing to 
the vast multitudes of Irish immigrants who found their way 
to the province during the period. 

The cruelties and exactions of the racWenting landlords 
of Ireland, and especially of the Marquis of Donegal, pro- 
voked an agrarian insurrection there in 1771, the suppression 
of which by the British government after a hard struggle, 
led multitudes of the people to emigrate to America. Of 
these the province founded by Penn received a considerable 
proportion. Spencer says on this subject, after referring to 
the great numbers of Irish immigrants who arrived here in 
1 77 1 and 177a, "Within the first fortnight of August, 1773, 
there arrived at Philadelphia three thousand five hundred 



•Wattoo. 
8 Ibid. 



tlbid. t HUtoH' or IrcluML 

\ CaRipcaJiam of lb« sereDth ccuui. 



•^» of Scotland." • ^'""^ ''«» I«l«nd and the High. 
Redemptioner '* w^mtu^ 



'J^^ U« Dice oTi-cWnXn^^Hi!''-"^-^ 
»«w year the pwenu had AAm^ -«« ^ "*"** nc ha<| a ion. t„ 

i« TwP" • "weeded in havJaA/L!/?^ "* ''**«»e bis 
«. wd «o. .ft«. Lord AlUuTdwL w, ^L?^ « • •choolin 
» the ««.ie Md title, aj^le^.l^ ^^' **• *»»h«<l to 
«• ytua Which 2lST« iT^,* f •* *»«*=«' on bo«?.? 

^'h^phle.bdnj'tblri.^u't^^^^^ ''»«• ^^ 
faw. «d dually .erred ou, .wel^ v^ /*"' «»M « . r- 
^« the yew „^ b,,,^ tj^^ y«« ta h«d liOK* until „ 

^whob. w^ U^^J^^ J^ beionjed. «i SS 

«««,"M Mcofed • p„uJr^^ ^ *^ "«»»« 'heir !««.{«: 
?f«. *^ •^cbeSrTnJrSt^ •r^«"«obiEJ^ 

--^ "'•-•'o-edthe'^irwS?;^'^^ 
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Signers of the Declaration is said to have come to America 
as a redemptioner, and among the rest George Taylor of 
Pennsylvania, who at an early age, while studying medicine 
with a physician of his native town in Ireland, became tired 
of the profession, ran away from home and obtained a pas* 
sage to Philadelphia on the terms above referred to. Many 
of his countrymen came over under similar conditions. 
Those able and willing to work were wanted here to till the 
soil, and immense numbers of young Irishmen availed 
themselves of the opportunities presented to them of escap- 
ing from the deplorable situation in which they were placed 
at home through British misrule, by consenting to labor for 
a limited time in order to re|)ay the cost of their passage 
hither. The comparatively prosperous condition of England 
rendered her people far less willing to leave their own coun- 

^try, and kept emigration from it within narrow limits. 

1^ Another very large class of emigrants from Ireland were 
styled ••servants."* The Penal laws enforced their ••in- 
flicted banishment to a colony and service therein as a pen- 
alty for the crime of practising many of the duties of ' 



els, " Roderick Random^ and '* Florence McCarthy."*— ^M«r/r// of Pkil* 
adftphia, 

* ** In 1741 public information is given to merchants and captains that 
Augustus Gun of Cork, bellman, has power from the mayor there to 
procure servants for America for many years past." Annals of Pkiia^ 
ilelpkia, 

Watson says, '* In some cases the severity of British laws pushed ofT 
young men of good abilities for very small ofTences. I have knowledge 
of two or three among us, even within my memory, who rose to riches 
and credit here and have left fine families. One great man, before my 
time, had been sold in Maryland as an ofTendcr in Ireland. While serv- 
ing his master as a common servant, he showed much ability unexpected- 
ly in managing for him an important lawsuit, for which he instantly made 
him free. He then came to Philadelphia and amassed a great fortuat 
ia landed estate, now of great value among his heirs.** AntmU. 
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lie religion, and the persons transported under those 

ere known as Irish servants, " * 

Early as 1686 Penn in .-1 letter to his steward speaks 

old priest then living at Philadelphia, In the year 
I, mass was celebrated in a wooden building on the 
rest corner of Front and Walnut Streets in that city.f 
ipel stood on the road leading from Nicetown to 
fort in 1719, connected with the house of Miss Eliza- 
IcGawIey, an Irish lady who had brought over a num- 

tenants and had settled in that place. Watson says, 
lay be a question whether this chapel may not have 
here before Miss WcGawIey settled there, even from 
rliest origin of the city, and adds "that it was put there 
tholics because their religion, however agreeable to 
i tolerant spirit, was not so to most Protestants then in 
," I The writer named also speaks of a house on 
iitheast corner of Chestnut and Second Streets, having 
"built for a Papal chapel before 1736," but adds that 
people opposed its being so used in so public a place." 
]4 Governor Gordon "informed the Council that a 
(St. Joseph's Chapel) had been erected for the open 
uion of mass contrary to the statutes of William the 
The Council advised him to consult his superiors 



THE IRISH KA CE l.V A M ERICA . ^ 
at home, and in the meantime they judged them (the Catho- 
lics) protected by the charter which allowed liberty of con- 
science "• The chapel referred to was built by Father 
Greaton, who had been sent from Maryland to Philadelphia 
in 1730 He was assisted for some time in the performance 
of his arduous duties by Father Henry Neale, who died ,^. 
there in i74S.t St. Mary's was built in i7(i3- From an 
early period in the history of Pennsylvania there were larger 
Catholic congregations at Lancaster, Goshenhoppen and 
Conewago, mainly composed of Irish, who had been dnven 
from their native land by the violation of the "Ireatyof 
Limerick aod tlie barbarous penal laws to seek a new home 
in America, but whose children were to have the s.it,sfaaion 
of avenging the wrongs done their fathers by overthrowing 
here the despotism which had oppressed them. The Irish 
" Pennsylvania Line" paid its share of " the deep debt w 
long due." __^ 

t nVc™"n:y'. 0./A*/.V a«-vi in thtU. S., iran.UtcJ «nd enlarged bj 
John Cilniary Shu. 



hop England, Worlii, vol. iiu 

: and Times of Arciibi»hop Carroll, Cati. ifagatlHf, 1845. 

tson'i Aiiimh, vol, ii., 4S3. 

lote Waiion uys, " Near the place (one eighth of ■ mile off) is 

enclosure in which is a large tombstone of marble, inscribed with 

uid the name 'John Michael Drown, Ob. ij Dec A. D, I7S0> 

.' He was a priest." DeCourcy, in hii Catholic Church la the 

■dds that this "did not escape the fury of the fanatics who in 

t lire to two of Ihe Catholic Churches of Philadelphia. The 

»e was broken by these miscreant*, who sought to glut 00 the 

al U the dead Iheir batnd of the living." 
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CHAPTER V. 

^■OW the bed • '^°*'' *'«' «BW JERSEV. 

Brr>«r? * J'unun sect kno»« r **"*'"y. many 

B«>wn«u, took refoire in ^xL T^ *" ^"dependents or 
J^ec-Uon., Of whirrn^"'„'i7j7 °"* o'"-erelS,u; 
he theatre since Henry Xp- , f """^ """tantly been 
> "- KaffoJd. In a I^ti'^Jj'' ««•« More and Fisht; 
x^eased considerably 7J^^ ^* """"^^ of the exH.. 

^ Which -ached't!;;r^/re":rL'^ ^"^ '---•>"- 

ew N«herJand, („ow New York W^*^"'^ **' *''« «>'ony of 
"'"V there, and asked *Il!^ ""'^ '^"'e desi^uiof 
At to do so • -r^l- P*"»'«'on of the DutrhT 

J? England to compJete ar«.„«! **""*<"y' and pro. 
•After v*io«s delays and J^^f""*"" '**' »''*•> ^oy- 
^J««. Plyn.o«th. intendint^o^T*"'' ^''^^ «"4 

»e apuin of their vess*I ^ ' throujrh the treacherv 
J«* «rted fonh7r north 'T ''"'^ «'J' ^he DutS" 

^JhRock, December,,. T,T ^T'"^ ^ 0"e on 
' "»er encountered cauLrf !l * '•^•^ hwdshin, 

^«»t within i^r^:Z.ZT:^r '^ ''^« ««oS 

««. -"d •^•twJthsuindinrfreril' "''''*•' ""'"bef 

— - — jzzzii^^^ °' '""»'■- 
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grants the population of the settlement at the end of ten 
years did not amount to three hundred. 

In 1628 the colony of Massachusetts Bay was founded, 
and two years later about one thousand immigrants began 
a settlement at Boston. Sickness, however, prevailed among 
them to such an extent that, within six months, more than 
two hundred of those poor people died, and many of the 
rest became disheartened and returned to England, spread- 
ing there alarming reports of difficulties and hardships en- 
countered, which greatly tended to check emigration to the 
new colonies. The intolerant spirit displayed by the settlers 
was also calculated to prevent intending emigrants from 
desiring to locate among them. In 1631 they passed a law 
which declared that ** no man should be admitted to the 
freedom of the body politic, but such as were members of 
the churches within the limits of the same," and the effea 
of this enactment will be understood from the fact that *' in 
consequence of the difficulties attendant on becoming a 
member of one of the churches, not one fourth of the adult 
population were ever church members."* Settlements 
were commenced at Dover and Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1633, which were joined to Massachusetts in.1641, 
and remained a part of that province for thirty-nine years, 
when the former district was constituted a separate colony 
^ Connecticut was settled in 1636, and in the same year Roger 
Williams, banished from Massachusetts, founded Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island.f 

* Spencer, vol. i. 

t Williams it represented as one who favored *' soul liberty,** but he 
appears to have had a ** fantastical scruple,** according to Spencer, **as 
to the red cross in the English colors, which cross, bein^^ a relic of 
popery and abomination, he got Endicottt the commander at Salem to 
cut out from the national flas^.** Moreover, although the charter of 
Rhode Is^iid, rstiiie<t by Chas, II., in i66a, provides ^bat no uerspn 
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The bitttr conlcst bMween Charie. I. a„d hi> Parliament 
put. uop to emigration ,o Ne» England for a consideta. 
ble t.me • It, population in ,647 did not exceed t„ent, 
Ihon^and.f At the clo.e of the Confederate War in Ireland 
in I65>. " >a> found that the utter extirpation of the Iri.li 
people, -»hieh Clarendon tell, u, had been intended by the 
Crom»elha„,, "„a, „il| very d,l5c«lt.'' It .a. therefore 
determined to expatriate a. many a, possible, and to cro»d 
the remnant into the province of Connaujht. Nearly forty 
thouand men, the greater part of »hom had seen military 
•ervitat were " permitted," however, 10 enter the seryiee of 
fore.gir States, before this decision was made public 

Thedeserted lands of the other three provinces were then 
ordered to be divided among Cromwell-, followers and 
fnends, rncMing „me of the New England colonist,, 
whose affair, were not in a prosperous condition. Prender. 
pst «y, of thi, project: " Ireland was now, like an empty 
hive, prepared to receive its new swarm. One of the ear. 
lot elTorts of the government towards replanting the pan, 
reserved to themselves, was to turn toward the lately ex. 
I»tnated English in America, In the early pan of the year 
■list. »hen lb. couoiry, by th eir om, description 10 the 

iX.^^' . <«!».•■- e.p«-l, »el«d=i (itholk. iL. the 
_ "■"'*''*■ ■^yM«« hack, wih He fceiii of itaMme it».«. 



Council of State, was a scene of unparalleled u'aste and ruin, 
the Commissioners of Ireland affectionately urged Mr. 
Harrison, then a minister of the gospel in New England, 
to'come over to Ireland, which he would find experimentally, 
was a comfortable seed-plot (so they Bald) for his labors. 
Mr. Harrison was unable to come; but proposals were made 
in 1655 for the planting of the town of Sligo, and land* 
thereabouts, with families from New England, and lands on 
the mile line, together with the two little islands called 
Oyster Inland and Coney Island, were leased for one year 
from toth of April, 11355, for the use of Englist families 
from New England in America. 

" In 1656, several families arriving from New Engl,'\nd 
.It Limericic had the excise of tobacco, brought with them 
for the use of themselves and families, remitted; and other 
families in May and July of that year, who h.id come over 
from the same colony, were received as tenants of State 
lands near Garristown, in the County of Dublin, about fif- 
teen miles north of the capital." * 

.Large multitudes of women and children, however, still 
remained in Ireland, after the staughter and expatriation of 
their natural protectors, and it wat determined to get rid 
of them by transporution to America. \^The commiuioner* 
appointed by Cromwell to report on the condition of Ire- 
land in 1653, urged amon^ other meaturei "that Irish 
women as being too numerous now * * * be sold to mer- 
chants and transported to Virginia, New England, Jamaica 
or other countries." Their advice was adopted. Immense * 
numbers of people of both sexes and all ages were so 
treated. .According to Bruodin f over one hundred thou- 
sand of the Irish race were thus swept from their native swl. 



* History of the CranKnlllu Settloacnt b Irdspd, 
\Prfmftuiculum, (A^fv anno 1669.) 



rm /A'/SU K^rK W AAfHUlCA, 

XT^'^eaT^u'X; oHr '■" ""' I----, written in 

or Bristol had agenut « 4";^^^^^^^^ 

Pri» to be wnt to the suJr nif! "*"' *«"«» «<> 

them o«ler« u^n the g^l^Tr^Z" "' ""*'*"" «*^ 
thempriwoenofwar. uoonT,! ^^"•'on' to deliver to 
0«titute in their car 'Z we« o7 1 '^'^'''^-^^ 'o'the 
*omen who were marria^atul !' ''" "«* ** "abo^ or if 

visible mean. oSioi ^'? ?* **'" '••**»« ^l^o »>««' "o 

of the British «erSLt1;^J: " ','*'" ^ *"*" «««"" 

Ireland mu.t have e^hS ^d " „T" "''"''''^ '^««^0'''". 

•Jave hunu in Africa Ho!^, ? •^''^ P»« «ke the 

have been caught^ hf^edTrK^"'' *'«*«'« «>'«h «u.t 

«e»-c«che„. nonet; Si 1?'??? ^"•^« '>^ »»>«* 

too .hocking and notoriou. 'nn5 . . '"** *^* *^' Jj^oamc 

« W.h flch uJ^T^^*;*^'«"«rif when the.e dSerf 

the English theS«lve.^nd o f., '^ u""' *"** *''''"«» <»f 
•»ave .hip.; then. iS Ihl „t? "•*" *° '^"^ '"*•> 
year., were revoiedr^'e^^ S?V* '"* *"'' *>' ^O" 
»^rt Yeoman. M Woh r* ** *"*' ^^'''^ Mr. 
Bri.toI. were aa/ve .gc^P^^-'"** '"<" other., all of 

-Captain John Vemfrwa. emn^ ITf *"** *"' *»' '"'''"y- 
« for Weland into EnS *T''**' ''^^ ^"* Commi«ion. 
^th Mr. Daniel Sellicif a^d Mr T?'"'' '" '^''" "^^alf 

SO women of the iri.h n^l , '""P'^ ">*■» »ith 
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under ihc .igc of forty-iivc; ;ilsu 300 men above twelve years 
of ai^e ami under fifty, to be found in the country within 
twenty miles of Cork, Youghal, and Kinsale, Waterford 
and Wexford, to trauspori tlum i/Uo Nciu UnglauJ.** * 

That people brought from their native land under sucli 
circumstances left but few traces upon the records of New 
England, will excite no surprise. But it cannot be doubted 
that they greatly contributed to the increase of its popula* 
tion. [ The number of Irish, transported to the British colo- 
nies in America, from 165 1 to 1660, exceeded, the total 
number of their inhabitants at that perioii, a fact which 
ought not to be lost sight of by those who undertake to es- 
timate the strength of the Celtic element in this nation. 
They were poor: cut off from their old associations: de- 
prived of the means of practising the duties of their reli- 
gion: and in most cases regarded with prejudice by those 
among whom they were thrown: their children, consequent- 
ly, in a generation or two, lost pride in preserving the 
memory of tlioir origin, and took no interest in preserving 
the traditions of their ancestors, j 

An incident which occurred in 1676, however, illustrates 
th^ kindly feeling of the Irish people toward the New Eng- 
land settlers. At that time, in consequence of the havoc 
wrought by King Philip and his allies, the colonists suffered 
from famine. When the news of their distress reached 
Ireland a ship freighted with supplies of all kinds, to the 
value of nearly one thousand pounds or five thousand dol- 
lars,! was sent from Dublin to Boston, the proceeds of 
which were divided among one hundred and sixteen desti- 
tute families of the latter city. 

A few years later a scene of a different character was wit- 

* CfvmweUiam Seiilem^nt in Jretand, ^ 

t Chkf JostiM Daly states the amount as above. 



V, 
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"ia^gh,., of J„h„ o„o<,„i„ , eh,., „,!? '^ "" 
rent to pray bv the si.tp «/ „ / , Cotton Mather 

>«h„LL;u?,v.X'v:'\;Tr'' '■''■'■"'"'■' 

V four mini'ier. of B„ , .' '°' *■■" '» '>= •''"■' ' 

' noojh, but 001 quite ~,n!«r.. ^ ""^ ""■ 
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detuned and executed as a witch." • " The girl," addi the 
historian, who knew lierself to be a deceiver, had no remorse, 
and ic never uccurred to tlie ministers that vanity and love 
of power had blinded their judgment. f 

The number of Irish and their immediate descendants ar 
this period (vas considerable, and it was soon largely 
augmentfd by tlie great immigration from Ireland which fol- 
lowed the successful efforts of William of Orauge and hio 
Parliament for the destruction of the Irish woolen manii< 
facture. Lord fiellamont, an Irish peer of agreeable man- 
ners and very popular with all parties, though a bigot like 
the rest of his class, was Governor of Massachusetts from 

1699 to 1 701, when he suddenly died. It was he who iu 

1700 caused the arrest of the famous pirate Capuin Kidd, 
and sent him to England to be tried and executed. About 
the year 1718, " a large body of immigrants arrived from 
Londonderry, bringing with them the maaufacture of linen 
and the implements used in Ireland. The matter was 
earnestly taken up by the peojile of Boston, and it was de- 
cided to establish a spinning school there. Those immi'^. 
grants likewise introduced the general use of the potato." % J 
f Among the " redemptioners " who landed in Massachu> 

setts in 1733 was John Sullivan of Killamey, Kerry county, 
or, as some assert, of Limerick, the father of Major-Generr.l 
Sullivan, who, on December 16, 1774, struck the first blow 
in the Revolutionary struggle, by capturing Fort William 
and Mary, near Portsmouth, N. H., and carrying off the 
artillery and ammunition stored there. There was con- 
siderable jealousy manifested about this time at the large 
influx of Irish into New England. The General Court of 
Massachusetts, in 1730, warned ceruin families recently 
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arrived from Ireland who had presumed to makfr^ settle* 
ment, to move off within the space of seven monthsj threat* 
ening» in case of non-compliance, that the offenders should 
** be prosecuted by the attorney-general by writs of trespass 
and ejectment." In 1735 a meeting held at Haverhill, to 
bej^n the settlement of Concord, decided that " no aliena- 
tion of any lot should be made without the consent of the 
community," the object of this regulation being the exclu- 
sion of Irish settlers, "against whom a strong national 
prejudice existed, heightened perhaps by zeal in differing 
religious opinions." * But these unfriendly manifestations 
were disregarded, and the people against whom they were 
directed continued to arrive and settle and spread in the in- 

phospitable territory. 

^ In 1737 the Irish element in Boston, had become so numer- 
ous that at a meeting of its pnncipal members held on St Pat- 
rick's Day of that year, it was decided to form a national and 
benevolent organisation to be known as the Chariuble Irish 
Socisty, and to be composed of men of Irish birth or extrac- 
tion. -^This was the first association of the kind established on 
the continent of America, the pioneer in the path of Irish 
American progress, and it still flourishes in undiminished 
vigor, old in years but young in spirit, like the nation whose 
name it bears, and which has such right good reason to be 
proud of it. It has given gallant soldiers and general officers 
of distinguished merit to the Republic not only in the first 
struggle agunst British despotism, but in later oonflias, and 
especially in that for the preservation of the Union, and gives 
to-day promise of a future as brilliant as iu past has been 

glorious. « 

One defea in the original constitution of the society may 
be noted here, though perhaps it might seem ungenerous to 
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allude to a matter of the kind^vhen more than a century 
Jl elapsed since its removali^ One of the r«»e» d«J«ed 
S^t the managers or officers of the organizauon should be 
Cesu". 1 The bitter spirit of the British constuuuon, 
lid rbtghting influence of British penal laws, made ti>e«- 

«Wes then felt, even among the -'^'^''^''^ ^^l^Z 
"nd who engaged in a work of benevolence «f P^^"J^"^; 
But the obnoxious clause was soon stncken out. andtj«"«- 
forlh Irishmen of all creeds stood upon an equal footing as 

members of the association, «,-h*ni of the 

r The names of the twenty-six ongmal membe« o^ ^he 
' Society are as follows -.-Robert Duncan, Andrew Knox, 

Siel Walsh. Joseph St. I-^--' J^^^Vr^^^S' 

SI KS^iaintMayes.'samuel M-. l>hiUp J^^^^^^ 
James Egart, George Glen, Peter Pclh..m. John Utte, 
i«hibald' Thomas. Edward AWerchurch Jam^^^ Clark. 
T«hn Clark Thomas Bennett and Patnck Walker. ; 
^ The meetingrwere continued uninterruptedly unul .775. 
after wSch date none were held until .784. a proo thatthe 
tit:- were not idle specutors of ti.e .nj«t^nd success, 
ful effort made by America for .u »«'«P«"^««=*; 
When heart and hand and blood were required m the cause 
)I uLrt^ they contributed their share most cheerfully, and 
len the «uL^ triumphed and they rested from the.r 
7 w, IfoMht first acu of the society on resummg its 
'^S^'^nS i-Lrse was . -gr.jt-Ute each other on 

f r TthtmlJrn^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^'''' 

{ Among f'V^^^^^ll ,1,, Chariuble Irish Society re- 

"• P,«id«.. B<.y«r,Ccnun«U. Addr^.. S.. P.trick'._D.y. .837.^ 
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Knox, Brig^Gen. Simon Elliot, CapU. Ash, Callahan, 

Dalton, Dunn, Fletcher, Howard, Leslie, Malcolm, McNeil, 

JdcClure, McCordey, Mackay, Magee, and others."^ Capt. 

JLIalcolm died early in the struggle, and his tombstone in 

Oopps Hill burying ground served King George's soldiers 

<<>r a target, upon which the mark of the bullets are yet to 

be seen. Rev. John Moorhead, first pastor of the Old 

Presbyterian Meeting House, who left Ireland in 1730 and 

became a member of the Society in 1739, was an energetic 

patriot. The Daughters of Liberty, previous to the Revolu* 

^on, used to meet at his house, where they were treated with 

tbe greatest kindness. '* The founders of his congregation 

Irish Presbyterians, and their first house of worship 

a bam which sufficed until they were able, in 1744, to 

naild a neat wooden edifice.* It was in this church that 

lie State Convention met in 1788, to ratify the Federal 

Constitution. 

Peter Pelham, an original member of the Society, is the 
irst Boston engraver of whom mention is made. He was 
ilso a painter of some reputation. Having married the 
Hdow of Copley, a tobacconist, he taught the rudiments of 
ft to her son, J. S. Copley,t who afterward went to England 
rhere he acquired great reputation as a painter, and became 
he father of Lord Lyndhurst, so well known for his de- 
lundation of the Irish as '' aliens in blood, language and 
fcligion/* 

In 1 7 19 Londonderry in New Hampshire was colonized 
* fay one hundred Irish families who introduced the spin» 
log wheel and the culture of flax and potatoes." % They 
l4)idly increased in numbers. *' In process of time the 
l^tcendants of the Londonderrv settlers spread over Wind« 



^ Dnke^s L t m dmm rkt #/ BMSm^ p. S63. 
f Marmte's Atmiiimi FuU 0/ ittkmd. 
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ham, Chester, Litchfield, Manchester, Bedford, Goffstov 
New Boston, Antrim, Peterborough and Ackworth, in N 
Hampshire, and Barnet in Vermont. They were also I 
first settlers of many towns in Massachusetts, Maine a 
Nova Scotia." ♦ About 1738, according to Spencer, ** 1 
manfuacture of linen was considerably increased by 1 
coming of Irish emigrants.! At the same period the town 
Dublin, N. H., was founded and named after the Irish ca 
tal. In the petition for incorporation it is descril>ed as ' 
tract of land commonly called and known by the name 
Dublin (or Monadnock). When it was first called by 1 
name of Dublin does not appear."! Irish immigrants 
large numbers continued for a long time to seek a home 
this quarter, and when the tocsin of Revolution sound< 
their children followed Surk, Reed and Poor, to fight uni 
the standard of liberty. 

In 1723 a colony of Irish arrived in Maine, and gave 
name of Belfast to the first settlement which they found 
Others of their nationality following in their footst 
located in the vicinity of Bangor and Kittery, where Whipf 
one of the Irish-American Signers of the Declaration, > 
born in 1730, and Machias, where Maurice O'Brien, of Co 
reared up the iive, sturdy sons, wlio at the dawn of 1 
Revolution won for the young Republic iu first naval victo 

Among the arrivals here, in the year 1726, was the fatl 
of Matthew Thornton and his family, who settled in G 
necticut. The future Signer, however, after some yes 
having studied medicine, removed to New Hampshi 
Matthew Lyon was among the Redemptioners who ca 
over in 1759. He was first assigned to one Bacon 
Woodbury, who afterwards transferred him to Hugh Hann 



* Bsrstow's New Hamptkirt^ 
\ HuUm7 p/DiMin, N. H. 



\ Spencer, Yol. Li p. i 
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Of Litchfield, for two itag*. Other triih immi^ranu Mttled 
about this time at Saybrook and other tomu in Connecticut. 
In 1799 Berkeley, Anglican Bishop of Cloyne, came over and 
•culed near Newport, R. I., where he waited for three yeari 
expecting that the English government would tend on 
money voted him by the Parliament, to enable him to carry 
out a projett of converting the "savage Americans to 
Chnslianity." He waited in vain, however, and at the 
end of the period named returned to Ireland, after having 
given his farm of ninety acres, and "the finest collecUon 
of books that ever came at one time into America," to 
Yaie College. 

New York asd New JeKSBV. 
Heniy Hudson, a famous explorer in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, in 1609 soiled up the river 
which bears his name, but which had been previously dis. 
covered by some Spanith navigators. He ascended the 
nver as far as Albany, and returning soon after called in at 
Dartmouth, EngUnd, where his ship and himself were 
•eiaed and held for eight months. At the end of that time 
the ship was allowed to finish her voyage to Holland, but 
Hudson was still not permitted to depart, and was soon 
•eat out oa another exploring expedition, from which, how- 
ever, he never returned. The Dutch, on receiving the 
reports of the discoveries made by their officer, despatched 
^^U to open a trade with the Indians, caused forU to be 
^*«eted at several points, and named their newly-acquired 
•«!-ntory New Netherlands, and its prindpal post New 
-Amstadam, (now New York). The English, not satisfied 
with their already very Urge possessions on this side of the 
oce*n, wished to own the whole continent, and manifested an. 
n«y«ce and «,eerMth« progress of the Duicli. So bitter 
«, their feeling that when Minuet, the Director General of 
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the new colony, was driven by strevs of weather, while re 
turning home in 1633, to take shelter in Plymouth, tli< 
English officials detained him, and affected to look u|>oi 
him as an intruder on their territory. Wrangling continue< 
between the English and Dutch colonists until 1664, whei 
a. body of British troops seized upon New Netherlands 
which was thenceforth called, except during a very brie 
interval, New York, in honor of the Duke of York, after 
wards Jnmes II. 

There were, at least, a few Irish .tt an early period In thii 
colony. Father Jogues, the noble Jesuit missionary, says ii 
a letter written in 1641, that he fouivd a young Irishman 
whose confession he heard, on the Inland of Manhattan. Ii 
1653 Father Poncetadministered tlie Sacraments of Penano 
and Holy Communion to two Catholics, presumably Irish 
whom he met at Fort Orange (Albany). In 1683 Thomai 
Dongan, Earl of IJinerick, an Irish Catholic, was appointei 
governor of the colony, to succeed Sir Edmund Audros 
In October of that year he convened the first Legislativ< 
Assembly ever held in New York. Like Lord Baltimort 
he was opposed to religious persecution, and the first ao 
passed by the Aisembly declared that " no pereon or person) 
who profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, shall at any tim< 
be any ways molested, punished or disquieted; but that al 
and every such person or persons may from time to tim< 
and at all times, freely have and fully enjoy his or theii 
judgments or consciences, in matters of religion, throughout 
all the province." This body also provided for the electior 
■of its members every three years. A short time after the 
Governor gave charters to the cities of New York and 
Albany. 

Governor Dongan favored immigration. In a letter tc 
the Lord President he says, " It will be very necessary u 
sead over men to build those forts. * * * My Lord, 
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there are people enough in Ireland who had pretences to 
estates there, and are of no advantage to the country, yet 
may live here very happy. I do not doubt, if his majesty 
think fit to employ my nephev, he will bring over as many 
as the King will find convenient to send, who will be no 
charge after they are landed."* A Catholic college was 

• N. V. m>l. Dtc.. Tol. 1. 956. 

Tbomu Doogin wu the ion of Sir J<^ii Doaptn, an Iriih baronet, 
■ad wai born ia 1634. He bad dfht brother* and three riitten. At 
'thedMeoflbeCoiifedenta War he j<^ned the French annjr, but in 1677, 
■>.' Charlea II. bwcd an ordo' recalUns all BritUh (uhfccti in forriso mt- 
. TiceaDd be remraed home. la 1683 as, above Mated, he wai made Gov- 
ernor of New Vorlt. The Charter of charten and pririlegct, adopted 
nader hli direction In 16S3, decreed that there ahould be no taxe* im- 
poocd except b/ act of the Garemor and Anembl/. In 16S7, the Dec- 
laratioo of Indulgence was promul^ted, which authoriied public wor- 
ihip b]r aojr lect and nbolisbcd all rdigioat qualification! for office. 

At the doae of hi* icrviees as Governor " he wai offered a rct^iment 
Bad the rank of ilajor-General bjr King Jamea, but he refuied, and re- 
tired to hi* coontjr icat on Loos talaad." When the newt of the chan^ 
reKhcd New York, Ldilcr iciied the fort and pretended that the 
partiiau of Kin^ Jamci had formed a plot to fclie the province. Don- 
{an, ehar^ whh bein; a Capiat, was hnnted aboat froni place to place, 
and writs iamed for his apprehension. After lyin^ in the hajr for a 
foctnl^t, waiting to laU for Engtaad, atrcM of weather compelled hi* 
fctnnb He escaped to Rhode Island and reached England In 1691. 
DoBfaa found hii brother, the Earl of LJmerick, ao exile, and the lam- 
ilj cMatc* c e n fi li a ted. Hb brother died in 169S and he became Earl of 
Umerick. An Act of Parliament waa passed in 1703 recogniilng his 
claim to the family euatei, but he could onljr redeem them oo pxTmeni 
of iacntDhrancc* placed oa them bj the Dutch general to whom they 
were given, and in 1714 he atate* that, after pa^g his brother's ddits 
and hi* own, b* bad little left for hi* lui^Mrt. In December, 1715, the 
la« Eatl of Umctkh of hfa race died peacefully In London, On his 
tombetoqe, at St Fancnu, la the Intcriptlon : " The Right Hon. Thos, 
Dongan, Eari of Umcrick, died Dec. 14, 1715, aged 81 years. X*- 
'^ fiatttat U fou. Aawn." Hon. James W. Gerard, lays : " He waa 
ftofapvicMtlawwaad polUc^ aid &Ucd tU public duties o( 
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founded on Manhattan Island at this time, and Utree pnest. 
were stationed there. But on the accession of »«« Prmce 
of Orange 10 the English throne, bigotry again grew ram- 
It disler. a merchant of New York, usurped the govern- 
Sent, and addressed a letter to William J-'^^;'"/. ^;. ,*«• 
He at the same time caused statemenu to b« published 
in which was affirmed the need of protecting the.secur.v 
of the Protestant religion," and « was added that the Pa 
pisu on Sutea Wand did threaten to cut inha^unu 
throats and to come and bum the cuy;" that a«na "^^«- 
dividual *' had arms in hi. house for fifty men; that e.ghty 
or a hundred men were coming from Boston and oUier 
place, who were hunted away, and that tl»"« «« «J^^ 
of them Irish and Fapisu; that a good part of the soldier. 

hi* difficnh post with activity and «i«lon.. y^^^^^^Z^^.^. 
moderate in hi. gov.mm«.t-iw' "^ "^""HI^ 1Z^ ey of 
«ter wa* that of an «prie>" '"<' «»»"«« P^-Kx^- "I"'"'*!:" 

worthy mind and spirit, taking car, "^' *" '"'j^^^ himself of 
do Iheir duty in maintaining the minliter oflhe P^^ "J^^^^ 
a different opinion of ^^^^"j^^''::t^:Zl^^, 
tburii at Amiterdam. that Gov. Dongan w*« a buu. 
politeae**, and fricndlineia." , .- «rtv oeriod of 

We trac. " the footstep, of the Celt " at Albany at an «^P«^ " 

A^rii (.!» H*».n ., K.UKI1). C«.r,., «..»». *. ,ad,,r-^ 
Hoi H. IM^' AIJ™- " 1>"^>"°" <^'|««^ J"" •■• 
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m the fort already were Papist.," etc* William did not 
reply to the letter of his would-be friend, but sent Col. 
Slaughter out as governor, who tried and hanged Leisler 

Sl5^?r f "•^'' *"'' *"'^'*- The Assembly. 
«Iled together m 169,, passed a resolution declaring all laws 

d^vS^K 2"^"?"' """^"^ ''••*'• This Jf course 
i^m Ir p*?*^.**^ ^**"«*"'' ''^^^' of Liberty." 
™ hI^ J*^ *t *" **"•" P"^' by wWch CathoUcs 
WW d-^ved of the sacred right of liberty of conscience. 
This preaous pronouncement declared "Nothing herein 
menuoned or contained shall extend to give liberty for any 
pe«ons of the Romish religion to exercise their manner of 
worship contrary to the laws and statutes of their majesties' 
^om of England." t In 1697 this was repealed, or 
rather one much more severe was substituted for it. By 
^fa« "law" every priest, etc.. remaining in or doming 
mto the provmce after November, , 700. should be " deemed 
and accounted an incendiary and disturber of the public 

^ A ^:^^ "* ^"^"f ^ 'be true Christian reli- 
Jion, and should be adjudged to suffer perpetual im- 
pn«>n«ent." I„ case of e«:ape and ca^u?^ he Z. 

X^Z . r"' Tt "^ «""^^ **^ «^^'°« bim shelter 
^«*U> pay a fine of $,000 and to sund three days in the 

^^^i^LTT^'' *""*'~" "*• "«'« by which 
/«, V f P"** wcu«anu were prohibited from voting 

"L'^cC^in'^^^^ We are told that the cry Of 

the aurch in danger - was often heard on elecUon, and 

other oocaaiona , in New York at this time, A nm d W 

♦N.Y.Hi.t.Doc.^.HL 

I «!«. Cath. Clmfdi la New York. 
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not dare avow himself a Catholic — it was odious. A chapel 
would then have been pulled down.-^ 

In 1 741, when New York City contained from twelve to 
twenty thousand! inhabitants, a pretended plot was detected 
which led to the judicial murder of a larger number of people, 
including one who is believed by most writers to have been 
a Catholic priest, John Ury. Several fires had broken 
out in different places within a short time, and the rumor 
was started that they had been caused by negroes, who 
formed at that period almost one-sixth of the population. 
Many persons were arrested, and tried for alleged complicity 
in this supposed plot, two white men and eighteen 
negroes were hanged, fourteen of the latter burned, and 
seventy-one transported and sold, chiefly in the West Indies. 
From the reports of these proceedings which have reached 
us it is evident that New York contained a number of 
Catholics, and that the old superstitious dread of what was 
called ^'Popery," by the fanatical and ignorant, still exercised 
21 demoralizing influence over the minds of many. 
r Many settlements throughout New York State were 
founded by Irish immigrants, at a comparatively early period. 
New Windsor, the oldest town in Orange county, was flrst 
settled in 1731 by Irish immigrants | at the head of whom 
was Charles Clinton, father of General James Clinton, 



• Hist. Cath. Church in New York. 

t Hilt. Cath. Church in New York ssyi is.ooo ; O'Kaae Murray. 

90,000. 

\ MeKeiuie*s Remarkable Irishmen ; History of Orange County, 
etc. Near the old church of FortHerkimer.or Mohawk, about four miles 
west of Little FaUs, Herkimer county, is to be seen a large brown sand- 
stone slabk placed there by the Provincial government, 00 which is the foK 
lowing inscription: "Here reposeth the body of John Ring, Esq., of the 
kingdom of Ifeland • • • • who departed thislife the sothday of Sep- 
tember, I75S. In the 30th year of his age.**— Lossing. 
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The Irish came in great numbers to New York as to uihcr 
States, just before the Revolution. In Kiviii^ton s G>t:.ttie 
of Aug. 4. W74i appears the following item: — 

"Yesterday arrived the Necdham, Captain Cliei.'vcrs, with 
300 passengers from Newr>', the times of servants, of liuth 
sexes to be disposed of to i>ay for their passage." 

New Jersey began at an early i>eriod to receive coiiiitlLT- 
able accessions to its population from Ireland, Thuinas 
Sharp, a Dublin Quaker, who came over about lOSo, ami 
settled in Newtown, has led an account of the emif,'raiiuii i>f 
his party, in which he siys: "l^'t it be rcnn;ml)LTcd ihiii, 
it having wrought upon ye minds of some friends that dwult 
in Ireland, and a pressure being laid upon them for .•.oiul- 
years, from which they could not remove uini! ilicy jj.iw; 
up 10 leave their friends and relatives there, wiih ihtir cmii- 
foruble subsistence, to transport themselves and familiu^ 
into this wilderness. In order, thereto, they sent from 
Dublin, in Ireland, to one Thomas Lunkin, a i-'rieiid la 
London, commander of a punk, who came and m^iji; his 
agreement to transport them into New Jersey, liui whilu 
the ship lay at Dublin, Thomas Lunkin, getiint; ^Lck, re- 
mained behind, and put the command under his in.ite. 
John Daggar, who set sail the 19th, gth month {two montlis) 
following, where they were well entertained at the hou.se of 
the Thompsons, who had before gone from Irelanti in 
1677. These had atuined a good living by their industry. 
From there we went to Salem, where were sever.il houses 
that were vacant of persons who had left the town lo settle 
in the country. In these we resided for the winter, which 
proved to be moderate. At Wickacoa (t'hiliidclphja) we 
purchased a boatofthcSwansons, and so went to Burlington, 
to the commissioaers, of whom we obtained a warrant of 
survey from th^ then surveyor-genecal, Daniel Secd^. 
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Then, after some considerable search to and fro in what 
was then called the third of Irish tenth, we at last pitched 
upon the place then called Newtown, which was be(ore the 
atettlement of Philadelphia. In the spring of i68^ we all 
removed from Salem, together with Robert Zane, who had 
before come with the Thompsons from Ireland, and was 
also expecting us. So we began then our settlement; and 
though we were at times pretty hard bestead, having all 
our provisions, as far as Salem, to fetch by water, yet, 
through the mercy of God, we were preserved in health 
and from any extreme difficulty. A meeting was immedi- 
ately set up at the house of Mark Newby, and in a short 
time it grew and Increased, iato which Mr. Cooper and 
family, that lived at the Poynte, resorted. We had then 
zeal and fervency of spirit, although we had some dread 
of the Indians as a salvage people, nevertheless, ye Lord 
turned them to be serviceable to us, and to be tery loving 
and kinde. Let, then^ the rising generation consider that 
the settlement of this country was directed upon an im* 
pulse, by the spirit of God-s people, not so much for their 
ease and tranquillity as for their posterity, and that the 
wilderness, being planted with a good seed, might grow 
and increase. But should not these purposes of the good 
husbandman come to pass, then they themselves shall suffer 
loss. These facts I have thought good thus to leave be- 
hind, as one having had knowledge of these things from 
the beginning.'*^ 

^Appsadk to Watson's Aaaals el Fhiladslphia. 
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THE IRISH IN THE SOUTH. 



The first permanent settlement in Virginia was begun at 
Jamestown in 2607. For many years the emigrants had 
great difficulties to contend with, and the reporu of their 
privations were calculated to retard emigration to the 
colony. James the First, in 1619, sent there one hundred 
convicts taken out of the prisons and sold for a term of 
years, and this practice, we are told, was continued up to 
the reign of George IH. It need not be supposed that, 
in the great majority of cases, the men then sent to 
Virginia were criminals of the ordinary type. Obstinate 
l^easants who resisted the inclosure of commons, and often 
political offenders, formed a considerable proportion of 
those who were transported to the colony. In the year 
above mentioned the treasurer of the I^ondon company to 
which the territory had been granted, shipped to Virginia 
a number of young women who became the wives of the 
colonists on payment to the company of one hundred 
pounds of tobacco for each of them. 

In 1652 Cromweirs commissioners apix>inted to report 
on the condition of Ireland, advised that *'Irish women as 
being too numerous now * * * l>e sold to merchants 
and transported to Virginia, New England, Jamaica, or 
other countries.'* The suggestion was acted on, and the 
number of women and children transported from Ireland 
to the West Indies and the colonics named, exceeded the 
entire white population of those territories at nhat period. 
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CHAPTER vr. 

THE IRISH IN THE SOUTH. 

The first permanent settlement in Virginia was begun at 
Jamestown in 1607. For many years the emigraiu^ hail 
great difficulties to contend with, and the reports of ilieir 
privations were calculated to retard emigraiion tu tlii; 
colony, James the First, In 1619, sent there one hmuired 
convicts taken out of the prisons and sold for a tcrin of 
years, and this practice, we arc lold, was continued up tu 
the reign of George III. It need not be supposfil tlint, 
in the great majority of cases, the men then sent to 
Vitginia were criminals of the ordinary type. Objiu.atc 
|>ea&anls who resisted the inclosure of commons, aiul uiien 
political offenders, formed a considerable proporuun of 
those who were transported to the colony. In the year 
above mentioned the treasurer of the London coiiipany to 
which the territory had been granted, Bhip|>ed to \'ir>;mia 
a nuniljcr of young women who l)ecamc the wivtw „i ihe 
colonists on payment tu the com]>any of oue huu^lred 
pounds of tobacco for each of them. 

In 1C53 Cromwell's commissioners appointed to nji.iE*. 
on the condition of Ireland, advised that "Iri.sli nouien a> 
Iwing too numerous now • • * l)c sold to men lianis 
and transported to Virginia, New Kngland, Jamaii*.., or 
other countries." The suggestion was acted on, ainl the 
number of women and children transported fruui Ireland 
to the West Indies and the colonics named, eNcceded the 
entire whit, population of those Wrritories anhai period. 
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It may be remarked here that this atrocious system of seiz- 
ing and transporting the Irish to America did not, as is 
generally supposed, terminate with the restoration of 
Charles II. In 1699 Father Garganel, S. J., su|)criur ui 
the Island of Martinique, asked for one or two Irish Fathers 
for that and the neighboring islands, which were "full of 
Irish;*' for he continues, "every year ship loads of men, boys, 
and girls, partly crimped, partly carried off by main force 
for purposes of slave trade, are conveyed by the English 
from Ireland."* 
In course of time many of those who had been transported 

* Lenehaa's History of Limerick. The following extract is from the 
vorlc just quoted of the numbers, and the terrible situation of the expa- 
triated Irish in those Islands. In i6s3 * 'twenty-five thousand Irishmen, 
sold as sbvcs in 5Miint Kitt's and the adjoininj^ islands, petitioned for a 
priest. Through the Admbal du Poenry the petition was placed in 
Father Hartcgaa's hands. He was a Limerick Jesuit. He volunteered 
himself and disappeared from our view. As he spoke Irish, English, 
and French, he was very fit foi 'hat mission, which was always supplied 
wift Irish Jesuits from Limetic*! for more than a hundred years after- 
wards. It to thought that Father Hartegan assumed the name of De 
Siritch, to avoid giving umbrage to the English, for, in the year 1650, 
according to letters written five years after the petition, an Irish Father 
De Stritch was welcomed and blessed by the Irish of Saint Kitt's, heard 
the coofesstons cl three thousand of them, then went disguised as a 
limber merchant to I^Iontserrat, employed numbers of Irish as wood- 
cutters, revealed his real character to them, and spent the mornings ad* 
■untstering the sacraments, and the day in hewing wood, to throw dust 
ib the eyes of the English. Meanwhile the heretics, jealous of the 
aeligioaa oomolatioiis of the Catholics of Saint Kitt's, treated them with 
(real cruelty, transported one hundred and fifty of the most fervent and 
■fcipcctable to Crab Island, where they left then to die of starvation. 
Xiis bkm fell heavy 00 the heart of poor Father De Stritch. He got 
a^gcihcr as many of the Irish of Saint Kitt's as he could, and pasted 
^rith them to the French Isbnd of Cuadaloupe, where he lived a Umg 
~ with them, mom and Hwn going in disguise to help the Irish of the 
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to the West Indies in this manner found their way to th< 
colonies on the continent, in search of greater freedom anc 
a more healthful climate. They were enabled to do s( 
without much difficulty,owing to the fact that many of theii 
countrymen had managed, notwithsunding all the obstacle 
in their way, to engage in the trade carried on by the peopb 
of New England and the other provinces with those o 
Barbadoes and the adjacent islands. Many Irishmen com 
manded vessels engaged in this trade and not a few sooi 
became owners themselves. 

In 1690 an Irish trader named Doherty from Virgini 

visited the Cherokees and afterwards lived among them fo 

a number of years.* Like many others of his countryme 

he was among the earliest pioneers of civilization in th 

then unknown West. The first Presbyterian ministe 

regularly settled in Virginia was a native of Donagoi 

Antrim county, named Craig, bom in 1709 who emigrate 

to America at an early age.f In 1693 "Thomas Neal 

obtained a patent for establishing a post in the colonies i 

rates proportioned to those of the English post-office.'' 

Under the government of William Gouch, who assume 

the duties of office in \^2^, Virginia received larj 

accesions of Irish emigrante. Those who had receive 

grants of frontier lands, especially Hite, Beverly ar 

Burden, **sent out advertisements to meet the emigran 

as they landed on the Delaware, and also as they we 

about to leave their native land, offering favorable tern 

to actual settlers; and soon after Hite removed his farm 

Opecquon. The Irish immediately from Ireland beg; 

to rear habiutions around him and his sons-in-law, BowmJ 

and Christian, and near to Stephens and McKay. Samu 



« HlMnsa^s Annals of Tennessee. t Foote*s Sket^h^ of Virj^in 
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took his residence at the head spring of the Opec- 
having purchased from Htte x 6,000 acres. A son- 

Becket, was seated between Mr. Glass and North 
un. His son David took his residence a little 
bis father, at Cherry Mead. His son Robert was 
a little further down, at Long Meadows. * ♦ ♦ 
iown the creek was Joseph Colovin and his family, 
came John Wilson and the Marquis family, with 
he was connected. Next were the McAuleys, and 
lUtam Hoge. Adjoining these, to the south, were 
en family, a part of whom speedily removed to Front 
The McGill family now occupy their position 

A little beyond the village lived Robert Wilson; 
lidence remains to this day. A little down the 

lived James Vance, son-in-law of Sam Glass, and 
(T of a numerous race^ — most of whom are to be 
irest of the AUeghanies. Those were all as early as 
«*! '37-(*) * *. * There is a limestone pyramid 
:ells us it was reared to the memory of Samuel Glass 
aiy Gamble, his wife, who came from Banbridge, 
' Down, Ireland, and were among the early scttlerB, 
their abode on the Opecquon in 1736.*' 
kong others who came to Virginia about this time 
was an Irish girl named Polly Mulhollin. On 
ivml she was hired to James Bell, to pay her passage, 
ii whom she remained during the period her servi- 
IS to continue. At iu expiration she attired herself 
habit of a man, and with hunting-shirt and moc- 
went into Burden's grant for the purpose of making 
unenu and acquiring a title to land. Here she 

thirty cabins, by virtue of which she held one 
d acres adjoining each. When Benjamin Burden, 
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the younger, came on to make deeds to those who held 
cabin rights, he was astonished to see so many of the name 
of Mulhollin. Investigation led to the discovery of the 
mystery, to the great mirth of the other claimants. She 
resumed her Christian name and familiar dress, and many 
of her respectable descendants still reside within the limits 
of Burden's grant."* 

^ The counties of Patrick and Rockbridge were settled 
chiefly by Irish at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The McDowells, Breckenridges, McDuffies, McGruders, 
were among the first pioneers of the district. In 1750-54, 
we are told that the population of Virginia grew '^every 
day" more numerous through the influx of Irish 
emigrants, who took up ground in the remote counties of 
that province as well as in North Carolina and Maryland. 
Jefferson speaks of the Irish who ''had gotten possession of 
the valley between the Blue Ridge and the North Mountain 
forming a barrier which none could venture to leap" at 
this period, f Mitchell tells us that the migration of Prot- 
estant dissenters from Ireland, which commenced in Lord 
Carteret's time(i73i), afterwards took large proportions, 
and Western Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
Georgia were in a great measure peopled by those emi- 
grants. | Among the new arrivals from Ireland at this 
period were Philip Embury or Emory and Barbara Hock, 
who, it is said, ^^laid the foundation of the Methodist Church 
both in the United States and Canada. "g 

John Campbell, the great ancestor of the Campbells of 
Holston, came from Ireland to America, with a family of 
five grown sons and several daughters, in the year 1726. 
About the year 1736 he removed to what was then Orange, 

* Ilistorical Colledknis o( Virj^inia. f JeflTcnon, Op. vi., 485. 

I IliMory c»f IrrlMi (i Hont John KcU^, I*li«rly Ifihli S^uk^, 
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afterwards Augusta county, where he resided until his 
death, and where his numerous descendants lived for many 
years. Patrick had a son Charles, and he a son Williara, 
who was the General William Campbell of the Revolution. 
David, the youngest son of John, married May Hamilton, 
and had a family of thirteen children, seven sons and six 
daughters, the youngest of whom was nineteen years old 
when they removed to Holston. In 1765 John, the oldest 
son of David Campbell, in company of Dr. Thomas Walker, 
explored the western wilderness, and purchased for his 
father and himself an ancient survey, near the headwaters 
of the Holston. 

"The first settlers on the Shenandoah were, like those of 
Opecquon, from Ireland. John Lewis came from Ireland 
by way of Portugal, to which he first fled after a bloody 
encounter with an oppressive landholder, of whom Lewis 
was lessee. Lewis brought his wife, Mary, with him. He 
had four sons: three of them, Thomas, Andrew, and 
William, born in Ireland, and Charles, the child of his old 
age, born a few months after settlement in their mountain 
home. Attended by his family and a band of about thirty 
of his faithful tenantry, he arrived in Virginia, and lixed 
their residence amid the till then unbroken forests of West 
Augusta. John Lewis' selllcment was a few miles below 
the site of the town of Staunton, on the banks of the 
stream which still bears his name. Charles was the hero of 
many a gallant exploit, which is still treasured in the mem- 
ories of the descendante of the border ridemen, and there 
are few families among the AUeghanies where the name 
and deeds of Charles Lewis are not familiar as household 
words. Thomas Lewis, though less efficient during the 
Indian wars than his brethren, was a man of learning and 
sosod iudement. and rpnresentcd fh^ fnimiu t^t 1 ■.».»••. 
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0/ the convention which ratified the Constituti 

United States and formed the Constitution of Vir 

T] afterwards sat for the county of Rockingham 

A^ of Delegates of Virginia. In 1765 he was in 

^ Burgessess, and voted for Patrick Henrj 

j; resolutions. Thomas Lewis hrul four sons wh( 

U participated in the war of the Revolution; the yi 

^* whom, Thomas, bore an ensign's commission \ 

j\ fourteen years of age. .Andrew Lewis, the seco 

M John Lewis, was the General Lewis who comn 

t '. the battle of Point Pleasant. Willljam Lcivis, the 

If' was an active participator in the border wars, ar 

I 1 officer of the Revolutionary army, in which o 

J, was killed, and another maimed for life."* 

'' Among others may be mentioned Col, James P; 

^^' came from Donegal about 1750 and obtained ' 

T]- Governor of Virginia a grant of i;o,ooo acres 

/ J upon which a large number of his tounirymeii set 

^ In the latter part of December, 1743, the inha 

V Timber Ridge were assembled at McDowell's hou 

' road from Staunton to Le.vington, to resist ot 

I murderous incursions of the Indians from Ohio 

I rot yield the valley of the Shenandoah to the w 

with their lives. McDowell had rallied his neiglil 

I '. poorly skilled in savage warfare, the company fc 

*fr.''. ambush, at the junction of the North River and tf 

> and at one fire, McDowell and eight of his compa 

dead. "The Indians fled precipitately, in con 

- • ■ probably of the unusual extent of their murderoui 

The alarmed population gathered in the field of s 

thought more of the dead than of pursuing the 

whom they supposed far on their way to the West, 
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nine bloody corpses on horseback and laid them sid/e by 
side, near McDowell's dwelling, while they prepared their 
graves in overwhelming distress. Though mourning the 
loss of their leading men, and unacquainted with military 
maneuvers on th^ frontiers, no one talked of abandoning 
possessions for which so high a price of blood was given 
in time of profound peace. In their sadness the women 
were brave. Burying their dead with the solemnity of 
Christian rites, while the murderers escaped beyond the 
mountains, men and women resolved to sow their fields, 
build their church, and lay their bodies in Timber Ridge. 
The burial place of these men is to be seen in a brick 
inclosure on the west side of the road near the Red House, 
or Maryland Tavern, the residence of McDowell. Enter- 
ing the iron gate, and inclining to the left, about fifteen 
paces, there is to be seen a rough, unhewn limestone, about 
two feet in height, on which, in rude letters by an unknown 
and unpracticed hand, is the following inscription, next in 
age to the Irish school-master's wife in the graveyard of 
Opeoqoon:* 

Hsm LTD TNB BODY OF 

JOHN HackDOMTELL. 

Deeed. Deccmbar, t74> 

'%et us pause a few moments at this rough, low, time- 
worn stone, in the very center of the graves, the first, with 
an inscription! reared in the valley of Virginia, to mark 
the resting-place of an emigrant. You will scarcely read 
the inacription on one side or decipher the letters on the 
other. The stone crumbled under the unskillful hands of 
the husband, who brought it from that eminence yonder 
in the west, and, in the absence of a proper artist, inscribed 

•Foote's Slntchct of Virginia. 
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the letters himself, to be a memorial to his young and lovely 
wife. Tradition says he was the schoolmaster. 

JOHN WILSON 

|NTBRRBI> HBRK 

THE BODIES OF HIS S 

CHILDREN & WIFE 

Y« MoniBM Mary MAacut* 

wbo Dyed Aisrt. 

TIIK4^b 174Sf 

Aged ca yean 

••On the side on which Ireland is chiseled, the pebbles in 
the stone or his unsteady hand made large indentures and 
rendered the inscription almost illegible. Here the stone 
has stood, a monument of aflfection, and marks the grave of 
the early departed, while the graves of more thau a century 
have passed away."* 

THB CAROUUAS AND OEOROIA. 

In 1663 Charles II. granted to Lord Clarendon and others 
the territory lying between the thirty-first and th.rty-s.xth 
degrees of north latitude and extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Locke devised an eleborate system of gov- 
ernment for the infant colony, which, as Spencer saj^. only 
••affords a singular proof of how little practical >^lue are 
theoretical attempts to arrange and regulate sat«factonly 
the position and claims of the governors and the governed, t 
It WM not difficult to find men willing to become palatmes. 
landgraves, caciques, or barons, as Locke's arrangement 
contemplated; but intending emigrants did not care to 
become their serfs or subjectt, and so the scheme fell to the 

''in 1716, the Yemassee Indians att empted to extirpate 
•Foo»'.Stochet«tVlfgtoUu f Htatocy «C th. U. 8.. wt I. 
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the white settlers^ but they were defeated and their lands 
confiscated. In order to strengthen their frontiers against 
further attacks, the Assembly offered the vacant lands on 
the most favorable conditions to those who would occupy 
them« This induced five hundred Irish families to come 
over and settle doi^^n in the district, but soon after their 
arrival the proprietaries infamously broke through the 
aurangement made by the Assembly and deprived these 
emigrants of their lands. Many of the Irish settlers, it is 
said, perished, and the rest moved further north. The 
proprietors were however soon punished for their greed 
and treachery; the people entered into an association for 
common defence against them, and selected Col. Moore, the 
former governor, to take charge of affairs. Finally their 
charter was declared forfeited and they were obliged to 
accept ^32,ooo in lieu of their claims upon the province.* 
**In Z737 multitudes of laborers and husbandmen in Ireland, 
nnable to procure a comfortable subsistence for their families 
in their native land, embarked for Carolina. The first 
colony of Irish receiving a grant of lands near the Santee 
river formed a settlement which was called Williams- 
burgh, "f It should be mentioned that Carolina was 
divided into two distinct governments in 1729, known as 
North and South Carolina. 

"In 1739 ^hc landlords of Ireland, armed with despotic 
power under acts framed and passed by themselves, rigor* 
ously exercised it against their defenceless tenantry and 
compelled them in thousands to leave their native land and 
seek an asylum in America. An Irish colony was planted 
this year in the Carolinas, and extensive tracts of land of 
^'ssigned tt.**{ Spencer says that such numbers left the 
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North of Ireland at this time for the Carolinas that ''the 
depopulation of whole districts was threatened.*'* 

In 1 745 a large number of Irish immigrants settled in 
North Carolina, ''along the Cape Fear and its tributaries 
and in the fertile domain between the Yadkin and Cataw- 
ba, "f ^bout this period the fathers of Jackson, Calhoun 
and Pickens settled in the Carolinas, and brought with 
them that hatred of British despotism which they trans* 
mitted undiluted to their sons. Ramsay» the historian of 
South Carolina says on this subject: "Of all other coun- 
tries none has furnished the province with so many inhab- 
itants as Ireland. Scarce a ship sailed from any 0/ its ports 
for Charleston that was not crowded with men women and 
children."^ 

Georgia was the last settled of the thirteen colonies. In 
1733 one hundred and sixteen persons, headed by Ogle- 
thorpe, began a settlement at Savannah. Into this colony 
also there came a considerable number of Irish, who did 
good service afterwards for the cause of American liberty. § 

♦ HUt. of U. &, iroL L 

t Lossing 

X History of South Caroliiui. 

g At the first public meeting of the Sons of Liberty held In Savannah, 
July X4, X774, John Glenn was chairman, and amongst those present 
were S. Fariey, J. Bryan, W. Gibbpos, J. Winn, E. Butler and 
•evenl others bearing Irish aainei. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IMMENSE IRISH IMMIGRATION JUST BEFORE THE REVOLU- 
TION. MULTITUDES OF EVICTED TENANTS COME 
OVER AND FIGHT FOR AMERICAN LIBERTY. 

When George II. saw the flower of his army reel and 
break before the headlong onset of the Irish Brigade at 
Fonlenoy, he cried out in his despair, ^Cursed be the laws 
which deprived me of such subjects.'* His ill-starred grand- 
son, the third of the "fools and oppressors" who bore his 
name, had still greater reason to execrate the infamous sys- 
n tcm which drove myriads of maddened Irish across the At- 
/ lantM^ when he learned that Washington had triumphed over 
his mercenary hbrdes, and that of the army which followed 
the patnot chief to final victory, fully one half was composed 
of those whom British "law," and landlord greed and hZ 
had depnved of even the humble shelter of a cabin's roof 
upon the soil of Ireland;- The Pennsylvania Line, the Rifle- 
men of Stark and Morgan, and the fierce Maryland troopers 
who charged with Moylan^ll these and tens of thousands 
besides of America's defenders remembered "British faith'M 
as well as their kindred who a generation before had driven 
Uie bloody Cumberland from the hardest fought field of 
France. The important effecU which the British penal laws, 
and landlord system in Ireland, produced on the destinies of 
America have not hitherto received adequate consideration. 
Th»c are however ample grounds for asserting that to those 
combmed evils, the thirteen colonies were indebted for from 
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a third to a half of their population at the commencement 

Cf the Revolution. 
Of the Irish half of the Continental army, a large pro- 
portion was composed of evicted Irish tenants, who, driven 
from their homes, especially in 1771 and the two 
following years, and unsuccessful in their resistance 
to British "law," fled to America, \o escape the prison 
and the scaffold, and there became the most deter- 
mined enemies of the tyrannical government which had 
oppressed and persecuted them. The proofs which can be 
given of this most important but too frequently ignored 
fact are numerous and conclusive. Rev. Mr. Gordon, a 
Protestant clergyman says:* ''In the government of Lord 
Townshend a part of Ulister began to be disturbed by an in- 
surrection which, originating from a local cause yet a severe 
grievance, was much more extensive and of longer duration 
than that of the 'Hearts of Oak' (an agrarian organization 
which existed a short time previous). An estate in the 
County Antrim, a part of the vast possessions of an absentee 
landlord, the Marquis of Donegal, was proposed, where its 
leases had expired, to be set only to those who could pay 
large fines, and the agent of the marquis was said to have 
exacted extravagant fees on his own account also. Numbers 
of the former tenants, neither able to pay the fines, nor the 
rents demanded by those who on payment of fines and fees^^ 
took leases over them, were dispossessed of their tenements 
and left without the means of subsistence. Rendered thus ^ 
desperate they maimed the cattle of those who had taken 
their lands, .committed also other outrages and to express 
a firmness of resolution styled themselves 'Hearts of Steel.' 
To rescue one of their number confined on a charge of felony 
in Belfast, some thousands of peasants, who neither before 

* History of Ireland, vol U«, SJ7, 



nor after took any pan in the insurrection, marched with the 
Steelmrn ,nto the town and demanded the prisoner from 
the military guard, the officers of which were fortunately 
persuaded by a respectable physician to his liberation in 
order to prevent the ruinous consequences of a dreadful 
battle The association of the Steelmcn euended into the 
ne.ghbonng counties, augmented by distressed or discon- 
tented peasantry, who were not affected immediately by the 
ong.nai gr>evance. By the exertions of the military, some 
were uken and tr.ed at Carrickfergus. As they were ac- 
quuted from the supposed partiali.yof the witnesses and jury 
an Act of Parliament was passed in March. ,77,, ordering 

which the.r offences were committed. Some, in conse- 
quence, were carried to Dublin, but were tilery;, from prei- 
c"fS *rT'n' ''""'' ' '^" ^° ""constitutional,' a^. 
of Earl Harcourt, the obnoxious act was repealed. From a 
sense of the cvl consequences of disorders, insurgents tried 
in their respective counties were now condemned and cxe- 
cuted The insurrection was toully quelled, but its effects 
ZTn^nt^"'^"'-. So great and wide was the discontent 
that many thousands emigrated from those parts of Ulster to 
^itr.r« «";™"' ^"'"^ they soon appeared in arms 
against the British Government, and contributed powerfully 
^ their zeal and valor to the separation of the American 
colonies from the Empire of Great D»iuin " 

Several other writers give a similar account of this -land 
war. lU causes and consequences.' Mannion, speak ing of 

o(tWr««liaio». Thqf*.«»a»ed not »p.yu« «««««« ,^ 
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it, says: "The effects of this agrarian insum 
extended to the adjoining counties (from Antri 
affected the welfare of the province of Ulstei 
strumental in extending liberty to the whole 
Thousands of men, driven from their holding 
with the country, and expressing the decpes 
against the Irish landlords, emigratud to i\men 
there at a critical moment and actuated by thei 
joined the armies of Washington, then contem 
pcndencc, and contributed by their numbers 
their courage and conduct to separate the 
from the British Crown. The emigration to 
ing the years 1771, 1771 and 1773, from the 
land exceeded all former precedent. The ei 
chiefly farmers and manufacturers who, by co 
property into specie, which they took with ih 
was calculated deprived Ulster of one-fourth of 
medium, which then consisted altogether of sp 



luitl lines dem.in>Ji:(l b)' [hi: landlords and ihcir ngenls, 
cattle and houses of any tenants uho should late ihe 
heads.' Uy ihe cxerlions ti[ Itic mlliUry, several of thi 
arrested and brought 10 triil at Carrickfcrgfus: but they 
from the supposed partiality of the witncsM^s and thi 
ariitocracy, enraged at being diwppoinicd of ihe exf 
Iheir revoked va&sals, passed 3 law, that trials forinsL 
should be held in counties different from those in wl 
been committed. Some of the insurgents were, in cc 
to trial in Dublin; but the juries, disj;^slci] at auch : 
constitutional proceeding, acijuitted the prisoners 
This infamous law u-as repealed during Ihe ajminisli 
court, and ihe juries in the disturbed districts were i 
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had been convicted and executed, the disturbances w 
an immense numticr of the Ulsier rrolcstants soug 
npacityof their lanJlords in lliewildsof America,"— 
Harpcrt, New York. 
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a portion equal thereto of the most valuable part of its pop* 
ulation.* He adds that from Belfast there sailed in the 
three years named thirty ships filled with emigrants, from 
Londonderry thirty-six, and from Newry twenty-two, and 
estimates the number of their passengers at over twenty-five 
thousand.! 

At this period, and in fact for a considerable time before, 
emigration to America on a corresponding scale took place 
from the other three provinces of Ireland. This was caused 
not only by the landlord exactions which had compelled so 
many of the Protestant population of Ulster to abandon 
their native land, but also by the privations and per- 
secutions to which the Catholics were subjected through the 
operation of the Penal laws. The overburdened and exas- 
perated people were driven by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion to organize for mutual protection, and the association 
known as. the Whiteboys was formed in 1763 to check evils 
which had become intolerable. 

Writers and speakers of the period sufficiently account 
for the existence of this organization by the facts which they 
relate. According to one authority the landlords of Mun- 
ster ''let their lands to cotters far above their value, and, to 
lighten their burden, allowed commonage to their tenants 
by way of recompense; afterwards, in despite of all equity, 
contrary to all compacts, the landlords inclosed these com- 
mons and precluded their unhappy tenants from the only 
means of making their bargains tolerable.*'| Another writer 
says, "Thrown by law upon the miserable tillers of the soil 
for support, the majority of the (Anglican) clergy employed 
a class of men called tithe proctors to collect revenues: and 

* Hittorjr of the Mttritime PorUof Ireland, p. 333. « 
t Hittorjr of the Maritime PorU of Ireland. 
X McCce, Iliftory of Ireland. 
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never was there a greater scourge inflicted on an unfortu- 
nate country. Their exactions, their cruelties, their oppres- 
sions would furnish material for volumes; and would even 
then convey but a faint image of the intolerable misery they 
occasioned. The Irish law of tithe was far more severe 
than the English: it armed the parson with greater powers, 
it took from the farmer every means of defence against 
illegal overcharges. If the Irish (Anglican) clergy and 
their proctors had been angels they must have been cor- 
rupted by the system: but they were not even the best of 
men, and they used their tremendous power to its fullest ex- 
tent. The oppressions of the landlords and the tithe 
mongers produced their natural effect. The peasants, 
driven to despair, broke out in agrarian insurrections which 
soon became formidable. There was not a man in I«'eland 
ignorant of the cause of these disturbances, but the rulers of 
the land were neither willing to acknowledge their tyranny 
nor inclined to cease from their rapacity. They adopted 
the usual favorite remedy of (Anglo-) Irish legislators, and 
passed a sanguinary code of laws to which no country in 
Europe can furnish a parallel. " * ' ' Acts were passed, ' ' says 
Arthur Young "for the punishment of the Whiteboys, which 
seemed calculated for the meridian of Barbary,'' and which 
tended ' ' more to raise than to quell an insurrection. ' ' f Some 
members of the corrupt and cruel Anglo-Irish Parliament 
were found manly enough to protest against those legalized 
crimes. Lucius O'Brien, member for Clare, denounced 
them in the Irish House of Commons, and added, '*It has 
been said that to prevent opposition to such demands we 
should put in force our penal laws against those that have 
opposed them already, but no penal law, however sanguinary 
in itself and however rigorously executed, will subdue the 
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natives of a free country into a tame and patient acquiescence 
in what must appear to be the most flagitious injustice and 
the most cruel oppression. The insurreaions against which 
we are so eager to cany out the terrow of the law are no 
more than branches of which the shameful negligence of 
our cleigy and the defecto in our institutions are the root* 
Those who endeavored to befriend the people were perse- 
cuted and punished with extreme severity. Because of his 
well-known sympathy with them. Father Nicholas Sheehy was 
executed on an absurd charge after a mock trial at Clonmel 
m 1765. Kve years later Edmund Burke, the faithful ad- 
vocate of the rights of America, was accused of having "sent 
his brother Richard, Recorder of Bristol and a relative, Mr. 
Nagle, on a mission through Munster, to levy money on 
the Popish body for the use of the Whiteboys. ' ' Burke had 
m faa started a subscription to defend the members of the 
organisation when on trial, but he was able to baffle the 
mahce of his enemies and escape evil consequences, although 
others, accused of the same oflfence, including the Bishop of 
Ocjyne, Right Rev. Dr. McKenna, Robert Keating, and 
other Catholics, were arrested on account of it 

The Whiteboys spread themselves all over Munster 
leveled the hedges and fences of those who had inclosed 
the commons, dug op the land of greedy graziers who pre- 
ferred to fatten cattle upon it rather than allow human beings 
to enj«»7 ito fruits, and performed many other acts which 
indicated their sentiments more distinctly and emphatically 
tfan the most eloquent orators could perhaps have done. 
But a large force of regular troops was dispatched to the dis- 
turbed districu by die Government, under the command of 
the Marquis of Drogheda, and after considerable eflfort and 
much bloodshe d and cruelty it succeeded in suppressing Ute 

* llfall PlMtfaMWltMy DsbrtW> 
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outbreak. Those. who had been engaged in it, and many 
others, obnoxious to the landlord faction, were forced to flee 
the country. From Galway, Limerick, Cork, Waterford 
and Wexford they escaped to America to find shelter and, 
before long, an opportunity of avenging themselves upon the 
despotism which had refused to allow them to live in peace 
in their native land. The Moylans, Barry, and tens of 
thousands of their countrymen, who left Ireland in these 
days, had ere long the satisfaction of driving from American 
soil those who had compelled them to abandon their own. 
The Presbyterians and other dissenters of Ulster, precluded 
by the Test Act from aspiring to political or municipal offices, 
were in this respect almost as harshly dealt with as the 
Catholics: all suffered alike from the landlord and other ex- 
actions already alluded to, and the vast numbers of all creeds 
who were forced to leave their homes met here upon a 
common ground and made common cause against the com- 
mon enemy. 

Spencer, speaking of the influx of emigrants here at this 
time, says, ''No complete memorial has been transmitted of 
tho particulars of the emigrations that took place from Eu- 
rope to America at this period, but (from the few illustrative 
facu that are actually preserved) they seem to have been 
amazingly copious. In the years 1771 and 177a, the number 
of emigrants to America from Ireland alone amounted to 
seventeen thousand three hundred and fifty. Almost all 
of them emigrated at their own charge; a great majority of 
them consisted of persons employed in the linen manufac- 
ture, or farmers possessed of some property which they 
converted into money and carried with them. As most of 
the emigrants, and particularly those from Ireland and Scot- 
land, were personally discontented with their treatment in 
Europe, their accession to the colonial population, it might 
reasonably be supposed, had no tendency to diminish or 
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coantetaa the hostile sentimEms towards Briuin which were 
oaily gathering foree in America." •• 

With all these facts borne in mind the acknowledgment 
that halt the Revolutionary army was Irish— wrung from the 
reluctant lip, of the Tory, Galloway, when examined before 
the English Parliamentaiy Committee, ought to excite no 
surprise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BRITISH DESPOTISM AROUSKS .\MERICAN III 
"sons ok UUERTy." 

Bv the treaty of Paris, signed in 17(53, th£ 
England over the wliole of lliis coiitintii 
Mississippi, was acknowledged by France 
briliiant event of the war then closed was the 
Wolfe — the great grandson of one of the Iris 
who defended Limerick against Ireton — won 
blood over Montcalm on the Plains of Abrahai 
sale expulsion of the Acadians from their 
the contest showed that the spirit of Cromwi 
England's councils and tliat her rulers were s 
less and conscienceless as ever towards tho 
hated or feared. The result of the struggle 
measure owing to the efforts of the coloi 
displayed the highest bravery und the grcates 
aiding the power which was so soon to 
malignant oppressor and enemy. Si 
English overbearing and arrogant. Far froi 
ful for the assistance given them, they only 
jealousy the growing strength of those fro 
had received it. In order to make the Amer 
inferiority it was resolved by the British g 
quarter a large body of troops upon them; an 
English revenues, it was decided that dui 
imposed by the London Parhament upon s 
commodities imported into the colonies. 
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THE IRJSH RA CE IN AMERICA. 

"They protected by your arms! Those Sons of Liberty 
have nobly taken up arms in your defence ♦ ♦ ♦ and 
believe me — remember I this day told you so — that same 
spirit of freedom which actuated that people at first, will 
accompany them still; but — prudence forbids me to explain 
myself further." Speaking in a place where the truth 
was so rarely heard; in the presence and under the power 
of the unscruplous and unprincipled enemies of the American 
people, and of all disposed to be their friends, he refrained 
from saying all thai he felt, and expressing fully his antici- 
pations. But his meaning was well understood even then, 
and the correctness of his opinions proved before many 
years had passed away. 

On the same night on which he spoke, Franklin, then in 
London, wrote to his Irish friend, Charles Thomson, of 
Philadelphia — afterwards Secretary of Congress — ^'The 
sun of liberty is set, the Americans must light the lamps 
of industry and economy.'' But the sturdy Celt replied 
"Be assured that we shall light torches of a very different 
sort,'' and they did— torches whose flame consumed the 
rotten fabric of British despotism, and illumined the world 
with the radiance of freedom. 

When the news of the passage of the Stamp Act reached 
America, the Virginia Assembly was in session, and Patrick 
Henry, then a member of that body, in moving resolutions 
denying its validity, said ^'Csesar had his Brutus, Charles 
I. his Cromwell, and George III. — " 

"Treason!" shouted the speaker. '^Treason," echoed 
the Tories and Loyalists, but the great orator, rising to a 
loftier altitude and fixing on the speaker an eye of the most 
determined fire, finished his sentence with the firmest 
emphasis* — "and George III. — may profit by their example! 

• Wirt's Life of Patrick Hemy. 
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If this be treason, sir, make the most of it." The resolu- 
tions were carried. 

^Vhat the English are so fond of calling ^'outrages/' 
when committed by Americans or Irish, promptly followed. 
The houses of obnoxious officials were attacked and in 
some cases torn down, their effigies hanged, beheaded, and 
burned; bells were tolled, mock funeral processions paraded 
the streets, and the precious stamjis, from the sale of which 
such an increase of England's revenue was expected, were 
seized and consigned to the flames in nuny places. More- 
over, British goods were boycotted, and British merchants 
and manufaaurers made to feel how unprofitable was their 
exultation over America's assumed weakness. Associations 
were formed which adopted the name first applied by the 
Irish member of Parliament to the American patriots — 
Sons of Liberty — and which bound themselves ''to march 
with the utmost expedition, at their own cost, and with 
their whole force, to the relief of those who should be in 
danger from the Stamp Act, or its promoters, or abettors/' 

These indications of national spirit produced considerable 
effect upon the English mind. A change in the British 
Ministry took place in a short time, and on February 22, 
1766, General Conway brought in a bill for the repeal of 
the Stamp Act Pitt, who had before strongly advocated 
its annulment, though he maintained other English preten« 
sions equally absurd,^ aided, and the measure was carried; 

* "Ld the Sump Act,** he said, "be repealed abiolutely, totally and 
hnmrdiatfly. At the tame time let the fovereign authority ol this country 
orer the Colonies be aweitcd in as strong terms as can be devised, and 
be made to extend to every point ol legislation whatsoever, that we may 
bind their UMle, confine their manufactures and exercise any power 
whatever except that of taking their money out of their pockets without 
their consent. *'—>British Flv lianentary Debates. 

It would appear to be as unjustifiable to "bind their trade and confine 
tfMir mawifaffwes'* as **to take money out of their pockets'* 
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but an English ^^r^:X^^^^^^^^^^'' 
cession gracefully. ^^^^ O^tm J^'^j' I, ^ whxh declared 

i^isted on the P^f ^^^J^?!" ought to have, power to 

that "Parliament had andof ^^^f , 

bind the colonies in all ca»« *r^ . ^f ^^ obnoxious 

The Americans were «»»f fV** ^^^^^ed. In the year 
Act. but their satis action^ short^^ .^^^ 

following (.767) a bdw:«pa^^m^ ^^^^^ ^ 

imposing a duty on tea. mpo^ «n ^^^ ^^^ ^„,^ „t 

on paints, paper. .8^=^ ^''^J^f was soon increased by the 

renewing the ^^'^''^'^^'''L^^^\*t\t:^s\. troops to Boston, 
sending over of two reg-menuof Bra V^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

and by a subsequent ^jd^^ess to J ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

all who might be guilty oij^^l ^e British soldiers in 

The P'««»? ^l^Hndlrriution. and on March. s. 
Boston created disgust and •" ^ ^f those mercen- 

,„o. a collision o^^^T.l^r oi citizens, which 
aries— the 29* regulars-^o" . ^ enemies. 

Suited in the killing of five o^^*e^t«r by ^^^ 

One at least of the "«f '^tSf^'^y of his countrymen 
Patrick Carr. ''^^^^'ZZ^l referred to shouUd. 
among the crowd who on *f J^ ^^^^ known. John 
"Down with the bloody ^^* J^^en brought to trial 
Adams, who defended the ^f ^d^ iSs addre«; on their 
for their atuck on '^^..^X't^ r^i, up of "IrUh 
behalf, that the "mob \""*„ ^^^e "Boston massacre." 
Teagues." ^his outage know"- 1^^ ,,, B^uisb 

still further ««P*'***^ *„ .u,ouehout the entire country, 
and made a deep i»P'«^'°"j^~^£th Carolina, harassed 
About this time the Ijo^' ^J ^o^^ ^^ ^ B,uish 
by exorbiunt taxes, and tihejxaa ^ ^^ ^^^ 

officials, were engaged m a strugg 
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their rights. In 1767, an association known as "The Reg- 
ulators," or ^'Sons of Liberty/' had been formed, to obtain 
the removal of abuses. This body becoming Teiy powerful . 
and making its influence felt in various ways, the Governor, 
Tryon, treacherously arrested some of its leading members, 
and ordered the organization to be disbanded. The severe 
punishment, however, inflicted after a mock trial on those 
who were seised, excited such indignation in the public 
mmd that the British official, in order to appease. it, felt 
compelled to issue a proclamation, granting a general 
pardon to all the Regulators, except thirteen. Among 
those ''outlaws" were John O'Neill, Malachi Tyke, and 
several others, whose names indicate their Irish origin. 
William Butler and Samuel Divinny are mentioned as 
leaders of the organization in 1770, and as endeavoring to 
secure a fair trial for some of their fellow members, who 
bad been arrested. The Governor, however, determined to 
crush the Regulators, and for this purpose he assembled at 
Newbem, early in 1771, a large body of militia, with which 
and several pieces of artillery he moved towards the 
Allamance river, where the "malcontents'* were enca^nped. 
In the conflict which ensued the latter were defeated, mainly 
in consequence of the fall of their principal leader. Captain 
Montgomery, a brave young Irish American who com- 
manded a company of ''Mountain Boys" and who was killed 
eariy in the engagement by a discharge from the British 
artiUery. The proportion of Irish among the Regulators 
was very considerable. Their most trusted adviser and friend 
was the Rev. David Caldwell, an Irish Presbyterian clergy* 
man, and a relative of Samuel Caldwell of Philadelphia, one 
if the original members of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
f that dty. This minister had great influence over the 
«»ple of bis congregation and those living in the district 
e sympathised with their struggles against oppression. 
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to the scene of conflict, ana nuuij, nnietlv R 

*"*? r t^t hfwouW S^in £;om bloodshed, but thu 

oath of allegiance to *e f nghsh ^mg^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Some writers speak of this ngni on vn 
.Ue first battle of our war ^or^^^r^^^ J^^ ^rds 
claiming too -"f^^f;;'•^„^S^Ue resi^unce of the 

than those which aroused the people o New Eng 
was not wholly Jh^b J^„ ^^^^^^^ ':^Zl rid them- 
they ~f "f '^' *^^;!! • . • While the ReguUtors' 
selves of *«*"^\^"^^^- ^, 3,eds of resisunce to tyranny. 

movement planed dP^^^^^^ -» <>'«-«°"» '" 

the result of the b^ on ^^^^ ^^^^ 

its subsequent ^f !^- J^^^^nscientious. and held a 

vow m deep «^««"^- ^^en the hostilities of the Rev- 

'Z^n'i^^cl^^'^'^^^ -»>- sympathies were 

S:;/i:^!'riotsfeltl.undby^at«jth^^^^^^^^^ 

A litUe further on. when spe|^mg oUvenU wh^^ 

three year, later. th« t^^^^^^J **j^^^' ^T'^cure allia 
*r ^- T«fftn»« successor — ^in nis enons w »«;v,u»** 
Martm-Tryon s 8«cw^ "dispatched messengen 
in the struggle against the peopie. mai^ 
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to the Highlanders at Cross Creek, upon whose loyalty he 
relied; and others were sent into the more westerly districts 
to promise the Regulators exemption from the punishments 
to which they were still liable for past misdeeds if they 
would assist the king's government against its opposers. 
These promises had great effect, and, strange as it may 
seem, many of the Regulators were aaive Loyalists/'^ 

It will be evident that the acts of the Regulators were 
not looked upon by the British officials in the same light 
as those of the ''rebels." The first named resisted extor- 
tion and spoliation like the Irish farmers, Scotch crofters, 
and Welsh dissenters of the present day; but this move* 
ment did not, necessarily, involve an attempt to overthrow 
the British government, and to establish an independent 
Republic. 

This subject is dwelt on here because some writers have 
affected to regard the conflict on the AUamance as the 
first blow for Independence; with a view to eclipsing the 
exploit of Sullivan at Fort William and Mary, near Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in December, 1774, which is justly entitled to 
the distinction of being considered as such, according to 
the opinion of the highest authorities,! and which is therefore 
lecalled with peculiar and pardonable pride by men of the 
moe from which the hero of the achievement sprang. But 
were it otherwise, Irish Americans could still feel proud 
tliat the /'principal leader"! of the Regulators at the 
battle of the Allamance was one of their own blood- 
Captain Montgomery— whose fall, like that of his heroic 
namesake at Quebec, was the main cause why his followers 
failed to win a victory on the occasion. 



* Fkld Book of the Rcvolntiao, Tol. IL, 374. 
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CHAPTER EC 

^P IRXLAKD'S SYMPATHY WITH AUSUCA. 

It my not be consfdered improper to refer here to lh« 
^pathy mn, ested in Irdand for the American patriots 

Undor. to Samuel Cooper in April, .769, affirn^. "All 
Ireland .s strongly m favor of the American cause. They 
^ve reaso. to sympathize with us. I send yo. four pj. 
h eu wntte. ,n Ireland, or by Iri.h gentlemen hcrrTn 
>'h«:h you will find some excellent well-said things.'- 
Three years later he visited Ireland, accompanied by an 
.ngl,.h member of Parliament named Jackson and was most 
annly rece.ved In a letter to William Franklin he ^ys 
\t Dubhn we saw and were entertained by both partie 
. coumers and the patriots. The latter treated me with 
nS' ;T?- '"' ^"^ ^'^"■"'^'^ '- ^'' -"^^"S the 
ie Bntish Parliament and I as member of some Parlia. 
t« Am,nca The speaker proposed it in my behalf, 
wmc very obhg.ng expressions of respect for my char- 
and was answered by the House with a unanimous 
consent, when two members came oat to me. led me 
«^een them and pUced me honorably and commodi- 
I hope our assemblies will not fall short of them in 
■teness d any l^Uh member s hould happen to be in 

Ml <* Fruiklin. writKB by bimidf. .dlied by flJgtW. 
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ODf couiitry."* As it was a standiii) 
admit members of the English Parlia 
course not 10 vote among its members, the pril 
to his fellow traveler was nothing unusual, I 
shown him was exceptional, and proved a d 
of the Irish Parliament to manifest its feel 
country, no less than its regaril for himself. 
that the courtesy extended to liini in Dublin slB 
procated here, was ful.llkd when Mr. ParntlB 
country a few years since, and was honored « 
of addressing the House of Representatives v 

• Life of Kranlilin. 

t Extract from Corjrrcssioiiql Record of J.in. 15, tSSo. 

"Speaker Randall laid before ihe House the following : 
■'Washinoton. D. C. J: 

"Ma. Speaker— The undersigned, on behalf of ihe Clar 
elation. preMOt llicir compliments, anJ h^ve the honor. I 
earaetlly and respectfully solid i the illustrious body over 
lioni you preiide 10 confer upon the undersized and the Irl 
orjfanliatlon they represent the distinguished horn 
Tltation to be present at Ihe delivery of an address on the prt 
ing in Ireland by Charlet Stewart Pamell on the 3d of 
and in such place in Washington as wilt best suit the con 
honorable House al Representatives. 

"The lively sympathy with the suffering people of Ireland 1 
■nd cordially manifested by the Mouse of Representatives, am 
seated love of justiire which inspires their dc libera Lions, enci 
undersigned to entertain the hopo thai the occasion referred 
honored by the presence of the Hi 

"We hATC the honor to remain 



'Spcctfully, your obcdi 
En. O'Meaciier Co: 
KiCAKD Of). Burke 
"Committee on lav 



"To the Hoo. Samuel J. Randall, 

" Speaker of ihe House of Repreienta lives. 
"Gs-Gov. Tbo«. L. Young of Otiio immediately followed the 
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Elsewhere he says of ''the principal patriots:'' ''I found 
them disposed to be friends of America, in which I en* 
deavored to confirm them, with the expectation that our 
growing weight might in time be thrown into their scale. 
^ ^ ^ There are many brave spirits among them." 

\\liat a contrast is there between the respect shown to the 
great American philosopher and patriot by the Irish Parlia- 
ment and the indignity with which he was treated when be- 
fore the English Privy Council? In presence of the latter 
body, Wedderburne, the solicitor-general, accused him of 
becoming improperly possessed of private letters belonging 
to others, and said:^ ''Nothing will acquit Dr. Franklin of 

oC the above bj tnbmittifig this reiolatkm, which was read, ooosidcred 
and an^reedta 

**Res0loedfyiJUH9Uuo/Ripns€m(aiiviStThMX the inriutioii extended 
to this body to hear the addreu of Hon. Mr. IVuneU, to be delivered in 
this dtjr on the evening ol Februaiy s, on the distressed condition of 
Ireland, be accepted. 

"Mr. Cos, of New York, then said— I propose the following resolotioii^ 
to follow that of the gentleman from Ohio : 

"The derk read as follows :— > 

"In response to the invitation just presented and accepted, requesting 
the House to agree to take part in the ceremonies to be observed in the 
xeoeplion of Mr. Charles Stewart Pamell, a rtpraetUativi of iJU Irish 
fiopU^ for the delivery of an address on Irish affairs, and beoiuse of the 
great bterest which the people of the United States take in the condition 
of Ireland, with which this oountiy is so closely allied by many historic 
and kindred ties : Therefore, 

**B€ U ftsohed. That the Hall of this House be granted for the above 
purposes on the sd day of February next, and that the House meet on 
that day and time to take part in said ceremonies.** 

After some dlscnsskm this resolution was also adopted, and, in com- 
pliance therewith, C S. PaneU addressed the House while in sesskm on 
the evening of Februaiy sd. The speaker called the House to order 
and Introduced Mr. Parnell, at the cooduskm of whose speech the body 
Adjourned on motion of M. P. O'Connor of South Carolina. 

* XJIs of FnmkUa. irol. iL, IC& 
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the charge of obtaining them by fraudulent or corrupt means 
for the most malignant of purposes: unless he stole them 
from the person who stole them. I hope, my lords, you will 
mark and brand the man for the honor of this country, of 
Europe, and of mankind. • • • Into what companies 
will he hereafter go with an unembarrassed face, or the 
honest intrepidity of virtue. Men will watch bun with 
a jealous eye: they will hide their i>apers from him and lock 
up their escritoires. He will henceforth esteem it a libc 
to be called a man of ItXXtts^iomo trium liieranm.* And 
for thU cowardly and disgusting conduct Wedderburne was 
mide a peer. We are told, too, that "At the sallies of his 
sarcastic wit all the members of the council, the president 
himself (Lord Gower) not excepted, frequently laughed 

outright."t . . J • ._j 

Ttot the American patriots recognized and appreciated 

the kindly feeling of Ireland towards them and their cause 

U clearly shown by the address of the ContinenUl Congress 

of I77S to the Irish people, which speaks as follows:— 

"aDDRKSS or CONGRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF IREtAHD. 

"Philadelphia, May lo, i77S' 
"Friends and Fellow-subjects. As the important contest 
into which we have been driven has now »f:o"»« '"?'!?: 
ine to every European State, and particulariy affects the 
members of the British Empire, we feel it our duty addre,» 
vou on the subject. We are desirous (as is natural to mjured 
innocence) of possessing the good opinion of the virtuous 
and humane. We are peculiarly desirous f /f ««*'f -y^" 
. with a true state of our n,otives and objects, the better to en- 
able you to jud ge of our condua with accuracy, and deter- 

• A m«i o( thwe letter*-"/*"'." • »'»'^ 
t L4f« of FnukUa, voL U.. p. 90$. 
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I^Jt, ""''''" ''• ""'^"^ ^"^ '^P^^^y and 
''Attempu have been made under cavt^r nf p,^i: 

«ne<I for ««,«<» committed in il,e coJonia And.„ 

*«land. " **^ **•" commercial connection wjih your 
"Your Parliament had done us no wrone You HAn 

A-«uc^. O- «- od^r hand, we w^'L"'2^ r * 
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the labors as d manufactures of Ireland, like those of the 
silk-worm, iCere of little moment to herself, but served oniy 
to give luxury to those who neitlur toil tior spin. 

*^We peronved that if we continued our commerce with 
yon our agreement not to import from Britain would be 
fruitless, and we were therefore compelled to adopt a 
measure to ^ hich nothing but absolute necessity would have 
ever reconciled us. It gave us, however, some consolation 
to reflect th: t, should it occasion much distress, the fertile 
regions of Vmerica would afford you a safe asylum from 
poverty an^ in time from oppression also — an asylum in 
which many thousands of your countrymen have found 
hospitality, (leace and affluence, and become united with 
others by all the ties of consanguinity, mutual interest and 
affeaion. 

^'The more fully to evince their respect for authority, the 
unhappy people of Boston were requested by Congress to 
submit with patience to their fate, and all Americans united 
in a resolution to abstain from every species of violence. 
During this period that devoted town suffered unspeakably, 
and its inhabitants were insulted and their property violated. 
Still relying on the justice of the English king and nation 
they permitted a few regiments to take possession of their 
town, to surround it with fortifications, and to cut off inter- 
course between them and their friends in the country. 

^'With anxious expectation did all America wait the event 
of her appeal for justice. All America laments its fate. 
Their ruler was deaf to their complaints, and vain were all 
attempts to impress him with a sense of the sufferings of his 
American subjects: of the cruelty of their taskmasters and 
of the many plagues which impended over his dominions. 
Instead of directions for a candid inquiry into our griev- 
ance, insult was added to oppression and our long forbear- 
Mcc wa8 rewarded with the imputation of cowardice. Our 
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uade »ith foreign Suies was prohibited, and an Act of 
Parliament passed to prevent us from lishinE even on our 
own shores. . Our peaceable assemblies, for the purpose of 
consultmgwuh respect to the common safety, were declared 
seditious; and our assenion of the very righu which placed 
the crown of Britain on the heads of three successive princes 
of the house of Hanover, styled rebellion. Orders were 
given to reinforce the troops in America. The wild and 
barbarous savages of the wilderness were solicited by gifts 
to take up the hatchet against us, and instigated to deluge 
our sclllcmcnts with the blood of innocent and defenceless ' 
women and children. The whole country was moreover 
alarmed with the horrors of domestic insurrection-reline- 
mena of cruelty, at which the people of Britain most blush- 
refinements which admit not of being even recited without 
horror, or practiced without infamy. We should be happy 
■were these dark machinations the mere suggestions of sus. 
picion. We are sorry to declare that we are possessed of 
the most authentic and indubiuble evidences of their reality. 



Despalnng of driving the colonists to resistance by any 
other means than actual hostility, a dctjchment of the army 
at Boston marched into the country in all the array of war 
and, unprovoked, fired upon and killed several of the in. 
habiunts. The neighboring farmers suddenly assembled 
and repelled this atuct. From this time all communication 
between town and country was interrupted. The citizens 
petitioned the general for permission to leave the town and 
he promised, on surrendering their arms, to permit them to 
depart, with their other effects. They accordingly surren- 
•raiv.<.i-.r«,n,is faith. U ler 
Slid denied, ■ 
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- many thou5a nils are atchis day confined in [lit 
Utmost wretchedness and want. The lame, tl 
the sick have indeed been turned out into the 
fields, and some, ehidiug the vij^ilance of the s 
escaped from the town by swimming to the ad, 

"The war having been thus begun on the i 
Gage's troops, we are compelled to behold ■ 
our countrymen imprisoned, ami men women ; 
involved in promiscuous and unmerited mi^erj 
rmil all (aitli at an end, an:I sacred treaties turn 
of state; when wc perceive our friends and kin 
crcd, our habitations plundered, our houses i 
their once happy inhabitants fed only by the han 
who can blame us for endeavoring to restrain 
of desolation? Who can censure our repelling 
such a barbarous band? Who in such circums 
not obey the great, the universal, the divine 
preservation? Though vilified as wan ing spi 
mined to behave like men; though insulted an 
wished for reconciliation; though defamed as 
were ready lo obey the laws. 

"But we forbear to trouble you with a ted 
various and fruitless offers and applications 
ediy made, not for pensions, for wealth, or for 
for the humble boon of being permitted to pos 
gree of liberty to which God and the Consi 
given us an undoubted right. 

"Ulessedwith an indissoluble Union, with a 
ternal resources, and with a firm reliance on tl 
the Supreme Disposer of ail human affairs, 
doubt of rising superior to all the niiichinsttion 
abandoned ministers. We already anticipal 
period when Liberty, with all the gentle arts 
humanity, sh 11 establish her mild dominion Ii 
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World, and erect ele,„.-,l „„„„„»„., to >l,e „e™„^ „, 
tho« v,rtuo.s patriou and martyrs who shall h„e fcusht 
Wed ajid served in her tause. 

tnehdly d.spos.tion you have al„y, shown towlrds us. We 
know that ^». are not without your grievances. We sym- 
tC'th";; • '""', '"/""' "'■"•^^ """ »"= pleased,, find 
Mra .on to dispense to Ireland some vagrant rays of minis. 
teral sunshine. Even the tender mercies o( (the Eritishl 
Government have long been cruel totvards you. In th- rich 
paaures of Ireland many hungry parasites have fed"™d 
grown strong to labor for its destruction. We hone the 
pa.,ent abiding of the meek may not always be forgotten 
and God grant that the iniquitous schemes of exti'patin; 
.bea, t^ay soon be defeated. But we should be w.'ntinf 
to ourselves and should be perfidious to posterity, should 
we submit with folded arms to military butchery and depri. 
vatio„, to ratify the lordly ambition or sate the avarice of a 
BrKtth ministry. In defence of our persons and properties 
under actaa violation, we have taken up arms. When Iha 
violence shall be removed, and hostilities cease on the part 
of the aggressors, they shall cease on our part also 
,1 ^■'" «'''«™™"' of this happy event we confide in 
ra.f^r r? ""«>■"■?»"■!«" Heyond the Atlantic. 
„ .Lt Ti' J"P°*"'°°= »■' "" "« )■« lespair, aware 
" they must be, that they have nothing more to expect from 

i^ to„"°eS!"°° °°"°'' "" "'°'"'°""' '"<"°' "'"^ 
it "^^r^ j";=°sified the sympathy of those to whom 
AtZlf H " """ '*""'""" kindred beyond tie 

Atbntlc .ho were struggling for liberty. "Meetings we re 

• Jourokl of CoDgitH of (77J. 
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held in many pi^ris oi' Ircln;iii in iliuT ihi^ A 
Soon after ihe debates in I'urliament "wtnt ver 
of formally justifj'ing the American Revolulio 
writers have indeed sought to create a different 
but in their endeavor to do so, thej- liave strangi 
sented or perhaps misapiirehended the real sij 
the incident upon which they relied to support 
It may be as well to set at rest here any doul 
have arisen on this ciuestion. Lossingsays: "T 
.king wrote an autograph letter to the State; 
Holland, soliciting them to dispose of their Sc 
for service against the Americans. The reque 
refused. A message was sent to the Parliame 
requesting a supply of troops: that body compl; 
four thousand men, for the .\inerican service. 1 
agreed to send men to butcher their brethren a 
for a consideration; while the noble Hollanders 
of rebuke dissented, and refused to allow thei 
fight the strugglers for freedom, though strange 
blood and language,"! ^' '* ''^'''' '" conceive 
of ability and research coald consider himself 
speaking in this manner. His words are calc 
.ceive. The inference to be drawn from them is 
legislative bodies, each equally at liberty to g 
the proffered request of the English king, one bi 
compiiance while the other basely yielded ass 
so for a "consideration." It is not qucsiioi 
Hollanders have often displayed a love of libcrl_ 
tliem honor. At the same time it should he 
thatthey went, under William of Orange, "toiig 
glers for freedom" in Ireland, who merely wishc 



• Moonc^'s History of Ireland, p. S31. 

t Milchcl's Hisiorj' ot Irdancl, ii3. 

t Field Book of the Kevoiutioa, vol. i., 5SS. 
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tbc same right which they and the English claimed for them- 
eclves— that of choosing their own ruler. The existence, 
moreover, to-day of Belgium as an independent Slate, and 
the remembrance of the struggles through which her peo- 
pie won iheir freedom, serve to show that the House 
of Orange can oppress and provolce resistance as well as the 
House of Brunswick, and that the Hollanders have not al- 
wa>-s hesitated to fight against even "their brethren and 
kinsmen" on behalf of tyranny, Holland was a free nation. 
The English kijig had no more right to demand troops 
from it in order to suppress revolt in the Colonics than had 
the President of the United States to ask England for 
soldiers to assist in subduing the Confederates during our 
late troubles. The Hollanders did well in refusing the re- 
quest of George HI., but they could not have done other- 
wise without lowering themselves to the level of the petty 
despots who sold their unfortunate subjects like slaves to 
fight for the enslavement of the Americans. 

With the Irish the case was altogether dilTerent. They 
were not free, "nor had they a Representative body to 
even voice their sentiments. Ireland was, like America, 
■ubject to England. The so-called Irish Parliament 
did not at all represent the Irish people, more 
than five-sixths of whom— being Catholics— were ineligible 
to a seat in it and even prohibited from casting a 
vote at the election of its members. Half the remaining 
sixth, the Presbyterians, Methodists and other "dissenters" 
from the Anglican Church were, by the operation of the 
Test Act, almost as much excluded from political privileges, 
power, or position— including the right to sit in the Legis- 
lature—as the adherents of the Ancient Faith. The alleged 
Parliament of Ireland did not, however, represent even the 
small fraction of the population still unaccounted for. Over 
thrae-fonrtlu of iu members were practically afpeinttdhy the 
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English Lord Lieutenant and about a score of 
peers, and less than a fourth owed their s 
of the skeleton constituencies, to wiiom v 
election franchise. Harrington says: ""The 
nominated nine members to the House of Com 
Earl of Shannon nominated seven, and above 
members of the House of Lords nominated 
members for the House of Commons. Mai 
0i)cnly sold their patronage for money to the I 
others returned members at the nominatio 
or his secretary: and it appeared that the n 
sentatives elected freely by the people upon c 
principles did not compose one-fourth of th 
Commons."* There is still more to be add 
"Law of Poynings" passed in the Irish "I'urlia 
reign of the English king Henry VIL, that bt 
itself of the right to originate any bill whatevt 
any statute could be finally discussed, it was pn 
submitted to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a 
Council for their consideration, who might, at ll 
reject it or transmit it to England. If the latter 
adopted, the I3riiish Attorney-General and V 
were invested with power, either to suppress it 
model it at their own will, and then return it I 
permission to the Irish Parliament to pass it i 
without any alteration, though it frc<]uently rt 
England so changed as to retain hardly a irac 
ina! features or a point of its original object,"! 
in the sixth year following the accession of Get 
British throne, the English Parliament passed 
which it assumed the power "to bind Irt 

* Riu and Fall of (be Ih&h Natioa. 
f Ibid. 
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British sutute in which she should be expressly desiff- 
nated."* ' * 

It must now be evident that tiie mass of the Irish people 
cannot in any way be held responsible for the acts of their 
pretended Parliament, composed of the elements and con- 
trolled by the authority and influences just indicated. It 
bad no sympathy with those whom it affected to represent and 
. for whom it assumed to speak. By its penal enactments, its 
wanton and offensive exclusiveness, and its abject subser.-- 
iencc to England, it earned the hatred of the people, and was 
forced to provide for the support of an army to keep them 
in subjection. When in 1 7 75 it was asked, more as a matter 
of form than of necessity, to signify its consent to the trans- 
fer to America, in order to sustain English supremacy and 
strensthen the loyalists — of four thousand of these troops, 
for whose maintenance it taxed the Irish people, the request 
was complied with. Not, however, without vigorous oppo- 
lition and strong expressions of sympathy with the A mcrican 
patriots, from those who did not owe their positions to the 
favor of British othcials. 

When the matter was first hinted at in the royal address 
at the opening of Parliament, Yelvcrton justified the action 
of the Americans, and said that "No slavery could be more 
perfect than where men were taxed without being reprc- 
aeated. The Ministry had cut off the rights of thirteen 
colonies at once. Ireland would be the next victim. When 
libeny had but one neck, that too would be lopped off at 
one stroke." 

Hatch asserted that the dispute was not between Ireland 
and the Colonies but between them and Britain. "If the 
resistance of the Americans, to Uiose who would take their 
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liberties from them, were deemed rebellion, all h 
would be rebels." 

Wilson solemnly declared "that r.o reward the 
give, would be.abic to satisfy his conscience if hi 
the measure. ' ' 

Hussey Burgh was opposed to taxing the 
without their consent, and "would not vote foi 
sword" against them. "Gentlemen," he salt 
against taxing Ireland also, but should thirty 
English swords enforce that doeiriiie, eloquence 
■ weak defence against them." Bushe was oppo 
project, for he felt that if "they agreed to it the 
would be to tax Ireland in the British House of 

Daly, in speaking against the scheme, afrirmi 
English "might well permit Ireland to have a 
while its members made themselves tools to fleeci 
lie." 

Ponsonby said : "If troop; are sent abroad v 
sent we are not made parties to the quarri 
consent we take part against America, but to do 
be unjust." Newenham expressed the belief tha 
America might be conquered, the spirit of lib 
could never be subdued." 

Ogle boldly declared that "they would not be 
by threats. They would not .send men to cut i. 
of the Americans. While the Irish Parliament wo 
that was absurd they would, no doubt, have a 
just as the Romans had a Senate in the times 
perors, to give sanction to Imperial edicts. If 
be sent to America let them send foreign mei 
The elder Fitzgibbon, Connolly, and others, als 
opposed the proposition:* but the nominees of 

* Irish I'ailiiraeatar)' Ucporll. 
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and his allies were too strong:, and they carried their point, 
with the concession, however, that Ireland was not be called 
on to pay or support those "armed negotiators" while en- 
gaged, along with twenty-five thousand armed American 
Tories* — in an effort to prevent the Colonies from separat- 
ing from Britain. It may be stated here — in order to show 
how merely (ormal was the request made by the British 
Minister, to the so-called Irish Parliament (or its consent to 
the departure of the troops alluded to — that I^rd North, 
although he had only asked for four thousand of the men 
sutioned in Ireland, sent orders to embark eight of the reg- 
iments there, which made up much more than the number 
requested. When he offered to replace the trooi)s sent 
away by an equal number of Hessians, to be maintained at 
the expense of England alone, his proposition was promptly 
declined. This was the only return proffered for the com- 
pliance of the Irish Parliament with the request of the 
British Ministr}-, so that Lossing's assertion that the former 
consented to the lalter's wishes, "for a consideration," is 
as groundless as his comparison of the course pursued by 
a subjea body with that of an independent one is unfair. 

Froude speaks of what he calls a "petition of the Cath- 
olics in Ireland" in 1775; the signers of which assert that 
they regard with "abhorrence" the "unnatural rebellion" 
in America; that their loyalty "is, and always was, as the 
dial to the sun true though not shone upon," and that they 
koow "these sentiments to be those also of their fellow 
Roman Catholic subjcles. "* This precious paper is signed 
by Lords Fingal, Trimleston and a few others. It is 
addressed to the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, who is 
asked to represent the views contained in it to his superior 
(^cer, ukI to request the Utter, if he think proper, to lay 
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them before the English king.* There were 1 
few Tories among the old Catholic aristocracy 
who were as anxious as those of ths same str 
show their loyalty to George III. Hut this, papc 
as it pretended to represent tlic sentiments of the 
Irish Catholics, was much further from the truti 
address of the .\merican Tories to the king 
declared that "quite as many if not more .\meri 
joined his armies as had fought against him.f 
argument in tlie case, howcvur, as in almoat all 
futes itself. Speaking Oi the Catholic Irish at 
be says; "The friends of the .Americans in Ireland 
worst foes, who hut for England would have pi 
laws in force against them,"t which is equivalcn 
that Grattan and his patriotic colleagues were 
enforce the penal laws.g Comment is needless. 



• English in Ireland. At ihe lime of ihe "velo" aciiati 
<lSo8-i4) when ihe people inJign am ly proiesteil agsinsi 
nilere of England i negative upcn ihc .ipiioinimeni of Caih 
Lord Fingiil tried to get up a pctilian in f^ivor oF the s>:hi 
per received (our signnlureti. all like himself lor<ls. So mi 
flucncc aoiJ for the weight to tw attached to what he mi| 
petiiion of which Froude speaks was e<;ually valueless. 

t Sabine. 

% English In Ircbmi, vol. ii., p, 174. 

g Graltan, during a debate, which occurred a few years la 
« lerrible scoring for hi^ conduct in conscniiog 10 the trar 
from Ireland to America in 1775. Affecting— in order 
against Parliamentary eounesy— n speak of an imaginar>' 
laid: "With regard to tho liberties of America, which w( 
(ronl ours, t will suppose this ger.tlcr.ian to have been an i 
and unreserved : and ih.-it he voicd against her liberty and 
over, for an address to send four thousand troops to cut the 
Americana that he called thojc bulchcn' amied negoiiatoi 
with a nwiiphpr in his raouth aQ<l % ^ribc in hii pocket 
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It may not be out of place here to alludu to some evi- 
dences of the feeJing of iniJignation with which the Irish 
people regarded the sending of troops to America. When 
Ibe regiments required for the odious service were desig- 
nated, Lord Effingham, who held a commission in one of 
them, sent his resignation lo the English Secretary of War, 
and frankly stated his reasons for taking this step. To 
manifest its appreciation of his patriotism, the City of Dublin, 
at the ensuing midsummer quarter assembly, voted him its 
thanks and eulogized him for having "refused to draw his 
sword against the lives and liberties of his fellow-subjects in 
America." Soon after, the Guild of Merchants of the Irish 
Capital presented an address of thanks to the peers who 
had voted against the measure, and "in opposition to a 
Weak and wicked administration protested against the Amer- 
ican Restraining Bills. "• This address and the replies of 
the lords to whom it had been presented, open declarations 
of sympathy with America, were at once published in the 
, journals throughout the country, and produced a profound 
impression, even in England. 

Froude speaks of the Catholic gentry and clergy of Ire- 
land coming forward with an offer of a subscription in 
aid of the British government during its contest with 
America. He bases his assertion on the alleged petition to 
the SecreUry of the Lord Lieutenant, before referred to, 
but as that only speaks of an intention never carried out 
"to raise a fund for encouraging recruits for H, M.'s ser- 
vice," on the part of the few insignificant and uoinflucnliai 
individuals who signed it; and as the paper itself, moreover, 
was not thought worthy of a reply by those to whom it was 
addressed, and was never even made public until the 
•gaiait ihc righu of America, Ihe only hopt of Irelind and ihc only 
icfuse of [he libenles of mankind."— Sclea Speccbaof CratUO, p. 104. 
* Miutel'* WMoej U Iivkuul, iiS. 
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author of the historical romance c:illed the "I 
Ireland" saw fit to set it forth, the charge c 
deemed deserving of serious notice. 

The subjects above referred to may not, at i 
seem to require consideration in these pages, 
it is remembered that they are spoken of, and ; 
misrepresented by, writers of American history, i 
appear improper to have attempted here brielly tl 
■ tion of erroneous impressions with regard to then 
removal of prejudices which those impressions are 1 
to excite among those who have not heard botl 
the question at issue. 

The Irish people were, with exceptions far ft 
were to be found in America itself, enthusiast 
of American liberty. In Britain the case was quit 
cnt. "In England," says Spencer, "there was 
sentiment in favor of compelling the colonists t 
sion.* Chatham said, in the English House of 
1775: "There is scarcely a man in our streets, 
poor as scarcely to be able to get his daily bread, 
he is the legislator of America, 'Our Amerkait 
a common phrase in the mouths of the lowest ord 
citizens, "t 

Taylor says: "The wir for the subjugation of tl 
cans was at first decidedly popular in Eng'and. 
habit of using the phrase 'our coiunies," there w 
English peasant who did not regard t!ie colonists 
against himself, and as enemies to some fancied 
and power which he deemed the privilege of ev 
man by his birth-right. "J Addresses and peti: 



• Miitory of Ihe U, S., vol. 

+ Chatham's Speeches. 

} HUlory of Ireland vol. il., 338. 
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"Mlinr fa ..r«,.™ 7 ^'""fae with the words "Nor have we been 
~dtejo.e,o"S;eh.r;, '" '■»'"'"■■-"«- -ho p„„„ ,1° 

■he Xroroolt'eiti- -;-•"'■ »".teh here, ...fa., 

Bo.itn.,..ln„ be fo,™,,, ,W , , V »""'°" '""''• them. 

<Va.oo. were tJL,X;nV,t, Mel '^. "r"' "■'''^'»°" •"'' 
".tafJiW, „™, iheLta .It T' "'"''"«■ ■"'' "I"" •' that 
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liMS of help from that tjtiarter, the British ^ 
tuincd to the petty princelintis of Hesse Cass| 
Brunswicl( and U'altieek, and ptircliased from 
teen thousand troops for its liateful sei'vice, while if 
Etirope loolied on with indignation, and I'rederic I 
denotinced "die scandalous inan-traftic of his 

* LossiDj;, vol. ii., 347. 
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CAPTURE OF FORT 

*DCONCORI>— KjRST 
J' AT MACHIAS. 



w^hichmctatPhila. ^ 
'. after a session of 
^turned home im- 
d would recognize 
npelled by force, 
time in endeavor- 
'cit to be at hand. 
^c representatives 
"""• '774. along 
>f that State, and 
'f* H., surprised 
• prisoners of the 
»e military stores 
' barrels of gun- 
siderabic supply 
*^cd a valuable 
atcr, fought on 
i justly, by the 
1 by the colon- 



STeat moment; 

consider the 

^A 'Ufkich couid 
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a mUitary forci against the Royal Government. It was con- 
summated by the seizure of the king's property, and the 
disarming and imprisoning of his soldiers; and iJiis, too, at 
a time wJun the universal language held in public was that of 
peace^ and anticipated reconcilicUion: and, if the course of 
events. had been otherwise than it was, it is difficult to 
see how those concerned in it could have screened them- 
selves from the penalties of treason. It was not until four 
months afterwards that the first blood was shed at Lexing- 
ton; and later still (hat an enterprise, in character not dis- 
similar, was executed, under the command of Patrick 
Henry, in Virginia. *•♦ 

The same view is taken of this enterprise in AppUtons 
Cyclopadia^ and by various other authorities. 

Some writers, however, speak of the conflict at Alamance 
Creek, N. C.» before alluded to, which took place in May, 
1771, as the "first battle of the war for independence.'* 
But that affair had no direct conneaion with the Revolution 
Its influence did not reach, much less enter into, the 
War of Independence. It had simply a local effect, Ala 
mance Creek had even less to do with the Revolution than 
did the "Boston Massacre/' which occurred on March 5, 
1770. These events, hke the Boston "Tea Party/* were 
isolated aaions, which the American historian should note, 
not as Che beginning of the war, bat as tokens of ill-feeling: 
that had existed in the colonies anterior to the war. The coun 
try slept for years after these local storms. But Sullivan'^ 
exploit was quite different in its character. His surprise 
of Fort William and Mary was a premeditated thing, h 
was undertaken by a man who had the war in sight, and 
who was determined to hasten and urge it on. It was a 
purely military enterprise. The cannon and other war ma- 

* Life of General Sullivan in Sparks Library of American Biography. 
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"»«. m fact, the fim blow in the War of Independe^; 



TliewUery^^fTJl«r«?tr^ •«• of one hundred and 

«VUIto» JTu^^^ ^ ««*««««««e.rfuUy the cptureof 
*V«r^ He ^p^'T"^*" -^ '» 'I* y-r following. 

;^ «d once oH« ta .ctive'::^'*' w£.^r ct^"r^ 
••»««. after cooridmhU «!-!TT^ of the tnay fa Rhode 
Wow the enem/on tl^^.^ '*^"' tJ»e tilW «d m. 

^ r *^^ «-2::srhi'i,"Xt'is::sj- "• '^ 

"B^ bim further. ^ "^ "*•««* of pitventfaig them 
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Early in 1775, the people of Massachusetts began to 
prepare for war. Large quantities of ammunition and 
arms were secretly removed from Boston, and stored at 
Concord and other points. Gage, who was at the head 
of over three thousand five hundred troops in the city of 

some time, joined by General Clinton. Marchtng^ upon the savages he 
foumi them encamped in immense numbers at Newton, between the 
Tioga river and the south end of Seneca lake, and under command of the 
celebrated Brandt and other tory leaders. Before the first of September, 
they were either slain, taken prisoners, or scattered and driven away. Soon 
after this, SuUiN-an, becoming disgusted at the manner in which he was 
treated by the Board of War, resigned his commission and retired to hit 
farm in New Hampshire. He was soon after eleacd to Congress, 
where he served until 1786, when he was chosen President of New 
Hampshire. He held this oHice until 17S9, when he was appointed dis« 
trict judge, filling that office until his death, which took place January 
S3. X795i St the age of fifty-four years. 

James Sullivan, brother of the general, bom in 1744, was elected to 
Congress from Massachusetts in 1788. He became attorney-general of 
that State in 1790, and while in that position projected the Middlesex 
Canal, and wrote the "History of the District of Maine" which the Legis- 
lature ordered to be published. He was eleaed Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1S07, and re-elected in 1808, in which year he died. His 
ion, Hon. William Sullivan, was an eminent jurist and scholar and wrote 
many valuable w'>rks. He was a member ot the Legislature of Massa^ 
chusetts for nearly twenty-six years, and died in 1839. 

The mother of General Sullivan was a wonum of great energy and 
spirit. There is a story told of a visit which she paid to her distinguished 
soo when he was Governor of New Hampshire and bad as a guest his 
brother John. The servant, not knowing her, replied that she could not 
see the Governor— he was engaged. "But I must see him," said the old 
lady. "Then, madam, you will please to wait in the anteroom." "Tell 
]rottr master," said she, sweeping out of the hall, "that the mother of two 
of the greatest men in America will not wait in any one's anteroom." 
The Governor having called his servant, on hearing the report said to 
his brother— "James, let us run after her ; it's my mother, for certahi." 
Accordingly the two governors sallied out, and sooa overtook and made 
their peace with the indignant, but easily moUified lady. _ 
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the Tea Party, resolved to destroy the war material of the 
patriots, and on the night of the x8th of April sent eight 
hundred British regulars, under the command of Smith and 
Pitcaim, to Concord, to seize the military stores there. 
These were under the charge of Colonel James Barrett, an 
Irish-American officer, who had held a commission in the 
Provincial army during the French war. He was advanced 
in years, but at the urgent solicitation of his fellow-citizens, 
who told him that they only required instruaion and advice, 
not active service, from him, he took command of a regi- 
ment Information was given to the people along the road 
to Concord, by Paul Revere and William Dawes, of the 
British movement, and about a hundred American militia 
assembled at Lexington, six miles from the town just named. 
On seeing these, Pitcairn rode up to them, shouting, ^'Dis- 
perse, you villains ! lay down your armsl Why don't you 
disperse, you rebels?'* They did not obey, and some shots 
were fired at them without orders by the regulars, which 
were promptly returned, when Pitcairn gave the order to 
his troops to fire, and before they ceased eight Americans 
were dead or dying, while their comrades fell back and 
dispersed. The British, emboldened by their success, then 
pushed on to Concord, where they saw several hundred 
militia under Colonel Barrett assembled at some distance 
while the rest of the citizens were engaged in carrying off to 
a place of safety the much sought after military stores. 
Among those busied in this duty, mention is made of Hugh 
Cargil, a native of Ballyshannon, who, along with a man 
named BuUock, rendered good service that day by saving 
the town records from destruction, at great risk to himself. 
The British succeeded in destroying a portion of the war 
material which was still left at Concord. Some shots were 
exchanged, too, with fatal effect between them and the 
Americansi but the militia and people assembling at this 



time in great numbers the regulars retreated rapidly owards 
S^gtT They were pursued and fired mto all along 
t^e ro^te WhJ they reached the last named town, a 
refnf^^^^^^^^^^ of nearly a thousand men, sent to their aid 
Z^Z.o.. met them: but the retreat was soon continue^^ 
wL the firing from the militia was renewed, and before 
The British reached Charlestown they had ^^Y^-^^^ 
dred and seventy-three of their n-^/'J^^^^^^^^ 
wounded, and missing, while the loss of the rebels onl> 
Lounted to one hundred and three. The mam body ^^^^^^^^ 
• redcoats camped that night on Bunker Hill, and the next 
day they returned to their quarters m Boston. 

The Provincial Congress was at once s«^«n«^<>nedJo ^ 
semble It met at Watertown, seven miles from Boston, on 
TrU «, and decided to send a report of the events of he 
Voth to Arthur Lee, its agent in London. The dispatch 
;^are waTinstr^^ "to make for Dublin or any other 
^c^ port in Ireland and from thence cross to Scotland or 
Cla^d - and hasten to his destination. He arrived eleven 
S^fore Gage's dispatches reached the British Ministers 
f ^KirjGe^^^^^ learned first from American sources how 
hU trap's had L^ beaten by those they had endeavored 
to trample on. 

•« THE LEXINGTON OF THE 8EA8." 

The manner in which the patriots had dealt with th« 
.aT^uXexpedltion to Concord, "dted ^-t -th««^™ 
everywhere throughout the colome., J^^ filled the n«na 
of Ae British with mortification and l»"emess The) 
It their ships to commit depredation, along the Ne, 

Sand coai^. hoping by such ^ ^^ ZTZ. ^^ 
selves for their defeat. But herejigain they met j.th^ 
vell-meritcd disaster. On« Qf thw »m«4 vcwU, th 
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THE MSH H^CE W AUERKA. 

o' .heir W,o» ci,i„„. <,e«r™^r,„ l^J^l^ T^l 
ship, and on Mav mh .h- capture the English 

■•" .".. h„bo.S e Z„T„' ™ ""'"-""P -yin. 
teer hoisted her sail, anrl.L, , ""l"""- The 
»« soon overhauled and h f? '"'" ""' ''»'■ '='" -h- 
™.ed, which, e™lteHa,r^' ""'" " """ "»"'" 
*had ,a„e„, L^rol .tl^^i^r "'' "" °° ^^ 

}'"^^^^^.tvxT: °' ""= ''"'""■■°". -" 

British cruisers .he a, """°™"' »"'"'»"de,. Two 
»« and captured b^O'Brien his , t '"' '"=' ''" ""= 

Itisfied. Thev sent fm„ u , , * "'" "■>' Jet 

".■£a.e, a .we„?;4ur»r"''tfV, "'"^?'™. '"'"-^^ 
m several armed «.t„ °"'""'' ^ ''"E of sixteen runs. 

:«.■ bu. oS," XclrerL^ ""' ''""'°" 

'«"ph.n., and beat them off ""raS'',"" ?"" ""^ 
en sen, a strong body of lanrfT, '"^*- ^'''y 

"■er the ^eon^d^y'^rc J ^'^^ T'"" """'»■ ■"" 
«ish ta»ps returned to HahLr '^^^^"'•I'Oldy the 
»=«« Uirough the ™?s'"T"'"*^ "'"''»"■"« a 



could hardly be restrained from joining his gallant sons, in 
their daring enterprises against the British. 

Cooper, says speaking of the exploit at Machias: "This 
affair was the Lexington of the Seas; for, tike that cele- 
brated conflict, it was the rising of the people against a 
regular force — was characterized by a long chase, a bloody 
struggle and a victory. It was also lite first bloto struck on 
the water after the war of the American Revolution had 
actually commenced."* 

Three of the O'Briens, Jeremiah, John, and William, 
continued in the naval service of the Republic until the 
close of the war. Jeremiah was appointed to the command 
of the The Liberty, and his brother ^ViIliam served uiidsr 
him as lieutenant. "For two years this vessel and another 
did good service on the northern coast, affording protectioa 
to American navigation, after which they were laid up,"f 
Jeremiah, with others, then fitted out a twenty-gun letter- 
of-marque, called the Hanmbal, manned by one hundred 
and thirty men. She took several prizes; but at length fill- 
ing in with two British frigates, she was overhauled af. 
tera chase of forty-eight hours and captured, O'Brien 
was first confined in the Jersey prison-ship, otherwise known 
as the "Hell," at the Wallabout, where the Brooklyn Na\7 
Yard now is. At the end of about six months he was sent 
to Mill Prison, England, whence he succeeded in effecting 
his escape about a year later. He retired after the war to 
Brunswick, Maine, where, at the age of over fourscore, he 
furnished the deuils of his brave achievements to a genera- 
tion which had shamefully forgotten him and them.J 

John O'Brien was more fortunate than his gallant bro< 
ther. From a journal kept by him the following extracts 



'Cooper'fNavftl History. t PortUod Eclectic. 1S51. 

} Hittorical CoUection of M»ine. 



'» T,,C M/.W XJCK ,.V ,,.V/:K,CM. 

are "'=-: "Oa J„„e 5, ,„,, ,„ „i|„j ;„ 
schooner //,w. On June „■„ |,e ,«„,.,„ ,;„j|i.^ ^^ 
=nd sen her n.. On June „, |,c ]„d an eng»i,,„M, .iS 
» .h,p„f „ven.een eun,, f„m three till r,ve Aloek n T 
^en . „s«e „me up and the ^*„,„ :^rc„„: 

fa^e '■" ■"'""'S'"- O'B"" had ,h,.e ™e„ tilled'and 
«>erai .ounded m this lijht. On Jnly , ne ,00k I 
-h<K>n.,, and sen. her ,. Ne«l,„,rp„„.' On'.ne d 7 „, 
low.|,a ,„ company with Captain Uach of Salem, he to^k 
a ship ca„,.„j ,h,„ee„ ton,.p„„„de„; a few hou,; after" 

..he took a hermaphrodite brig in ballast, and then chased 
and ^ptured another which jnst bo.e in sight He .Td. 

could have taken the whole Beet. Captain John oS 
jas engased ,n a large number of battles and enterprises of 
vanous k,nd. against the British, but was never tlie"? 

»o=«.hee,.ve„thouLre.ims"o'B:;:'.ber:itrwtr 
ronr^'"'""'"",""^"" "■"'»- ""^'Wailabou 
Among the evenu of the Revolution the conflict a 

Machtas Bay should ever be regarded as entitled ,0 a o.^ 

ri„rr„:renrriritro7r:er"'-- 

who compelled British tyranny vWd ™ ,1, ' "'" 

^^;;--'».hc«.heh'ad^^^e.r.;lr""' 



Premonitory sliocks of tlic grcit politic; 
which H'us to make totter and fill ilic wi 
British power from the Lakts to theCiiif, wei 
time throughout all the Colonics. Theseco 
Congress — that which addressed the people 
at Philadelphia on May loth, 1775, rit tun c 
bf'fore, Ethan Allen had summoned TJcon 
render, and when asked by what autl 
demand, replied," In the name of the 
the Cominentiil Congress." The fort 
him without bloodshed, and two days later Ci 
fell into his hands. 

At Savannah a number of the Soni 
same day that O'Brien won his vi:;tor} 
Machias, broke Open the milicaty mag 
powder, sent some to Beaufort, South 
what was left in convenient recepta;les. 
contained a lar^e jiroportion of Irish A 
seen from the list of names of a committ 
time previous to draft resolutions declari 
British oppression. John Glenn was tli 
amongst the members were Jonathan Urj'a 
Williim Gibbons, John Winn, E. Butler, 
Irish origin. 

A convention met in May at Charlotl 
county, North Carolina, to express an opin 
tion. Large numbers of Irish had settled in 
there were many Irish Americans an 
Included in the number were Ricliard Ba 
Bon, Benjamin Talton, John Flentkin (or 
Kennon, John Ford, R. Irwin, Matthew 
Queary, L. ^\'iIson, and others, the majorit) 
of northern Irish stock. While this body w 
news of the tighu at Lexington and I 
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CHAPTER XL 

BUNKER HILL— SIEGE OP BOSTON— QUEBEC— EMBASSY TO 

CANADA. 

On the day following the battle of Lexington the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Massachusetts issued a circular to the 
towns in that province, urging them to '' hasten and encour- 
age by all possible means the enltstmeat of men to form an 
army/'and to send them forward at once. '^Our all/' con- 
tinued the appeal, ''is at stake. Death and devastation 
are the certain consequences of delay, every moment is in- 
finitely precious, an hour lost may deluge your country in 
blood and entail perpetual slavery upon the few of your 
posterity who may survive the carnage."* Another 
circular was sent to the other New England colonies on 
^pril 26, asking for as many troops as could be spared to 
march forthwith to the assistance of Massachusetts. The 
response was prompt. Companies and regiments were hur- 
riedly organized and sent on to^the rendezvous at Cambridge, 
and soon it was estimated that over twenty thousand men 
were assembled at that point. Artemas Ward was appoint- 
ed commander-in-chi :f, but for some time there was consid- 
erable confusion among the hastily collected patriots, as the 
officers were not regularly commissioned, nor the men mus« 
tered in. • 

The New Hampshire troops, among whom Irish-Ameri- 
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cam fonned a large proportion,* came toge^^er at Med- 
ford on April a6, and the field officers decided that Colonel 



The following an the uuiiefl of one company nised in Bedford, and 
Irom it the leader may form an estimate of the number of Irish recruit, 
•d in New HampsUre for the Revolutionary forces. They were part of 
the force sutiooed at the nOl-fence on Bunker Hill, who twice drove 
h*ck the redcoats with the bayonet, and saved the main body of the pat- 
riots from total a nn ih il ation. The names are found in the Hist. CoU. 
«^ N. H., vol L, p., a9X>- 

Colonel Daniel Moore, Major John Goffe, 

Cape T. McLanghU% Lieut John Fatten^ 

John Fktten, senior, Sam, Patten, 

James Fatten, Robert Fatten, 

JohnCault, ^ Isaac Riddle, 

John Riddle, A. Martin. 

James Martin, Stephen Coffe, 

Hugh Horton, Bums Chandlci 

Samuel Moore, Samuel Bair, 

John CalhOian (kOled), James Moore, 

Ira Greer, Wm. Parker, 

John McAllister, John Griffer, 

Robert Victorey, Daniel Urkin, 

James FaterMO, John O'NciU, 

George Hogg, W. Gilmore, 

James Houston, John Ross, 

Stephen March, John Tyrrel 

Patrick OTling C. Johnston, 

John Gardnie, Robert Com, 

Jones CutUng; John HUler, 

Bamet McCk, Luke Gardner, 

R. Dalrymple, Sam. Pattenon, 

Solomon Hemp^ John Dorr (kiUedX 

William Housloa, Zac Chandler, 

Valentine Snllivaa, John Steel, 

^^<*«* Morrel, PWrick OMnrphr. 

I>«^ WAflc. Eben SuUivan. 
ad eighteen others, making a total of seventy-ooe Irishmen who bo. 
— -^ to OM New Hampshire company at the bnttkof Bunkw HiU. 



John Stark should take command until the decision of the 
Provincial Congress was made known. That body, on May 
20, voted to raise two thousand men, who were to be 
formed into three regiments, of which Stark, Reed and Poor, 
were made colonels, with Folsom as brigadier-general. 
The latter, however, did not reach Cambridge until June 20, 
three davs after Bunker Hill. Poor's battalion did not 
arrive at the camp until the battle was over, but Stark and 
Reed, with their regiments, hurried forward in time to parti- 
cipate in the memorable conflict.* 

No military operations of importance took place until the 
seventeenth of June, though several skirmishes occurred 
which resulted generally in favor of the A^mericans. On 
June 12, General Gage, who commanded the British 
issued a proclamation couched in the boastful and offensive 
terms usually employed by the military and civil authorities 
of Britain. "Whereas," he began, "the infatuated multi- 
tudes who have long suffered themselves to be conducted by 
certain well-known incendiaries and traitors in a fatal pro- 
gression of crimes against the constitutional authority of the 
sute, have at length proceeded to avowed rebellion, and 
the good effects which were expected to arise from the pa- 
tience and lenity of the king's government havp been often 
frustrated, and are now rendered hopeless by the influence 
of the same evil counsels, it only remains for those who 
are intrusted with the supreme rule, as well for the punish* 
ment of the guilty as the protection of the well-affected, to 
prove that they do not bear the sword in vain." He then 
declared martial law, denounced those who had assembled 
in arms and their abettors as '^rebels and traitors," and of- 
fered pardon to those who would ''stand distinct and sepa- 
rate from the parricides of the constitution," excepting, bow- 
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ever, John Hancock and Samuel Adams, whose offences 
were, as he chose to fancy, ''of too flagitious a nature to 
admit of any other consideration than that of condign pun- 
ishment," People at a distance, who understood little or 
nothing of the question at issue, might, on reading this pre- 
cious document, be led to imagine that the American pat- 
riots had been guilty of atrocious crimes, just as some few 
simple and easily deluded persons are imposed on by Brit- 
ish proclamations and ''royal" speeches at the present day 
with regard to the efforts of the people of Ireland to assert 
their rights. But the American Sons of Liberty were no 
more impressed by Gage's pompous pronunciamento than 
Irish Nationalists have been by similar productions, and 
its only effect was to embitter th^m still more and make them 
eager for an opportunity to avenge his insults and show 
their contempt for his threats. 

The Briti^y having received considerable reinforcements, 

and rendered still more confident in their own ability to 

overcome the colonists by the arrival of Generals Howe, 

Qinton and Burgoyne, determined to advance their lines 

and take possession of Dorchester Heights. The night of 

June x8 was the time fixed for this undertaking, but infor; 

^nation of the proposed movement was soon conveyed to 

^f American camp, and the patriots decided to anticipate 

^dr enemies, and to fortify and hold Bunker Hill, if pos- 

^blc Detachments from several regiments, amounting in 

tl/ ro about twelve hundred men, were accordingly sent to 

'^ J>oint mentioned on the night of the sixteenth to throw 

^ '^^^oilcs; but the officers in command, on arriving at the 

^^^ concluded that another position, nearer Boston and 

^"^^rn as Breed's Hill, would suit their purpose better, and 

'€lingly they entrenched there. At early dawn on the 

teenth, the British were surprised and provoked at see- 

work wrhlch bad been accomplished 90 successfully 
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during the night by their enegiies, and they resolved upon 
an attack. It was made in the a{tem«x)n. Nearly four 
thousand English regulars were twee driven back, by little 
over half their number of untrained Americans. But the am- 
munition of the patriots soon became exhausted, and when 
the British, strongly reinforced, advanced a third time to 
the assault, aided by a heavy artilleo' fire, no means were 
left of offering them an effective resisUnce, and General 
Prcscott gave his men the order to retreat, which was reluc- 
tontly obeyed. During the engagement the New Hampshire 
reciments of Surk and Reed, very largely composed of 
Irish-Americans, were posted on Bunker Hill, and, aided by 
some Connecticut and Massachusetts troops, "maintained 
their ground with great firmness and intrepidity and sue- 
cessfully resisted every attempt to turn their flank.* This 
line Indeed was nobly defended. The force here did a great 
service, for it saved the main body, who were retreating, 
in disorder from the redoubt, from being cut off by the 
enemy "t And when it was useless to continue the con- 
flict longer, the men who composed it "gave ground, but 
with more regularity than could have been expected of 
troops who had not been long under discipline, and many 
of whom had never before seen an engagement. J Stark s 
regiment lost sixty in killed and wounded, a greater loss 
than was sustained by any other regiment except Prescott s. 
When his troops were about to encounter the British, the 
Irish-American veteran addressed them in a brief but fiery 
speech, which was responded to with cheers. Major Andrew 
McClary, of this regiment, was killed after the conflict was 
ended, and his loss was deeply regretted. - He was neariy 
six feet and a half in height and of an athletic frame. Dur- 
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ing the action he fought with great bravery and amidst the 

roar of artillery his stentorian voice was heard animating 

the men and inspiring them with his own energy. Aftei 

the action was over he rode to Medford to procure bandages 

for the wounded; and on his return went with a few of 

his comrades to reconnoiter the British, then on Bunker Hill. 

As he was on his way to rejoin his men a shot from a 

frigate lying in the harbor passed through his body. He 

leaped a few feet from the ground, pitched forward, and fell 

dead on his face. He was carried to Medford and interred 

with the honors of war."* Another distinguished officer 

who fell on the 17th was Major Willard Moore, of Doolit- 

tie's regiment, who, owing to the absence of his colonel and 

Iieut.-colonel| took command himself and displayed great 

courage and skill. The depositions speak in glowing 

terms of his good qualities. He was a firm patriot and a 

chivalrous soldier. On the second attack he received a 

l>all in the thigh, and while his men were carrying him to 

Ihe rear, another ball went through his body. He called 

'tor water, but none could be obtained nearer than the Neck. 

X[e lingered until the time of the retreat, when, feeling his 

^^rounds to be mortal, he requested his attendants to lay him 

down^ leave him, and take care of themselves, and died a 

»ldier*s death. He was from Paxton; took a prominent 

in the Worcester convention of January, 1774; was 

^^liosen captain of the minute-men a year later, and on the 

Jngton alarm immediately marched for Cambridge, f 

le death of Warren was however the severest blow which the 

luse of America and freedom received that day. He had 

ifformed his duties as President of the Provincial Congress 

Watertown on June 6th, and passed the night there. On 

morning of the battle he hastened to Cambridge, where 
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\\m>A tA lie down and rest. 
ttoo«gh nin«s. he wa. f3*5^^,he British wer^ 
When however he ^~« ^Sm te ~«ld not be restrain- 
to attack the works on ^^^J «'^^'^ o7dan«er. When he 
ed from proceeding »* ^nce ^*»J"* ^ j^^d with enthusiastic 

*"^"'r t. t::^X.TdZ^ the comnu^nd by 
cheers by tU men and w ^^^ g ^ 

Prescott. lie however oe v niaior-general a few 

honor, although he had been ^^\^^J,^ encourage 

days before. .»»^fiVX^eT^r^' bravery throughout 
a good cauit. He d«playea gr ^^^^^^ 

the conflict *nd was a»<>«8 f *J^^^ ^^ ^j retired but a 
Falling back slowly ^"^ "^'^St his forehead, and he 
few rods when a ball «™<=y^"^ j ^n the field untU 
sank lifeless to the ^''^'^l^^j!!^ by acquaintances who 
the next day. when it wa. «^8«"^ J^ *^d buried where 
came out from Boston to view the scene ana ^^ 

he fell. After the evacuation f^^^l j, j„g.. chapel, 
remains were d'"»«''«^ *"? '"J^dTst. Paul's Church 

. whence they ^-^^^^^^'l^Z^o^^^^ '» ^"^^ " 
General Howe said that the oeain o 

the loss of five hundred men ^^ ^^ ^ 

colonel Nixon. f.'.»« «|^^,^/,^^ 

^'•^''''"ZrMcFaJS MccSb. and others, wj 
Gleason, Moore. McFamn^. ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

severely wounded and caj[»«° ° j ^f ^hom it is ' 

- — — — ' — " ~ . ^eva 
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S«lli„„, a,d „,h,„ 0, IHsh origin, appear i„ ,hc list pub- 
«.h=d .nth. journals of the month named. Hen™ Kno, 
a/,™tds Cene^l and Chief of Aniliery) participLd in 

fndrreT/ '""°"""' -' ""'"" "" "•"■"' ^— y 

On June 15, two days before the battle of Bunker Hill. Con. 
gr«s resolved to choose a general '■ to command all the Con- 
aT Z"" '^'^'^ °' "* ^' ^^'^^^ '^' "•<= 'Jefence of 
vote and offiaally notified .0 that effect by Hancock on June 
17. Four days later, he set out for Cambridge, where he 
«nved on July ,, accon^panied by Joseph Reed as h s at 
andsecretary He found himself at the head of about four' 
teen thousand men. fit for duty, while the English in Boston 
bad nearly twelve thousand effective men on land a^d a 
considerable naval force besides. 

raistrorar"''^"^ "• '"^' C°"g^«*-thori.edthe 
nm^ng of a corps of riflemen, to the number of eight hun- 

SnlTl""''"'';"- ^"^"'''"S proceeded so d" 
^kThT''*"^ ?'^" °'"'^' ^'°^8^" J<''«-d Washington 

" Se hard 7" "'" '°"^"" '""^'^'^ "-■ "'"P^'^^ «" 
^e hardy frontiersmen and farmers of Virginia, Western 

fi«fr > ^,'"=i!'™^P'''^"<='"^i""yInsh.Americans. Thel 
SeTS^;: V '°TT' '-^ -'--^ Ireland, and ameZ 
Before the Revolution he resided at Pituburgh He wa« 

SITI": „"*r? ^°"^' ^°™"'y ^" officer of the Irish 

' ' "■ Jed G ' 
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raised to the rank of Brigadier-General and foul 
close of the war. 

"These riflemen were the only purely disi 
which the Revolution ijroduced. In coslumi; 
of fighting they were purely American. Their I 
a white or brown linen hunlini; shirt, ornameni 
fringe and secured by a belt of wampum, 
and tomahawk were stuck. Their leggings and I 
were ornamented in the Indian fashion ■ 
brilliantly dyed porcupine quills. A round hat| 
a costume which was simple, ajjpropriate 
esque. "• Upon their breasts they wore the 
ERTY OR Death," At \ review "a company c 
on a quick advance fired at and hit objects sevcl 
diameter at a distance 01 several hundred yai 
account of their deadly aim they became objects 
the British. One of them, who was taken prisonB 
ried to England and gazed at and described a 
able curiosity. X 

Their peculiar dress, manners and the Iri 
prevalent among them, sometimes led to bant 
part of their New England comrades, which § 
casioD would have resulted in a serious riot, ha 
for the promptitude and vigor of Washington, 
of them were one day, in the winter of '75-76, stJ 
Cambridge, when some men of Glover's Mabsac| 
ment began to criticise jocosely the pecutiariti 
followed up their remarks with a shower i 
which was promptly replied to. Both parties 
excited, outsiders joined in the contest, and 
thousand men were engaged in a fight of alaril 

* HUtoric Fields nnil Mansion* of MiddlcKji, 
\ l.QS5inp. 
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tioos. GloTcr rushed in haste to Washington's headquar. 
ters and announced that his men were in a state of mutiny. 
The General at ODce mounted his horse and, taking with him 
the Hon. James Sullivan, brother of General Sullivan, rode 
at full gallop to the scene of disturbance. When arrived 
there "he threw the bridle of his horse into his servant's 
hands and rushing into the thickest of the fight seized two 
of the contestants by the throat, keeping them at arm's 
length, talking to and shaking them."* His presence 
and rebukes soon brought the men to their senses. They 
scattered in all directions and " in less than three minutes 
none remained on the ground but the two he had col- 
Ured."t 

On a previous occasion the good feelin:;, common sense 
and wise foresight of Washington prevented a difficulty 
of a similar character, and which might have led to more 
serious consequences. It had been the custom in Boston 
and other parts of New England to celebrate ^vhat was 
called Guy Fawlces Day (November s), the anniversary of 
the alleged Gunpowder Plot, by a parade in which s.n 
t&gy of the Pope was carried and afterwards burned. 
Some among tho New England troops at Cambridge pro- 
posed to celebrate the anniversary in 1775 in the usual 
silly and offensive manner, and owing to the large propor- 
tioQ of Irish in the Continental army, there was great reason 
to apprehend a serious difficulty, should an attempt be made 
to carry out the project. The matter coming to the ears of 
the Commander-in-Chief, he forbade the proposed display, 
characterized it as a ridiculous and childish custom, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that there should be oAicers and men 
io the army so devoid of common sense as not to see its im- 
propriety, at a time too when the Colonies were endeavor- 

* Tfaik, qnoted by Irving in "Life ol Wubingion." t Irviog, 
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ing to bring Canada into an alliance with themselv 
the common enemy.* His words had the t 
the intended demonstration was abandoned, :i 
preser\-ed. The British, however, celebrated the 
discharges of artillery, the last time they had an 
ity to do so in Boston. 

Among the General officers appointed by Con; 
Washington had received his commisaion, were Mc 
and Sullivan, and the latter within a short time s 
Folsom in command of the New Hampshire troops 
of the regiments of Stark, Reed and Poor. Nix 
was afterwards added to his command. Henry 
the Charitable Irish Society of Boston, was ii 
. Artillery, f He brouglu from Crown Poini 

• Historic 1'id.ls, etc., of MidJIcscji. 

f Major-Gineral Henry Knox was born at Uosion of Iris 
I 750. When ihe Revolution commenced he was engaged it 
a bookseller, in hit native cit)-, but he promptly sacriticed 
inicrcsis in his ical lor (he national cause. 

"The man, "says Peterson, "who. of all others, stood first 
ion's afleclions was llcnrj' Kno*. commander of the artillcrj- 
Ican army. The intellectual abilit[>:s o[ KnoK were sound 
his moral ones that were pre-eminenily deswrviEg of esteem, 
sideralion of which Washington besljweJ uimn him the lov 
denccofa brother. In everj- action where Washinglon appear 
Knox attended him: in every council of w;ir he bore a part, 
at the head of the ordnance were invaluable. He assumed 
ihal branch oi the army in the first year of the war. and coii 
head until the close of the contest. Al the battle of Monmou 
ner io which he handled his guns awakened the admirmion o 
and, in fact, contributed more, perhaps, than anything else 
last despeiate assault. Greene had so hi;;h an opinion of 
when Wsshinglon offered to the former ihe command 0/ t 
anny. he proposed Knox in his stead. ■ > ■ ]{is first con 
the Brtillery service occurred immediately after the battle of 
Knoi had not been engaged in Ihal struggle; but, a fe 
^VCntly, be nude bii escape from Boston, and, joining his 
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haDBv u th-V ( ™ . * '"'2'" ■* "* prosperous and 

■W»«I. !.« w« .ppoimed to an ,mpo«>nl wmmand, but ihe troubU 
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.lie Eilgli.sll 



WaBhiiigtoii n-as anxious I. 
city as boon -Mi Ki:o\ liail f\ti-iitud his mi: 
majority of the American [jeiicrnl ofticers, liowc 
delay for various reasons, anil the Comiiiandcr- 
luctantly yielded to these repre&eiUatiuiis, Sinallpl 
while was rife in lioslon, and a large number ofl 
suffering from it were lient out of tiie city by th J 
evidently with a view of connnimicating the 
American army, At length, on March 4, 1776, 1 
lutionar}' forces took possession of and fortifi 
Heights, which commanded the harbor. PreparatiH 
by Howe for an a'.tack on the American works wei 
useless by a storm which arose, and prevented thi 
of reinforcements from the fleet, and lie finally 1 
evacuate the city. On St. Patrick's Day the Kntjlij 
'having plundered the stores and many of the f 
abandoned Bosion and, embarking on board theij 
sail after a delay of some davb in Nantasket KoaJ 
panied by over one thousand American Tories 
ferred to a remain subjects of a foreign king, i 
become freemen in their native land. The follo' 
of the day was issued by Washington on this day 1 
and glory for America: 

■' Head Quarters, i7ih Ma| 
" Parole, Boston, Countersign, St. I'Aikic 
"The regiments under marching orders! 
morrow morning. 

"Brigadier of the Day. General i 
"By His Excellency's Command.' 



Irish Society of Iloston. Ills desire 1 
nien o( Irish orijjin wa* funher shoii- 
Tnembcr of the Friendly Soni ol Si. 
Society of the Cincinnattl was Tormcd 
■S06. St Thomawon, Mai at, 
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Joseph rLh r , I '" "'''•■ "'"' '»"■"=. »i"l> 

"and ol ih, im, „ Cmkj . i, u ""''"!""' ""•■ •»"n..d com- 
-d .r..n..,j. " ■ „«dK "*'■ ~ "°'"" " "« "' "'■ "Id-. 

Fi^„T„.""t pIIh" L','™! °V;- ■"""■' ""'"■ «' "• 

!.«.« «d rap.«L.biC,v .id o.. of ^' ' "" " """ °' 'is' 

«'.i»c«oS,i. S;"rwtiTS, ■""""" •'""''"'■' 

"««iy. -km he wn, PmH . , ""' '■'=" '" "laicr 

ilpiS l.^„ Jd .„ ir7, J" '■""• "' 1" " '■'"- 

lit. Omo1H,„ t!k "'°"""'''"T«"i«o'"..Iltp.|,. 

T.«.,- ..d d.d .ood sr^L^^r A «r°;: "'''"• 

■IM ■( Pnncclon in i jjj. 
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mander- in- Chief. From tiiis jMsition he w; 
promoted to that of Cominissary-Gciieral. I 
for active service and, accc]jiing a command i 
sylvania Line, fought uith distiii{;uished bravei 
the war, rising to the rank of Urigadier-Gciiera 
retaining the confidence and warm regard of 
chief. 



and ihen sluJietl Lw nlih Kiili.ird Siocklon, .ifii 
legal aduciilion at [he 'remiili', l.oniiuii. ^ooii .n 
came a member o[ ihe i'oii.r^i..i< I . :..;..], 

■nd vras diosen, in 1774, [ir,- . ■ ; . [■.i|)iilar 

Philadelphia. Me, in 1775 . v, „ .i^to.i i 

his seerelary and aid, and rtiii.iii.LL. ... -..i^i ;.■_■... ;.uii diiri 
(he campai^. lis was m:iile ailjuUiil-;;eii>:[.d in llie 
and distinf^uinlicd liimEieif at llie kittles of I.on;; Islanil 
Cermanlown. . I le was eliosen a member of Ciin;;res!. ii 
a member o[ lliat l>ody in 1773, wlicn the liurl of L 
emor Johiulon .ind William Kden tame [turn i:ii),'l:ind a 
10 endeavor to secure iliu return of ilie colonies tu iht 
Ipance. Findinj; ilieir propolis rejected, the commissioi 
to ihe usaal custom of ICnjilisli agents — endeavorctl 10 sc 
by bribefy, and a woman, tlic wife of a lojiiiisi. was in; 
. Reed "' ten llious-ind pounJs and ilie biMl [Hist in ilic j;oi 
woulJ betray his trust, or, .is il was e^p^e»^ud, exert 1 
wllle the dispute. When the proiiositiun w,is nuiJe 
temptress lie .nt ontc iniliynanlly replied; "I am not wo 
bill Bueh as 1 .im llrilain is mil ritli eiio;i;;h lo do it," '1 
hi* inlefrily, and llie noble answer with wliii-h he repelled 
known, and Congress declared all eocrespondvnte with l 
ent to be at an end. Kccd was chosen preM.lenl of ilie c 
sylvanUin October 1778, and coiiLinued in ili^ii position uj 
he resumed his law prnciicc. I-lte ^dl men of limine 
forward honesty, he sufTereil muth abuse from his iwlil 
but when the clouds of party rancor passed away men 1 
were norry for tiie injustice done him. He died March 
ace of forty-two. His younnesi son, Gcorjic 
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"Tn »!,!. ', ^* engaged. An eminent writer sayg that 
To this newly organized army of indeoendence St,- I 
immigrants, who had been driven f rom S „ . \ '*'* 
by landlord oppression. Aoctr^n grTat „^^^^^^^^^ 

;j«ous and reU^ IL^^ rJl^: Ze" a^tt '^^: 

«r r!li *^'. ^ *'"*''"* ''y ^""e General until the cau«« 
of Amencan Independence was finally triumpC."* 

MOMTGOMERY'S ATTACK ON QUEBEC. 

* il*!l! *"r" *^ '"5 ^^'''^'^^ determined upon causin^r 
A^T *f ";** "^ ""^^ fo' ^he annexation TcSiaTa 

. ""■■fcwncry. 7 Arnold was now ordered. 



X759. H«Tinf returoed !««« fc!^ "* UkingoT Quebec In 

S— •'UfwWbr^^ nud«« whe« he pureh«ed . .mall e«.te. 



I 



with eleven hundred men, to co-operate with the Hrst named 
expedition and advance by another route on Quebec. His 
troops included ten companies of New England musketeers, 
and three of Morgan's Irish-American riflemen. Mont- 
gomery, with about two thousand men, laid siege to St, 
John's, which held out for a time, but he, having taken in 
the meanwhile the fort of Chambly, in which he found several 
pieces of artillery and a considerable quality of ammunition, 
was enabled to prosecute his task with so much vigor (hat 
the English garrison of St. John's surrendered on Novem- 
ber 3. 

Montgomery, while engaged in the siege, sent Colonel 
Ethan Allen into Canada for the purpose of inducing the 
|)eople there to take up arms and aid the Americans. Al- 



out, he, " with all the ardor of the people of his btrthland/' to use the 
words of Lossing, ranged himself on the side of the patriots. In April, 
I775f l^c WAS selected as a delegate to the first Provincial Convention in 
New York, where he was distinguished for promptness of decision and 
soundness of judgment. In the autumn of the same year lie was offered 
and accepted the appointment of Brigadier-General, and tore hnnself 
away from the home where he was so happy, saying: " The will of an 
oppressed people, compelled to choose between liberty and slavery, must 
be obeyed.'* Wlien ordered to proceed on the expedition to Canada he 
was accompanied by his devoted wife as far as Saratoga, her apprehen- 
sions being soothed by his cheerfulness and assurances of success. Soon 
the chief command of the expedition devolved on him, and he moved 
for^'ard rapidly, taking Fort St. John on November 3, Montreal on the 
1 2th following, and effecting a junction with Arnold under the walls of 
Qpebcc on December $• 'l*hc ass.iult of the 31st would in all proliabiU 
ity have been successful had he not fallen, but his death disheartened 
his men and caused them to abandon the attempt. The refusal at first 
of Sir Guy Carleton to allow the remains of America's first Irish general 
" the poor courtesy of a coffin " is mentioned in the Massafhusetis iiis' 
torital ColUctioHs^ vol. i, p. 3— year 1793. Ills loss i»-as deeply felt all 
over the country. Congress passed resolutions of condolence with his 
family in their bereavement, and expressive of tu ''grateful remem* 
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^itlTTt^K •*"'"'^ ^"*"' '"•»^«'' Canadian re- 
Z^»K "• 'f "™ '° "°P' »»« *« induced to at- 

tempt the capture of Montreal. He was unsuccessful w„ 
made pmoner. threatened by the English GeneS^^elcr 
with a halter at Tyburn, and afterwards put on boLrd S 
tth man.of.war. where he was handcuffed, and hi, limbs en- 

fastened. He was then thrown into the hold of the shin 
With only a sailor's chest for his bed and seat, and kept Tn 

rt^rjli"" '"' '"* ***''''' *^'^" "•^ ^^ ««"' to Quebec, and 
tiansferred to another vessel. Here he obuined a Lri ef 

»«»irlnj towipuoo : ^'^^ "*" '""^ "«* "!»» ^ »PP«» the fol. 

„ TW» 

Mooamentl. Erected by Order of CoogwM, 
•r 1. fS"* "' January, 1776. 

bcMce of the Patriocie Condnci. Ent«-. 
M..«. z^'*™*' ■n<'„''e««v«rance of 

^2«^i^-^« •/.•"««»«•. "WW the most dii. 
eouiaging difficulties, feu. jn the attack on 

Quebec. 31st December, 1775. 

Aged 37 yean. 

•«« t>y ofdw o£ CoogreM la front o£ St. PwU'i. 
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respite from the brutal treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected, but on the approach of the American army he was 
again handcuffed, placed on board an English war-ship and, 
with thirty-three other American prisoner!^ sent to Eng- 
land. They were all crowded in a single compartment, and 
not allowed to leave it during the entire voyage, which last- 
ed forty days. When taken ashore at Falmouth, the pris- 
oners were still kept in iron^y and treated with extreme 
harshness. Allen was repeatedly threatened with execution 
as a traitor, and the letters which he wrote to his friends 
were intercepted. At length the British Government 
resolved to send the prisoners back to America; not, however, 
as freemen, but probably as a preliminary to exchanging 
them for Englishmen. On the passage out the ship put in 
to Cork, where the people showed the greatest possible sym- 
pathy for the brave and ill-treated Americans, and sought 
to show them all possible kindness. Poor Allen still wore, 
through poverty, the same dress in which he had been cap- 
tured, but the citizens of Cork supplied himself and Ug 
comrades with new suits of clothes, and with as much 
money as the English officers would permit. The prisoners 
were first brought to New York, whence they were transfer- 
red to Halifax and kept in a prison-ship there until scurvy 
broke out among them owing to the bad food they received; 
when, after great efforts to secure better treatment, they 
were removed to the town jail. After a time they were 
again conveyed to New York, where Allen was allowed to 
go on parole within certain narrow limits, and at length ex- 
changed for a British colonel. 

After the surrender of St. John's, Montgomery advanced 
on Montreal, which the English commander, Carleton, aban- 
doned to its fate and esca|)ed by night down the river in a 
canoe. The Irish- American General entered the cityoa 
November Z2, and at once gained the good-will of the 
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"nm™, Many „, ,„.„ |„ ,„. )„,„, ,,, f^ ° ' ,f 

=.. T M "»'"""■)' "»^'lr '!"« weeks before, u Point 
. au. TremWes, about twenty mite f™„ the dty. oi Decern 

"hch he had the fores.sht to brinf with hi™, and im.n? 
d ..elyafter pushed on to l,i. destination throuf , huT^j ,f , 
of snow and in the „idst of a bhn.lins «»„„ „' ste H 

only nin-'T, '"f "f "' ''"'°'''"°'"'»™''' "■•"""-■ed » 
only nme hundred men. Nevenhele.s he commented the 
..eje of Quebec and continued i, for three w.rln 
«„d,ns that h,s artillery wa, unfit to produce an^ sertui 
.ffecu upon the solid ra.nparts, that smallpox wa/camZ 
off nnntben, of h,s little force, and that many whose ;^r 2i of 

"irsT t'"' r" ""•"•' '"'" '" "= -i»o .- ..rj 

»»»0»s to turn borneward, he determined upon the bold ad 

It »as deeded that one detachment should male a serte of 
tajned attacks upon the Upper Town, .hiie M„, "„ ° 

meelinr,, M "^ "''P""' <«'ections, and, 

rs«";r;t:t;e"si"'' - --- "--^^^"^ 

which was a StOCkari.. of strong «^,- Jn , . . ""tit ol 

-wts, well fastened at too and 
iu«of t 
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self, until lie had succeeded in clearing a 
troops, wlien, placing himself at their heat 
"Men of New York, you will nut fear to fu 
general leads," and rushed forward to cajit 
Ere he reached it, however, a storm of ^Ta|; 
the column: he fell, and with him hi: 
Cheescman, and several uf the fori.-mus 
that the Canadian militia Mho nianni:d tl 
doned their posts on the approach of ih 
unwilling to tight against the latter, and tli 
England sea-captain whu ;.p[)licd a match ti 
discharge caused the death iif Montgomery 
crs.* His troops, disheartened by the fall 
chief, fell Ijack hastily to \Volfe's Cove, and 
effort to carry out the programme agreed i 
Arnold, while advancing at the head of 
Koch's sulHirli, was wounded in the knee h 
and carried baclt to tlie hospital, where he 
gomerj-'s death. The caiiiniand of Ins iroi 
iilK)n Morgan, who. after a hard struggle 
succeeded in driviiig the Knglish from th^ 
which they endeavored to check him, the ( 
Irish-American ritlemcn causing great cons 
their antagonists. After this .ichievenient 
the second barrier, which he succeeded, aftc 
of over three hours' duration, in making 
Just however as he was preparing lo 
an English detachmeni, sent around b; 
attacked him in the rear; and, surruundi 
less of receiving help from any ipiart 
pressed by the anm>UiKcmcnt of Munt^'or 
forced to surrender. A portion of 1 
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of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia, who 
had been the first colonel of the rifle re^^iment. In a battle 
fought with an immensely superior force of British troops, 
at Three Rivers, towards the middle of June, Thompson was 
taken prisoner, as was also Colonel, afterwards General 
Irvine, another Irish officer of distinguished ability. Sullivan 
was afterwards forced to fall back before the numerous and 
well-equipped army of Burgoyne, and Canada was for the 
time preserved to the British Crown. 

Early in 1776, Congress appointed commissioners to 
visit Canada, and try to induce the people of that province 
to make common cause with the American Revolutionists 
against England. Franklin, Charles Carroll and Samuel 
Chase, together with Father John Carroll, afterwards 
Archbishop of Baltimore — the "Jesuit rebel," as the 
English and their Tory allies here used to call him — 
were chosen for this purpose. The commissioners left 
New York on April 3, but did not reach Montreal un- 
til the 39th. Their labors, however, did not produce the 
desired result, and they soon returned. Their failure may 
be attributed partly to the feeling excited among the Cana- 
dians on hearing the expressions used by the Congress of 
1774, when speaking of the Quebec Act — which established 
religious liberty in Canada — in an address to the people 
of Britain.* Another reason for their comparatively short 

* The Continental Congress, in 1774, had resolved that the act of 
the London Parliament establishing the Catholic religion in the province 
of Quebec, was " an infringement and violation of the rights of the 
colonists." In its " Address to the People of Great Britain," in Octo- 
ber, 1774, it affected to fear that the Canadians. *' their numbers daily 
swelling with Catholic emigrants from Europe, might on occasion be fit 
instruments to reduce the ancient free Protestant colonies to the same 
state of slavery with themselves. Admit," continued the address, "that 
the ministr)', by the power of Britain and the aid of our Catholic 
neighbors should be able to reduce us to a state of humiliation and 
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«ay in Canada „, „ 

••"hed .ha, p„„, a„, ^S,™' °' "'"P' ™ board, h«I 
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IRISH-AMERICAN SIGNERS OK 'I'HK DEC[ 
PENDEXCE. 

The expulsion of the British from Bos 
Day, 1776, gave intense satisfaction to 
Ots, and inspired them with conlidenc 
their cause. The announcement made 
mercenaries purchased in Xorthcm Eur 
king, were on their way to America, 01 
people. The popular feeling in favo 
pendence grew stronger and moie deci 
the convention of North Carolina empo 
from that province in Congress ''to ci 
-the other colonies in declaring indepi 
r5th of May the convention of Virgin 
Btructed its delegates in Congrcis " 
spectable body to declare the Un.ied C 
dependent States, absolved from all all 
ence upon the Crown or Parliameit of I 

The other colonies followed, more or 
amples thus set them. 

On June 7, Richard Henry Lee, of 
resolution in Congress, declaring "tha 
nies are, and ought to be, free and i 
that they are absolved from all alk-gi 
Crown, and that ali ])olitical conncctioi 
Great Britain is, and ought to be lataJi 
discussion of the resolution was postpoi 
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day. when it was debated in committee of the whole and 
finally passed by a bare majority of the colonies, oil the 
lotb. In order to secure greater, and, if possible, perfect 
unanimity, funher action in Congress on the subject 
was postponed to the first of July, and meanwhile a com- 
mitiec was appointed, consisting of Jefferson, Jobn Adams 
Franklin, Sherman and Livingston, to prepare a Dcclara- 
tion of Independence. It was, however, written entirely 
by the first named. The resolution referred to above was 
afler havmg been reported from the committee of the whole 
on July ist, passed on the day following, when the Dedara- 
tion was brought for consideration, and after being debated 
and amended, was finally adopted, every colony voting for 
It on July 4th. The proceedings on that day are thus re- 
corded .n the -Journal of Congress," published by Captain ' 
John Dunlap, of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Phila- 
delphia, by order of the committee appointed to superin- 
tend the publication of this record. 

"July 4th, ,776. Agreeably to the order of the day 
the Congress resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
to take mto further consideration the Declaration, and after 
some i.mc the President resumed the chair, and William 
Hamson reported that the committee have agreed to a 
Declaration. The Declaration being read was agreed to 
by the colonics."* 

It was two o-clock in the afternoon when the Secretary 
Charles Thomson, of Maghera. Derry. rose to announce 
the final decision to Congress assembled in Independence 
Mall. Ii was a solemn moment, and as he concluded a 
deep Silence overspread the whole assembly. A sc-ne of a 
different kind was soon witnessed on the streets The 
tidmgs had gone f orth throughout the city that the final 

^^K * JounuIiofCoiiETeM. of July, 1776. 
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decision was to be made on that day 
hour in the morning thousands of cili/i:ns hai 
the streets. Their faces wore an ai 
patriots had mustered their whule strength 
their desires might be realiifed, yet fearing 
not. The Tories — and ilicy were niimeruu 
Cfowds with a malignant scowl upon tliei 
had been announced that, should the Deel; 
pendence be unanimously adu[ited. the old b> 
would ring out the tidings lo the petip 
hour that Congress convened the old Ijcllmnn 
steeple. On that hell was ivriilen: 
tlirmif^liiiiit all the hiiul iiiilo iill llii- iii/iiil'ili 
The bellman, too old and fet-ble to run jJo 
hod placed his buy ;it the door helow 
notice when the announcement should be a 
houFB passed slowly b)', and no slt;nal w.i 
impatient watcher. Noon came, but it br 
to the thousands of bcatinj^ hearts in the i 
Men looked upon each other in doubt; the 
lent, but the e>:pressiun of their features told 
feelings which agitated them. The old bellni 
giwn up all hope of receiving the lunged-fi 
suddenly he heard the clapping of bunds bi 
ing down saw the boy thus giving vent to 
while he shouted upward, almost wild with 
ment. "Ring, ring," At once the sound 1 
heard, the death-knell of ISritish de^|)otism 
note of American I.ilierty. and a shout, loud 
a thunder clap, pealed up from the vast mi 
The other bells in the city caught up the gl 
the guns joined in the chorus, and men, 
directions, shputed in the fullness of ihci 
city with their loud acclamations. Th 
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wards cut into pieces, and run into bullets; for forty-two 
thousand of which it furnished material, thus providing 
a good supply of *'melted majesty" to be poured into the 
redcoats and their allies. Of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion at least twelve, besides the Secretary, Charles Thomson, 
were Irish by birth or descent. These were — 

John Hancock, the President of Congress. It is stated 
by reliable authorities that the ancestors of President Han- 
cock emigrated from near Downpatrick, Down county, Ire- 
land, and settled in Boston* towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. The ** Hancocks have been for 
centuries actively and largely engaged in the foreign and 
uomestic trade of Newr)%*'t and it was doubtless in a 
commercial capacity that the first of the name came to 
Boston. The family to which President Hancock be- 
longed is, it is said, now represented in Ireland by John 
Hancock, of Lurgan, Down county, and by Neilson Han- 
cock, the founder of the Irish Statistical Society. 

John Hancock was bom at Braintree, Mass., in 1737, 
and when quite young was left in the care of hi$ father's 
brother, a wealthy merchant of Boston, who sent him soon 
after to Harvard College, where he was graduated in 1754. 
He then became a clerk in his uncle's office, and, going to 
England ow business in 1761, made the acquaintance of 
several of the leading public men there. I-l is uncle died 
in 1763, and left him great wealth, the largest fortune in 

* Tynme (Ireland) ConMitution, quoted in Irish UWU Centennial 
Number, 1S76. The writer adds: "Those who are conversant with 
Ketd*s 'History of the I*resbyterian Church in Ireland* are aware that 
mullitu'les of Protestants left Ulster for the plantations of North Amer- 
ica, for causes sufficiently explained in that authority. John Hancock's 
ancestor was amongst that number." 

f Article in Pittsburg Leader^ quoted in Irish WoHd, The name ap- 
pears in the records of the Irish Parliament. 
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delegate to the Continental Congress, which mot in Sep- 
tember, at Philadelphia. On June 12, 1775, he was de- 
clared an '^outlaw*' by a proclamation of General Gage. 
In this document ''martial law" was proclaimed; those in 
arms, and their friends, were declared ''rebels, parricides of 
the Constitution," and a free pardon was offered to all who 
would return to their allegiance, except John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams. 

Hancock was again a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775, and when Randolph, the first President, re- 
signed through ill health fourteen days after it had met, 
the Massachusetts "outlaw" was chosen to fill his place. 
On July 4, 1776, Hancock, as President of Congress, and 
Charles Thomson, of Maghera, as Secretary, signed the 
Declaration of Independence, when it was adopted, and 
with only their names attached to it, "was sent forth to the 
world, ' ' the other signatures not being affixed to the docu- 
ment until August the second following. 

The illustrious "First Signer," on account of weakened 
health, resigned his seat in Congress, in 1777. In the year 
following, however, when Sullivan was pre|)aring to attack 
the British on Rhode Island, Hancock hastened to his aid 
at the head of the militia of Massachusetts, and took part 
in the stirring events, near Bristol Ferry, in August, 1778.* 
The year following he was elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts, a position which he continued to ^ hold for five 
consecutive years, when he declined a re-election. He 
was again chosen Governor in 1787, and re-elected annu- 
ally until his death, which took place October 8, 1793. 

William Whipple, of New Hampshire, was of Irish pa- 
rentage. He was born in Kittery, Me., in 1730, and died 
at Portsmouth, N. H., November 28, 1785. Probably no 
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marched for the seat of war. Whipiile served will 

under Gates, at the hattlcs oT Stillwater aii>l | 

doing good servici; in l»oLli, estrtblisliin^ liii. 

and that of his troops for bravery and i 

the British general, hemmed in, surrounded, 

yond measure, was forced to surrender 

stationed a short time at Ticondcroga, 'I'hc fol| 

he co-operated with General Sullivan 

port. Brave to a fault, bis soldier^ 

led. Soon afterwards he received 

financial reporter for the State of New Hainp| 

was bestowed on him by Congress. ] 

from 17S1 to 1784, when he resigned. The J 

he had been appointed a judge of the Supr^ 

his native State, and this position he hold tJ 

his death. His last illness was short but disi 

he died before he h.id time to reap the fruits ol 

tal struggle which he had helped to gai 

of the oppressed colonists a free pcoiile. 
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ton was elected the president. The 
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He was one of the delegates in 1768 to the convention 
called by prominent men in Boston, when Governor Bernard 
dissolved the (General Court, for refusing to rescind the 
circular letter sent to the other colonies. 

He conducted the prosecution of the English Captain, 
Preston, and eight of his soldiers, when they were tried 
for their murderous work in the ''Boston Massacre,'* of 
March 5, 1770. In 1773 ^^^ ^^ V^^^ following, he was 
elected to the General Assembly of Massachusetts, and was 
sent as a delegate to the Continental Congress, from 1774 
to 1773, voting for, and signing, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When, in 1780, the State Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts was adopted, he was made attorney-general, which 
office he held until 1790, when he became a judge of the 
Supreme Court. In 1804, he resigned his iK>sition, on ac- 
count of deafness, and other infirmities of age, and died in 
1814, at the age of eighty-three. O'Hart says that beside 
Henry and Robert O'Neill — Paine's ancestors — there were 
two other brothers, Brian and John, who went to France 
after Sars6eld*s surrender, and finally settled in Portugal. 
Eight of their descendants, in 1807, when the French in- 
vaded the last-named country, went with the. royal family 
(if Braganza to Brazil, where many of their offspring are now 
to be found.* 

James Smith, of Pennsylvania. James Smith was born 
in Ireland in the year 17 13, and came from thence with his 
father to America while yet a young man. They settled 
on the Susquehanna river, nearly opposite Columbia. 
Young Smith was very fond of mathematics, and became an 
expert surveyor. He. also studied and practised law in 
Lancaster. He was an educated, refined, and religious 
man. At the time of the Revolution he was a resident of 

* Irish Pedigreet. 
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man was better caleiiLitcil tii reiuk-r cfticiL'ii 
iiiiixiriant bu.siiiess. He pru|i:irL-tI, and witli liic 
of Congress ptiblislieil, an atlilross to the \ 
yeomen military of I'ciinsylvania, iir;iijig tl 
arutind the standard of liberty. Smiili iiispireil 
with his own ardent iiatriotiMii, and tlie cal 
resounded over the land. As souu as he tool 
the Continental Congress, he immediately enruUi 
with the apostles of liberty \.\\ion llie chart 
He declined a re-election to Congress, from 
his constilueiils insisted, and so he continued 
with unabated zeal. So devoted was \i> 
his ado])ted country that, when Congress 
fly to York, his place of residence, he closei 
against his clients and gave it np to the board 
sacrilicecl every jjrivate consideration for wh; 
promote the public good. He wa.s ;i grcni 
Washington. Franklin, Adams: and nil the p 
Revolution loved and honored James Smith. 
the nth July, iSo6. Nut one of all the \. 
F.nglish oppression or loved liberty more th; 
man, who sleeps in the land he liclped to free. 
Geokce Tayj.mp, of I'cnniiyKania, was borr 
the year 1716. At an early age he 
physician to study medicine, but, not liking 
be ran away from home without cniisiilting 
without a penny in his pocket. Finding : 
sail for I'hiladelphia, he entered on board 
tioner." In colonial days it was not an ii 
for persons leaving Kurope, and Ireland e 
iheir services to those who would pay tliei 
country, hence they were called "redempt 
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returned for the third time to the Assembly, and added 
fresh burcls to liis fame. In addition to others, he was 
placed upon tlie Committee of Safety, then virtually the 
organ of the government. He was in favor of prutlence in 
ali thing's, but was not affected by the temiiorizing mania 
that at first paralyzed the arm of many who desired liberty, 
but dreaded its penalties. He continued to L'xcrcise a 
powerful and salutary in.luence in the Assembly of Psnn- 
sylvaiiia until the summer of 177G, when he became a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and sanctioned with his 
"rebel" signature to the Declaration of Independence, the 
principles of liberty he had so boldly advocated. In the 
spring of 1777 he retired from Congress and from [nibiic 
life, covered with the honors of a devoted and ardent pat- 
riot, an industrious and useful legislator, an enlightened 
and valuable citizen, a worthy and honest man. He died 
on the a^d of February, 1781. 

George Uead, of Delaware. He was the son of Joim 
Read, a wealthy planter who emigrated from Dublin, Ire- 
land, and located in Cecil county, Maryland; and was born 
in 1734. At the age of seventeen he commenced the study 
of law, and his proficiency was so great that in two years 
he was admitted to the bar. Read was a republican to 
tlie core, and from the commencement to the close oi the 
Revolution was a bold and unyielding advocate of equal 
rights and principles. In 1765 he was elected a member 
of the Assembly of the State of Delaware, and was instru- 
tnentai in laying deep the foundation of liberty. He did 
not believe in petitions or remonstrances to the throne of 
Great firitaiu; he believed only in force. He boldly advo- 
cated war, and called on his countrymen to oppese with 
arms in their hands the oppressions and encroachments of 
England. He was a member of the Congress of 1 774. and 
retaioed that elevated station during the Revolution. He 
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1734. His fa'.her placed him at an c.irly ag 
tuition of the Rev. Kraucis AUi.son, tlii-'ii prim 
of tile most celebrated seminaries in the pU'V I 
man of profound science anil eriiditinn. 
lawyer, and for nianj- years fulluneil that profel 
native place. In 1762 he was eteclod a 1 
Delaware Assembly from NeH-L-asLJe county, 
in thai station for eleven successive years, 
taclied to liim were tlie people of that coi 
continued to elect liim for six succeeding yeal 
removal, although he necessarily declined chJ 
serving. He was claimed by Delawari; and i'| 
as a favorite son of sacb. In 1765 he was a 1 
Delaware, of the Congress of Xew York. I- 
appointed Judge of the Court of Common I'lei 
a prominent member of the Continental CongrJ 
that convened at Philadelpliia. From thai 
peace of 17S3 he was a member of Congress 
one that served the whole time. He wa> a st 
of the Declaration of Independence, and r 
affixed his signature to that instrument. WlienJ 
for final action, so an.\igus was he that it sluii 
imoiitJy, that he sent an express after C.vsar 
of his colleaguea, the other showing an unwilB 
take tlie decisive step at that tinie. Mr. Rndif 
on the 4ih of July, just in time to give his votefc 
ihe immortal measure, and thus, secured i 
adoption. So devoted was McKean to the causj 
nobly espoused, that he accepted a colnne 
and was api>ointed to the command of a rc;,'iniefl 
Philadelphia, and niarclicd to the sujiport of u| 
On the loth of July. lySr, McKe.m was eh 
of Congress, and, on the siirrcuiler of Cornv 
ton dispatched a courier to carry the new: 
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was in bed when the messenger arrived, but at once arose, 
and presently the glad tidings were made known through- 
out the city; the watchmen proclaimed the hour, adding 
"and Cormvallis is taJtea." After the independence of 
our country was firmly esublished, and the last red-coat 
bad left our shores. McKean retired from public life and 
took up his residence in Philadelphia, where he died on the 
34th of June, 1817. 

Charles Cakkull, of Carroll'on. "Carroll," said 
Samuel Chase in 1773, "we have the better of our oppo> 
oents, we have completely written them down." "And do 
you think that writing will settle the question between 
England and us?" asked Mr. Carroll. "To be sure," re- 
plied Chase, "what else can we resort to?" "The bayonet," 
replied Carroll, and his words were prophetic. Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, was born at Annapolis, Maryland, on 
the loth of September, 1737. His grandfather, Charles 
Carroll, of King's county, Ireland, emigrated to America, 
about 1680. Belonging to a strict Catholic family, Charles, 
at an earl>' age, was placed at the Jesuit College of Bohe- 
mia, a secluded spot on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
At the s.imu time aiul place his cousin, John ('iirroll, after- 
ward the ftrst Archbishop of Ajncrica, pursued liis minor 
studies preparatory to entering the European colleges. 
From thence the two youths proceeded to France to finish 
their collegiate course in the college of St. Louis le Grand. 
At the age of twenty-seven the signer returned to his na- 
tive land. In 1776 he, with his cousin John, then a 
Jesuit Father, Benjamin Franklin, and Samuel Chase, 
were deputed by Congress to go on a mission to Canada, 
the object being to win over the Canadians to the Colonial 
cause. The mission proved a partial success, and the pat- 
riots returned to Philadelphia just at the moment when 
Congress was wavering oa the qucstioa of promulgating 
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the immortal Declnr.tion. Ch:.rlo. C.rroll * 

strenuously, and on the m^i.ior^bl. .kjy wh.n 

called, and the dcl^'atcs w:Llked iii) Uit ai>.u 

signatures to th.t imp.ri.habk documeui. U>arl 

was asked by John Hancock woi.ld he s.^-ii. M 

ingly." said he, .iiid went with the tot to .t.. 

larger personal interests than any man lirescu 

not even excqiting liosion's mercha.U iiru 

the richest of all the dckgrLios. As Ik tuok 

sign, a bystander remarked, in worO.s i".)'''';";^^ ■ 

mentally assented: -Th.re go mU.o.s Hut si 

having suggested that there were ^-^^;:^^^^ , 

the British legislators would hav. souk d.mc.u j l 

ingthe right one, Mr. Carroll immediately dash.f 

expressive words which have ever smc;; Ut-eiW 

his name, whether written or -^n"'^^"-'^'"^^ ""' - 

linguish him bv the generov.s impon the> con| 

Carrollton." He continued in Congress untU .| 

the alliance with France assured the s.cc.s. o. ih^ 

Independence. Charle. Carroll was u-.e 01 t 

riots that ever America prodiK-cd. \ ears bu 

oltition his Kcnius and energies w.reenv.ocJ, 

1 . f .1.1. Uii'..'i "iiveril ilciil. 
ing ihc lyramiiual atb u[ INu H.a.-.i »">" ^ 

he «rote anicle>, iinJcr Ihc sisr.aturj ol 
«n," agairst ihs rich, of ihe s.n-«nn,cr.t lo aj 
by proclamauon, Wheo a Mr, Stewart, a .r,cnd,| 
tea into Annapolis, contrary to the Known re 
eonventon, he declined to inlcrtere between M^ 
and the excited people. "My »,"'" !'',,, ,„| 
he set fire to the ve.sel and barn her wnh the^lea] 
her, to the water's edge," an advice that was i 
complied with, Mr. Carroll held vanoos ntace 
government during and alter tne wa,. 
sleeted United States Senator, from Mary.and. 
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evident that talents like his were well calculated to promote 
the cause of independence, and lie was among the Tint 
elected members to the Continental Congress in 1774, and 
was re-elected in 1775 and 1776, signing the Declaration 
with his colleagues on August a of the latter year. This 
alone was sufficient to place him on the roll of imperishable 
fame. The Revolution found him on the side of liberty, 
and during the years it lasted, Rntledge, with voice, and 
pen, and t>word, resisted the assaults of tyranny. After 
the disastrous battle of Long Island, in 1776, lx)rd Howe, 
thinking the Americans were awed by the power of Eng- 
land, and despairing of their cause, offered to treat with the 
" rebels," not doubting but they would submit to whatever 
terms he chose to propose. Edward Kutledge, Benjamin 
i'ranklin, and John Adams were the committee sent to wait 
upon htm. During the whole of the doubtful and prutrrictcd 
struggle, Rutiedge remained its powerful and zealous advo- 
cate, and gave his best exertions in its behalf. As a sound, 
judicious statesman he ranlied high, as an orator he was re- 
garded OS the most eloquent in the Conlinental Con^re.u, 
and as a soldier his courage was unquestionable. On ac- 
count of ill health, as well as because of the disturbed con> 
dition of South Carolina, he withdrew from Congress in 
1777, but was returned again in 1779. During the invest- 
ment of Charleston, in 17S0, he was given command of a 
battery of artillery, by his brother John, then Governor, 
and displayed great bravery in his efforts to succor Gen. 
Lincoln, who commanded in the city. He was, however, 
taken prisoner, and was sent to St. Augustme, Florida, 
where he was kept in durance for nearly a year before his 
exchange was effected. After the evacuation of Charleston 
by the British, in 1781, he found himself unable, on account 
of the debilitated state to which he had been reduced by 
his inprisonment, to continue his previous active career; 
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called for aid, he raided a viliuucer corpii, and went at 
their head to join Washington. He waii again a delegate 
to Congress in 1779, but sickness once more compelled him 
to withdraw. When Jefferson's lemi as Governor of Vir- 
ginia expired in 1781, Nelson was chosen his successor. 
As commander-in-chief of the forces of his State, lie placed 
• himself at their head, and joined Lafayette, who was then 
endeavoring to checic Cornwallis. He continued in this 
capacity until the Ilritisli surrendered nt Vorlitovvn, making 
constantly great personal sacrifices, guaranteeing, himself, 
the payment of a loan of two million dollars raised by 
Virginia, and insisting that his own house should be shelled 
and ruined, because the British occupied it. Soon after 
the surrender he resigned, and remained in private life 
until his death, which took place in 1789. During his last 
years he lived, alternately, at his house at Vorktown, and 
on his esute at Offly. 

Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina. Dr. John Rut- 
ledge, father of Edward, was a native of Ireland, and emi> 
grated to America in 1 735, bringing with him his eldest son 
John, afterwards a member, with his brother, of the first 
Continental Congress, and later Chief-Justice of the United 
States. Edward, whose name is attached to the Declaration, 
was born in Charleston, S. C.,in 1749, and was the youngest 
of seven children. His father died soon after his birth, leav- 
ing him to his mother's care, and she, being a very intelli- 
gent woman and imbued with republican ideas, moulded and 
(ostered them in the mind of her son. After receiving a 
good education, he commenced the study of law with his 
elder brother, who stood high at the Ciiarleston bar, and 
who sent him to London to complete his legal studies. 
iie retu/oed in 1773, and soon acquired a merited emin- 
ence at a bold, discreet and able advocate, and was always 
ready to enter the areiu when duty called him. It was 
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the cause of ""•'^P''"'''"""' "",',,. ";,„,„ ;„ 
elected membe.. .o «» ^""""";''" "-„,.■ D, 

alone was sufficient lo place Inn. on U'c roll ol nu 
'-. T.,= Revolution f„n,,d in™ on »»^^ 
antldurinsthcycars . J.l^^^^;...^^^^^_ 
pen, anO swonl, rcMMcO '"\r , :,,--'(; 1 
the disastrous tattle o, l.onK W-.'Hl. ■ ■ ; ; 
thinliing the Americans >ero ■-»-">> '^1 
land, and despairing d ti.eir cause, o.ur^d^ 

.. tebels,- not douUins bn. ■'7 '"""' ,,'"', 
,e™shecl,»e,oprop.e. Uvnrd^Ko.^_0.e 

st,usgle,Rn.iedeeremaM,ed,.spo«r, a l.e 
cate, and gave iris best excrtn,ns m '■> '' ~ ;■ 
judicious statesman lie ranl<ed Inj •. ■> ''"^^ ■;^^_| 
: satded as the most elo,,.ient """;';,„, 
, and as a soldier his conrrige « - "'^ ', 'J'ji,, 
■ count of ill lieallii, as we.l as bet.ui. L 
\ S of south Carolina, he witbdrewrornc 
.( ,777, hut was relumed ajiani in 17, 9- ' 
\ ment of Charleston, in ';*°'''° '"%*='"" ,|''" 
i battery of artillery, by l.is brother .*i . •!- 
' and displayed great bravery in his ehorts . 
!. Lincoln, who commanded in the C«J. H e « 
i taken prisoner, and was sent to it. .'.".^"^^^ 
■y where he was tept m doraneu lot ""'■..• . 
; ewhanse was ellected. .Vftcr ■ » "• ""™" °' ' 
? bytheB,iti,h.int,S,.helonnJbin,.el nnbk, 

;- of the debiiitnted '"'^;;',; ";,";.;;„, ac 
-» his imprisonment, to conuiue ma i 
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and resumed the practice of his profession. Some years 
later, he u-as called on to enter the Legislature of his 
State, where he rendered good service, and displayed his 
aversion to the slave trade. He was elected, in 1794, to 
the United States Senate, and four years later was made 
Governor of South Carolina, which position he filled at the 
time of his death, which took place in January, 1800. 

Thomas Lynch, of South Carolina. The grandfather of 
Lynch came from the province of Connaught — and accord- 
ing to the most popular belief, from the city of Galway — 
and settled on the banks of the North Santee river, in 
irhat was known later as Prince George's parish, about the 
beginning of the last century. By unremitting industry 
be gradually acquired considerable wealth, and at his death 
left to his son, Thomas, a valuable estate. Tlie latter, 
luiown as Thomas Lynch, Sr., was a man of great influence, 
and so highly esteemed that he was elected a delegate to 
ths first Continental Congress, which met at Philadelphia 
in 1774. His son, Thomas Lynch, Jr., was born in 1749, 
and after having received a good academical education, at 
Georgetown, S. C, was sent to England to pursue his 
studies further.* He toolc a degree at Cambridge, and 
aftera-ards entered on the study of the law, in one of the 
inns of the Temple, where he acquired a thorougli knowl> 
edge of the profession, Becoming acquainted with some 

• It wa* UMul at ihai pcrio<] lo send American youth*, specially 
tha*e iotended for Ihc legal profession, 10 Europe, to complcie Iheir 
ctlncalion. Their sojourn in England did not. however, in most cases. 
hare the effect of makinj; them more favorab'.)- disposed tovardi ihe 
Brilith gorernment. It may be added that several of tire most dlft> 
tJn^ished Irish Patriots were, wlicn young, s«nl to punue their studies 
at English Unfvenlties and schools, but instead of bein^ rendered more 
lo]n) ihcrelijr, tlicj became the mom Inveterate and detcnnlocd oppoo- 
Ota of BritU nk k IkImmL 



of the leading British Wliiys while there, h,. . 
knowledge of the dtbigns of the Ministry 111 regnrtB 
Colonies, and returned home, in 177-'. ilctcrmf 
thwart them as far as lay 111 his i-.uw.ar, and to sink 
if possible, for liberty, His views and purposes 
tered and enuour:i-cd by liis patrioiic fLither, :ind r 
to by the people of hi>. Parish. The first ^ttenipt 
Lynch at public speakin- was .it a meeting ni Cba 
1773. His father had jusl addressed the ii^>i.'inble| 
tudo on the subject of Eiisli^b oppression, amid ili| 
■ of his fellow-citizens. As he sat down bis yuiii 
rose. A profound silence ensued. \ thoi)san;U 
turned ujTOn him. For a moment lie paused, but | 
a burst of eloquence fulluwed, tliat earned the flu 
riotism to the hearts of his astonished and delislnl 
ence with irresistible fnrcc, Ttar.s of joy ran df 
furrowed cheeks of his father, and loud bnr^is o 
greeted the two pat^iot^. When tlie first provii 
nicnt was raised in South Carolina, in 1775. }'"' 
accepted a captain's ctlmmis^i^n in it, s.iym^c t(i 
who desired to see him enter the service w;tli h.;;ll 
that the conimissinn was quite as im;iiiri:uu u 
cnce would warrant bim in receiving. Along 
—afterwards General— I'inckncy, he made a 
North Carolina, for the purjiose of raisin;; 
regiment aliudc.l to; but while pc-rionv.ins this | 
suffered severely fmm the indemcncy of .the we; 
his constitution received a shock from which it 
covered. About this time, his father, ihniuKh ' 
resigned his scat in Con;;re>s. bin bad the sr,ti>( 
seeing his son elected td replace hmi. In "• •" 
Franklin, Lynch and Ham-on (f.ithcr nl I'rouii 
son), were sent as a cnmmitiec from Con-ress 
with Washington, then in camp it Cambridge, in 
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» n.w o,(ra„,ja,,on of lh„ army, „d also .iih ,„pect to 
future operations, and they discharjed the duty hLaed 
.0 them „,.h credit to themselves and advan.ag „ the 
n """ ,,'-y»'='' ''^'-^ ^l'' declaration 0/ Infc 
pendence „th h,s colleagues, August ., ,„6, The seri 
ous , Iness of his father, who had remained in Philadelphia 
and h„ own mcreasmg weakness, however, compelled him 
but on the way back, the parent wa, stricken with la '2' 
and d,ed at Annapolis, Maryland. The son's heahh af "; 
h,s return to South Carolina, failed slowly but tead ! 
and h,s pl,ys,c,an, at length urged him, as a last resource' 
to spend some time in the south of Europe, thTc m, "f 
«h.ch they hoped might bcneht him. ' He IcZLt 
^.led accompanied by 1,1. devoted wife, in „,, for .t 
West lnd,es, hoping to Snd a neutral vessel therein whh 
he might embark for Europe, and «, escape the ri k of 
bemg captured by the British. The ship, ^„„r°„,elv 
never reached her d^tinalion She w.. ., '°' "'»,'=')'■ 

he early age of thirty, „„e „f „„• „l^, and ,rav '"' 
the founders of the Kepublic 

Charl« •rhoL"""""'' ■?'"'"'"' """"y" of Congress. 
Cha,^ Thomson was born at Haghera, Dcrry county 
Ireland, ,n ,„„, and at the age of eleven, was brough" to 

E^™jr;r:,:rz-;o;-t?£^ 

I-»<lon. Cheater county, and afterward, a, Philadelph^ 
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and by whom several of iliu revohitioii.iry Ic 
educated. At Dr. Allison's L-stablisliiiii;nt, young; TlJ 
made so much progress in hU studies ihat 1- 
many years deemed competent to vindertnke the i 
ment of a Friends' Academy, at Newcastle, Delaw, 
methods of instruction giving great satisfaction. 
early period in the controversy between Uritaii 
Colonies, Thomson became known as an ardent aj 
of the people's rights. His opinions and the ar 
with whicli he suppftrted them, had great wffig'il 
integrity and good judgment were unqiiestionei 
Pelawarc Indians adopted him, and conferred on I 
title of "The man of truth," a strict ret;artl for \M 
maintained through life, so that, according to 1 
(Irecn, it was a popular mode of vouching for thel 
anything to say, "It is as true as if Charles ThI 
name were to it." 

He was intensely earnest in iiis efforts againi 
despotism, and on one occasion, it \a said, that hel 
while hotly engaged in discussing the proper courJ 
pursued, in order to aid the people of llui-ton — at I 
ing at the Coffee-house in Thiladelphia whe 
Mifllin, Keed, and others also spoke. Nor d 
his exertions to the city. On pretence of n' 
mcr tour, he and another patriot traveled ilirJ 
rural districts, seeking to stir up the feelings ttf thiT 
people, and to test iheir disposition in the evcnt| 
olution.* John .Adams spoke of him as ' 
Adams of Philadelphia— 7V;r life of the cauie ,</ I 
When the first Continental Congress met, in SJ 
i"74, he was unanimously chosen Secretary, andl 
tliat position until his resignation in 17S9. 

• WjibOii's Annals of PhilaUelpliia. 
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remains lo La,,r^l H ii ,' "ephew removed his 

-•W, ,/ ^„W./C Vc Able n 'h^'T °' ""= 

"cuime, ttitli other patriots, to jrreel Toimi o^i 
l«ati; '-Ainotij others (Tharl™ Tk "'""• 

Congress, «. 1/ „/ JZ*/]^?'™' ^'""'" "' 
^nd present his complim 2 T '■ """ '° "«"■' 
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Philadelphia, and of the fumous "First Troop of C,i\ 
of ihatcity, who published ihe first iLiily p.Tper is 
United States, hekl the position of printer to CoiiB 
and was tiic first who printed ilie ncolamtion. 
Irishman, Charles Thomson, first prepared this i 
document for publication, fruni the draft of JcffcrsJ 
son of an Irishman, Colonel Xixon, h;id the hon( 
publicly reading it to the people from the SIlIIc Houfl 
another Irishman, Captain Dnnlap, fir^t pri]ued anJ 
lished it to the world."* 

It may be added here that Alderman Jolin liil 
Philadelphia, a native of Dublin and a United Irif 
in 1815 published the Declarntion, with fac-simileJ 
signers' autographs, ui his own expense, for the iirJ 
and received the thanks of John Qu'ncy Adams, Lul 
and other eminent men for his patriotic and valuabl| 
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time before elected President, and coinmander-in-chicf of 
Soutli Carolina, \\s.& ready to meet the invaders. He had 
caused over a hundred pieces of artillery to lie mouiited in 
the best positions, around the harbor, had summoned die 
militia of tlie State to arms, and made whatever prep^ira- 
tions were possible for the expected struggle. Clii. Charles 
Lee was sent down by Washington, to aid in die defense 
of the city, and under him were Armstrong, tiadsden, 
Moultrie, and Thomson, the last named a nephew uf tlic 
Irish Secretary of Congress.* Thomson's tronjis «ere 
chiefly riflemen, and to him was conflded the command of 
the advanced post on the east end of Sullivan's Island, 

e«tab1l>hed civil Eovcmment. After the war he was made jud^u of \\k 
Court oF Chancery. He w3* a member o[ the convention lliai framL-d 
the conitilulion of the L'nitcd State* ; and in [789, was uluvnled 10 iliv 
bench of the Snpreme Court o( the Republic, u asiociaic justiiv, tic 
«-u appointed Chief Juitlce a\ South Carolina in 1791 ; and in t;<)6 lie 
woi called to the duliei oi Chief Juitice of the United Suies. In ever)- 
official ttatioD he displayed equal energy and tterlins inteiiruy : ;iiid 
while ]-et bearing the robe* of the hl^heit judicial oriii.-c in ilic Republic. 
he wai lummoned from earth. Hii death occurred in July. tSoo, vhcn 
he wa* about wventy yean of age." 

• General William Thnmran wax a brother of 'Tli.irlcfi T1it>m>on. 
the Mcretary of Congjoa, and bom, three ye.trs berurc ilic Iniici. m 
Maghera, Derry county, Ireland. Soon after arriving in Anicric.n, .-11 
which time he wm only fourteen yean old, *onie friends of iliv f.^niily 
brought him to South Carolina. When the Kevoliillon t>Tol:c out ho 
wai placed In command of the third regiment of South Carotin.i, 
known m the "Ranger*," and fought at it* head at Charleston in i;;C. 
Ite alto *erved with Howe In Ceo(£ia, and a-as eiii^-ngcd with his coni- 
nund on the altackof Savannah under D'Estaiug and Lincoln, lie 
displayed great bravery, and lulTered much during the war. rclirini; ai 
iucloM to hi* c*Ute at Belleville "with ihattered heallli and fortune. " 
There he remained engaged in the occupation of an indigo planter until 
1796, when, Kcking to benefit hi* declining healili by a viiit to mineral 
•prinip In Virginia, b« died during hi* Kay there. 
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countrjrman with his own sword, offering him at the same 
time, a lieutenant's commission: ))ut the young hero, as mod- 
est as he was brave, declined the well-deservod promotion, 
saying, "I am but a sergeant."* The thanks of Congre^ 
were, on the twentieth of July, tendered to I.ee, Moulcric, 
and Thomson, and the officers and men under their com- 
mand, for their galhint and successful defence of Cliarles- 
ton. 

Toward the end of June, Howe sailed from Halifax — 
whither he had gone when driven from Boston — for Staceji 
Island. On the eighth of July, he landed there with over 
nine thousand men, and was soon reinforced by the arrival 
of several thousand more British regular and Hessians, and 
still bter by Ointon and the vanquished and vengeful rutl- 
coats from Charleston. They were rendered still more 
vindictive by the news that the Declaration of Independ- 
euce had been adopted and published, and that the statue 
of their king, George HI., which stood in Bowling Green, 
had been pulled down and run into bullets, so that tUcy 



* Sergeant William Juper wu bom in Ireland and came to .\m 
while young. Al thecomroenceinent of the Revolution he jnlitcil ilic 
riou, and attaching; himself lo the Second South Carolina Kcgimcni, 
became diitlnguiihed for hii intrepidity. At the attack on Ch.-iric 
hi* bravery a« well u modeity attracted the admiration of all. \<i:W 
the offer of a commtuioa tendered him by hti countrjm.-in Goit 
Rntledge, he was detached on apedal duly by General Mouttric, 
pcrmis.tion to Mlect tuch men aa he choK from his regiment lo 3C 
pany him. On one occniHon while engn^ tn this scn-icc. Iio ui 
•Ingle canmde, turprised eight British soldien who were convcyiti;; : 
Americaoi to Savannah to be cieculcd; released the prisoners, 
brought the redcoat* to the American camp at Purysburg. During 
attack on Savannah, Oct. 9, 1779, Jasper lost his life while plantin; 
colon of his regiment on the British work*. One al the principal »iuar< 
In that city perpetuate* Jaaper'* nsntc, and a iplendid monument wi 
faeantly ertctcd then la hi* honor. 
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in "newing tlieir way through the ranks of the enemy, ai 
esca;*d to Fort Greene. Hundreds wi;n; slain in the ; 
fair, ot druwned in Gowaniis Creek, wliilc those wiio f 
into the hands uf the Enghsh were sent to the loat 
some prison ships. Sullivan was captured aj)d sent as 
prisoner n Lord Howe, as was also Lord Stirling. T 
loss of the Americans in thi.s affair was nearly two thousaii 
that of the British only five hundred. \Va^hin;;i<)n, appi 
hensivc that the English fleet might try to cut nil iiis troo 
in Ifrooklyn from communication witii New York, ordcrt 
after consultation with Iiis ot^cers, the evacuation of Ln 
Island. The movement took place uii the n(;,'lit of An^'i 
29th, under his own supcr\-ision, 'I'he rcgimcnis of Sh 
and Mc(iaw, of the I'cnnsylvania Line, wiih ilie remnat 
of Haslet's and Smalhvood's Jlarylanders, ;ictiiig as 
covering party. It was executed with secrecy and dispatt 
and the commander-in-chief reiniiincd until all ilie iroo 
had embarked for New York, and then crossed the river 
the last hoat of all. 

Soon after it was decided to ahandon New ^■ork, and < 
ihc thirteenth of September, the main body of the Ame 
can army quitted the city.* 

• Shortly nftcr the baiilc of Long Island, anil wliile Howe's ileci 
in New York harbor, an attempt was niaile lo clcsiroy liU ll,ig>hip, I 
Eagle, by means of an " inCtTnal machine " calltil .i " m^irinc turtli 
the invention of a man named llushncll, of .S^ybr<«k, Connociic 
This ma chine was capable of containing one m.in uiiliin it. ;iiul ini 
be navigated by him under water. A small m.i;;a'.liic of )r""|i<>''^'l>^' 
with fastenings to attach it to a ship's bottom— uns i.-.^rri<:il ;ili>i'^' iv 
the " turtle." "This magazine," says I.ossin;:. "«,!•. furnislied w 
clockwork, constructed to us to operate a spring and >:<)mmiitiir.\ile a bli 
to detonating powder and ignite the gunpowJer of the mag,i7inc. T 
motion of tiiif clockwork was sufl'icienily slou' to .illo>v the submari 
opemlor la escape a sate distance after iecuring the mai;a/inc to a &hi{ 
bottom." Waahington approved of the machine, and requested Ge 
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aod drov. back a Hessian L '""■ """^ '''foaied 

^' Throck's a„d Peirf VeT Th "' ^' "'""" '^''""■ 
riflemen, i„ fc ,e„ ,ee,|, "f V' """= «™""' "d his 

'"' P'»« till one ,k„„„„, J,^™^'""- '-'«. ■''fended 
before the rampam. Soon after wi """" '">" ''"'I 

torioosamy of Horn „l. '""''J' ''"' f" vie. 

An-eticansLect^i, r^akr", "■"■ ''"• '"" "- 
■I'eif tents, anillert- and "">■ '"'■™. '"Vin,. 

triets of Xe„ ,,^_ ='»" Corawall,.. across the level dis. 

^11 this time that the m„s°e TjT- T""' """ """""i 

tke ..lliti, resimenta had «|^ited T„d h'""'" °' ™"' "" 
'«"l»t, left the rank, and' e'^tneS T """' """""= "■ 
•"e fteqoent, and when on ,h ° """"<"•' 

Washington crossed the De „ ^ T'"' 'I' '""'»""• 
down to scarcely three ,l,oSr.T^ ",""' " ""'"''<"' 
behind at White Plains rcol;- /'° '"'' '"•" '"' 
"early three thousanrnW: r„dT h ' "««"■"=». of 
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re-mforce his melting army, Lcc paid no att 
request of his chief, ajid it was evidtui that . 
and afterwards on the field ul' Monmouth, he 
worthy designs. Sternly commanded by W'l 
advance ta his assistance, the Kiighshiiian co: 
tardy and reluctant march. So slow were lii: 
that three weeks elapsed before he reached 
Two days afterwards he was c^iiiturcd by the ci 
van who had been exchanged .t short time liefii; 
command of I.cc's trooi}s and soon rornied | 



with the main 
ware. 
^V'jlen on 

Washington, 
determined i 



body of llie 



my on the banics 



that memorable Christmas 
with his band of patriots, cros 
3 make a da.'ih on tlie Hessiai 
and by one bold deed raise up the siniiing 
country, the Irish were by his side. Suliivi| 
Knox, Ewing, and Hand were there, and o 
delphia, at the same mcDnent, came Colonel i 
march against Couli" Donoj), to make a div 
of Washington, and keep IJonop from aiding 
at Trenton. As in the gray of the mornin; 
leaped upon the astonished Iles.sians at o 
cheers of Sullivan's men were heard from the] 
of the town, as they, with the bayonet, drov 
and bewildered enemy before them. Kail, 
age ferocity, had fonght against McC.an- at 
Ion, was shot down at the head of his He; 
terrified mercenaries ran in the direction of 1' 
Hand was stationed on the Princeton road 
had not forgotten lirooklyn ;iiid the l''!aib| 
volley greeted the (lying fugitives and checl 
They threw down their arms and liegged 
Washington recrossed the Delaware, he tool 
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thousand prisoners, si, pieces of iriillery, a thousand ..and 
01 arms, and four colors captured in Trenton. The descend, 
ants of „me of the Irish soldiers .1,0 crossed the Delaware 
with Uashinglon are still living at Trenton. 

The same men, a few days aftenvards foushi the liattle of 
Princeton. Capuin Jloore, with a few men of the i'rincelon 
.Mihlia, a. brave as himself, made a da.<h, during the battle 
at Nassau Hall, ,hen filled with Jlriiish troops, and com. 
nianded them to surrender. They did ,„. and he marched 
h.s prisoners, far out numbering bis own men, 10 the Am- 
encan rear. Washington ordered Major Kelly, of the 
PennsyK-nma Militia, ,„ destroy the bridge over Stonv 
llro..t near Princeton. IViih a handful of men he pro- 
ceeded ,0 the bridge, but no sooner had he begun to de- 
moltsb It than the van of Cornwalli.' army appeared before 
him. The enemy, perceiving his de,igi». opened on him 
.itl.gn>|«and round shot. In the face of this terrible 
«.. Kelly maintained his ground, throwing the planks into 

J^l, "V"'" "" '"'''«' "•" '""^'•'^ impassable for 
.rliller,-. He, however, fell into the hands of the Urili* 
Uhde engaged in cutting away a log in which some of the 
tiinbers rested, it gave way and be tumbled into the stream 
His men, supposing him to be drowned, started for Prince- 
ton but he succeeded in gelling out of the water, though 
hu frozen clothe, so impeded his progress, tired as he w» 
thai the enemy came up with him and made him a nri! 

In this engagement Washington was, for a time, in :he 

SrJT'"?' f "^"- ""'^"''^ ""^''' disheartened by the 
fall of the.r leader, became conf.scd. The comn-andcr-in- 
cluef. perce.v,ng this, rode up and called on them to stand 
faa^ CittU* then describes what followed. "The di». 
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is between the adverse posts, as though he hac! 
tliere, a target for boti , 'i"hc arms of hot! 
Can escape from de;iih be possiblt;? J 
(Washington's aid, who was just rctiir 
conveyed an order to anotlier point), horr 
what seemed the impending dciuh of his 
mander. dropped the reins upon his horse's 
his hat over his f^ce that he might not s 
roar of musketrj- succeeds, and then a siiout. 
shout of victory, The aid-dc-camp venture 
eyes. Oh, glorious sight; ilie enemy are 
ing, while dimly amid the glimpses of the 
chief, alive, unharmed, and without a w\ 
hat and cheering his comrade, to the pui 
Fitzgerald, celebrated as one of the finest 
the American army, now dashed his rowe 
flanks, and heedless of the dead and dyi 
to the side of his chief, exclaiming, "Thank 
cellency is safe," and then the favorite aid, 
warm-hearted son of Erin, a nun of thews ; 
unused to the melting mood, gave loose i 
and wept like a child for joy. Washinj;ii 
amid scenes of the greatest exiiiement 
grasped the hand of his aid and friend, , 
''Away, my dear colonel, and bring up the l 
Is our own."* 

During the spring of i7"7, e'gh:een nci 
erals were appointed by Congres;, >i\ of i 



" Cuttis' " Kccollections of ihe Lifa and Clinrji-lc: 
"Colonel Fifigeriid."says Mr. Cu5lis. '-was an Iris! 
Blue ami BulTi. the lirir volunii;er >;oii',pan}' raided i 
dawn of the Rcvolucioii, and commanJeil by Wflshiiij 
pnijn of J77S. and retreat through the Jerse/s, he w- 
tbe commander-in-chief. 
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being Irish by birth or descent. These were Wayne, 
("Mad Anthony"), Hand and Reed of Pennsylvania, 
George Clinton of New York, Poor of New Hampshire, 
and Conway, formerly of the Irish Brigade in the service 
of France.* Aloylan was given the command of a rcgi- 

' Major-Gcneral Wayne. " The elder Wayne came from Ireland to 
America in 1733," wrilcs AmilTong, Ihe American biographer, in hii 
life ol" Mad Anthony." Anihony n'asbomon Ihe isl of January, 1745. 
in Chester County Pa., "and a belter New Year's gift," layt Headley, 
"foitone could not have prc&cnted 10 the nation." Sent to school at an 
early s^e to hb uncle, be passed from thence to the I'liilndclpliia Academy, 
when he remained [ill seventeen year:) old, devOiin); most of his lime to 
nalheoialtcal iludies. Having completed his education, he returned to his 
native pbcc and opened a surveyor's office. }Ie wasHcnt to Ntn'a Scotia 
in 176s, to locate ■ grant of land front the crown 10 Mveral gentlemen 
la Fhibdclphia. They mode Wayne superintendent of Ibe (ctllemcnt. 
This post he held until 1767, when he returned home, married a young 
lady in rhiladelphia, and resumed hii profesiiion an surveyor. In 1773 
he tra* appointed a representative lo the Assembly of bin State. He 
qnlitcd the council for the field in 177$, vhere he was appointed a colo- 
nel In the Continental army, and went to Canada with Uen. 1'homat. 
At the cIoM of the cajnpaicn there in I77C>, he was promoted 10 brigo. 
dIer-gcneraL He was with Washington at Cermaniown, IJrandywine, 
llonmoulh. in alt of which engagtmenls he was dlslinguished for his 
valor. The capture of Stony Point raised him 10 the highest mark in 
ihc admiration of his countrymen. In 1781. he vent nilh the Penn* 
cylvanla Line lo the South, and In Virginia co-opetaled with Laf.-iyetle. 
After the capture of Comwatlis, he was sent lo conduct the war in 
Georgia, and was very sucixssful. At n reward for his seri'lcc*. Ihe 
leglstalDre of (Georgia made him a present of a valuable farm. lie was 
a ■kcmbcr of the Pennsylvania Convention thai ratified ihc Tcderal 
CMsiitutian. Id 1793 he succeeded St. Clair in the command of Ibe 
army to be cmplO]-ed sgninsi the ^\'c!'lem Indians, and gained a victory 
over Ihcm in ihe battle of the Miamls, August, \'<n. lie concluded a 
treaty with ihe Indians io August, 1795. While engaged in the public 
service, and relurning home from ihe West, he was sciied nilh Ihe gout, 
and died la a hut at Piwcpw Isle, b Dcoeinber, 1796, agtd 51 year*. 
H« waa bwM. at Ua owa nq«Mt, undar tba Rag-ataC of ibc (on on 
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ment of liorse, at wbosc head lie 
victory in some ui' ihi.> iiiu=i Ji,'^|it 
the war. 



the shore o( L.iVc trie, froiv 

by his son, Coloiifl I^-'.'c > 

county. The vtiicrablLi clii 

was erected in 1717. 1 hi: 

caused a handsome mQiiuiiu 

\Va)-no became a mfiiiU-r v 

dclpliiain 1774. aiiJiJ^li-''' 

Cliiirlci-Clinloii, 1.1::. ■ r . . \ 

General JamebL:i.^i.' 

In i7J9hccharKi>..i -. 

to America. '1 ht ^.i;'"' ■■ 

with a view, it is s-id. m bk 

duced by the olTer of a hry 

A son aiiJ dauyhwr o\ Clinton s ai. wdl ;.= u nui"'-' 

gets, died in conseiiucnce of tlic hnnialiiiis of \\vi vov 

ot 1731 Charles Clinton (ounJcd a s^'itlcincni in 

York. He was soon after nia.lc ii .^o-.;nvyJ.Kl;;c,^an, 

tcnonl-coloncl in the niilui.i, atniiiR in IT:* ■'' '-'^ ^ 

icnac (now Kingslon), Cai-,n.la. \U Jii^.l m 177 

years. Two of his sons, AI.Naml.r .u'.d^t "^J^f; 
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the capture of Ion 

lulion and miiii.-ir>' !-»'i". .■.i<">:'-"~ - ^ 

Witt, and rctircil lo priv.iic lit.--. WiiiJn ilii^ K^-vnli 
he at once joincJ ibt p-iin'-. Con-rc-s pi*'"' lut 
colonel, and sub^ciL.cnly, \n i:'('. iliat of a brifiriJi 
Uinedlheranl[ofmajor-i;cneral. Clinton sorvc.l in the 
Canada under Montgomery ; bui his chief militarj- act 
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Borgoync the commander of ihc Brilisli forces, in Cana- 
da, at the head of a large army, including a number of 
Indians, compelled the Americans to evacuate Ticonder- 
<lc(cnceuf Fori Clinton, on the Iludsan, inOctcd>er, 1777. His brolhcr, 
Governor Clinton, as cotnnondcr-in-cluuf, H-aia[ 1'ort Montsomeiy, in 
rtcighbor. The attack on tlicv foni was part of a project devised by 
Sir Henry Clinton, to create a iliieniion in favor ot Burgoyne. and 
open a pas&a^ to him. At the head oF four thousand men, the Briliah 
^neral advanced up the Hudson, and liaving surrounded Torts Cliaton 
and Montgomery, made a dc^ptraie assault upon them. They weru tie- 
feaJed I}}- «nly live hundred men, chleOy militia, who made a brave but 
unavailing eHorl to prevent their capture. In 17711, Clinton commanded 
■ detachment oT nxteen hundred men, which was sent to assisi Sullivan 
in his expedition aj^ainst llic hostile Indians. Clinton was for some time 
in command of the northern department at Albany, was subsequently 
attached lo the main army, and was present at the capture of Comwal- 
Ut. Id later years he w,is one o( the convention that formed the present 
Federal Con stituiian. lli^deatli took place in tSis, at Xewbureh, N. Y. 
Vicc-rresidenl George Clinton uaa Ihc youngest son of Charles Clin- 
ton, and was born in 173c), When twenty years old he look part as a 
captain ot militia in the attack on Kort I'"ronlcnac (Kingston), In 1768 
be ■VIA elected to the Colonial Assembly, .ind in 1 775 to the Continental 
Congrem, where he voted in favor of the l>c<laniiion of Independence. 
lie was made a brigadier-gcncrai In 177O, and in the year following was 
elected both Governor and Lieutenant-Governor ot New Vork. He ac- 
cepted the position of Governor, and by six successive elections wascon- 
linued in Ibat olVice fot eighteen years. It was in a great measure 10 his 
eilorts that the Dritiih in New \'orl( city were pre\'ented from effecting 
a communication with Burgoyne. In 17SS, Governor Clinton presided 
over the convention which met at Poughkeep^ie to consider the adoption 
ol the Federal Constituvion. He received lilty electoral votes as a can- 
didate for Vice-Prcsidenl wImd ^Vashlnglon was elected for the second 
term, and was. in iSoi. again chosen Governor of New York. In 1804 
he was elected Vicc-rrcsldent of the LTnltcd States, receiving the simc 
number of voles as was given Jefferson for the Presidency. He «'u 
again chosen Yice-rresldenl in 1S08. Madison being elected President, 
and died while dlsdiarging the duties of hisolhce at Washington in iSts. 
De Witt Clinton. Governor of New York. United Stales Senator, .Mayor 
«4 New York, Mid projector ukI inaupirator of the Erie canal, wu tho 
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oga, early i» J"')". ' "77, a"^' pusliiitg forw.ii-a i 
opposition, reache d the banks of tin: thulsn 
son of General James Clinion. He was born in I'M- 
ihiriy-lhree, after liavii>g lillcd various pismon-i in I 
elected United Siiacs Scii.uor from Ni:>v Voik. Ik iiiir.. 
uously supporitd in ilw Ne"- York l.c;;i-l.iH"''^^ -^ pruji'd 
lion of a can.ll from I.-iU KrU- m Hi*.- lUi'i-cii, :iih1 [lor^ 
all opposhion saw willi pridi; llie fonijl. 
11« was elected tiovcrnor of New Vork 
died al Albany in liii. 

(Mineral ICdn'arJ Ilniid «:is Uorn :ii 
in 17+4- After h.iviiia -^rvid mhiu- wv.m mi \\w 1 
to America and MiidicU mtJir.ni; .n l-nu^i-i"-. 
iideswith the patriots, he n-ceind ii i,Mi"iiii,-iiiii 
Id a regiment of rincmcn, nlt.^lly c™»i>.wd of lii- 
Mcn-ed aE the siege of Iteton. In Miircli, i;:^', 1 
eolonelc)-, and led his regiment at the biiiilc^ of 1. 
Ion. -Soon after he w.ts made briE.idii;r-;;i.-ner.i 
command at Albany, in OcioUr, i7;S. U^ looI 
pedition (igainsl the Indians of we«iern Nc"' \ orl 
movements of the war, and after its iIom; "■■!■' 
1784. His name is affixed 10 the lViii>yKaiii:i 
In 179S. wlien Washington acc-pK-'d '1"^ ■-■ommcii 
the prospect ot a foreign ivar made it aJvl^ablo 1 
appreciation ot Hands' soldierly qualiiics by rcto 
position ot adjutant-general, Tbis lirnve Iri.li-.\ 
Kockford, LnncTster county, Pa., in iSoi. 

General Enoch Poor »af a n.itivc of New Hart 
He served as a colonel in the Cnnlincnl.il army d 
Canada in I77f'. s""" afterwards at Crown I'oir 
briE^dier-gencral in 1777, and look p.iri in the b. 
the surrender ot Uurgoyne, He soon af\cr joinc 
sylvania: w»s with his comnv.nd 31 ValLy kurge. 
punuit of the Uriiish on thdr relre.11 from I' 
battle ot Monmouth which fotlfiwcd. I It died n 
N. J., his funeral being Qlleniicd by Waihinglnii 
eral Poor was greatly esteemed l>y Uic lalUT, win 
■■was much aflected when visiting his graie, v 
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Edward, on the 30th of that month. His progress excited 
great apprehensions among the people of the North, the 
whole frontier of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, was 
uncovered and there was no force available, fit to withstand 
the British. But the patriots did not lose heart. The New 
Hampshire Assembly was convened on three days' notice, 
and the Speaker, John Langdoti — Sullivan's comrade in 
the attack on Fort William and Mary — addressing the body 
said, after offering almost all that he possessed for the 
public service, and urging prompt action, "Our old friend 
Stark, who so nobly sustained the honor of our State at 
Bunker Hill, may be safely intrusted with the conduct of 
the enterprise, and we will check Burgoyne.'' 

The Assembly stirred to enthusiasm, at once proceeded 
with the work of preparation. The militia of the State was 
formed into two brigades. The first was placed under the 
command of William Whipple, one of the Irish American 
Signers of the Declaration, and the second under that of 
Stark. The latter was then a private citizen. He had 
commanded as Brigadier-General in the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, and when the army went in winter quarters 
at Morristown, had returned to New Hampshire to raise re- 
emits. When he learned, however, that Congress had 
passed him over in the appointment of general officers, he 
felt indignant at the slight, and resigned his commission. 
But now in the hour of trial and danger, he responded 
promptly, when called upon. He stipulated, however^ that 
he should be held accountable only to the Assembly of 
New Hampshire, and that he should be allowed to act ac- 
cording to his own discretion, declining to place himself 
under the orders of General Lincoln, who had been sent by 
Schuyler, then in command of the Northern Department to 
take charge of the newly raised force. 

Meanwhile Burgoyne,' learning that the Americans had 



accumulated considerable stores at Bennington, about 
twenty-four miles east of the Hudson, sent Colonel Baum, 
at the head of a strong force, on August 13th, to capture 
the place. On the same day Stark arrived at Bennington, 
and made preparations for defence. Baum having recon- 
noitered the American position, sent back to Burgoyne for 
large reinforcements, which were promptly dispatched to his 
assistance. The British forces, composed of English, Ger- 
mans, Indians, and Tories, then proceeded to entrench them- 
selves, and place their artillery in i>osition. But the Am- 
ericans became impatient, and their sentiment was voiced 
by Rev. Mr. Allen, of Pittsfiekl, a clergyman who had 
come with the Berkshire county contingent. Addressing 
the commander before daylight, on the morning of the i6th 
of August, he said, "General, the people of Berkshire, have 
been frequently called upon to fight, but have never been 
led against the enemy. If you do not nOw give them a 
chance, they have resolved never to turn out again." "Do 
you wish," asked Surk, "to march now while it is dark 
and raining?" "No, not just now," replied the minister. 
••Then," said the stern old Irish- American veteran, •'if the 
Lord should once more give us sunshine, and I do not give 
you fighting enough, Til never ask you to come out again." 
Stark had already determined to attack the British, with- 
out delay, and when the sun came out early in the day, he 
formed his troops, and pointing to the enemy's works said, 
"See men, there are the redcoats. Wc must beat them to- 
day, or Molly Stark will be a widow:" A ver)- large pro- 
portion of those whom he addressed— perhaps the majority 
—had sprung from the same stock as himself, and his 
grimly humorous, and determined utterance, was responded 
to with a yell which "greatly alarmed the loyalists in their 
works below," and gave promise that the men of New 
Hampshire would do their whole duty, and that, as- far as 
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it depended on their elTorts, the estimable Mrs. Stark, 
would not be comi)elled to assume widow's weeds, for some 
lime to come. 

Two columns were then sent forward to assault the British 
works at difTerent points, and as soon as the firing began, 
Stark threw himself in the saddle, and led the main body 
fonrard. The Americans rushed upon their enemies, drove 
them from the entrenchments, and pursued them across 
th: Walloomscoick, where the struggle was renewed. 
The General in his report said, the battle "lasted two 
hours, and was the hottest I ever saw. U was like one 
continual clap of thunder." A Hritish reinforcement which 
had been sent forward, arrived in time to meet the flying 
redcoats. They rallied, and again attempted to check the 
patriots' advance, but opportunely at this critical time, a 
fresh American regiment came up and fell vigorously on 
them, again driving them back, and following them until 
dark, when Stark, ordered the pursuit to cease. "Another 
hour of daylight," said he, "and I would bave captured 
the whole body." Over two hundred of the British were 
killed, inchiding their commander Baum, many more 
wounded, and seven hundred made prisoners. Four pieces 
of anillcrj- were captured, as well as several hundred stand 
of arms, and a quantity of military stores. The American 
loss was not over one hundred killed, and as many wound- 
ed. Stark's horse was killed under him, but he escaped 
unhurt himself. His victory startled and we:ikencd Bur- 
goyiie, and gave fresh hope and confidence to the Nation's 
defenders. 

"Nothing succeeds like success." When Congress was 
informed that Stark declined to obey the orders of Lincoln, 
it censured his conduct as "destructive of military subordi- 
nation, and highly prejudicial to the common cause." 
After the victory of Bennington, however, it resolved "that 
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the tha»ks of Congress be iircsciUcd Ui T-uiw 
the New Hainpsliire iniliti:i, rmd 'li^^ uf^v-M^^ 
under his coommaiid, for thtir brnve niid siicf. 
upon, and signal victory over llie tiiumy, in I 
Bennington; and that ISrigndicr Stark, bu 
Brigadier-General in tlie army oUhc l'ni:c^ ^^ 



,; .r\-,-\uw. lleri: h 

.:.,,,-. .,:id rnrricJ iiiio 

lie was tcilcenieii by a i\ 

ihrcc iloUurs. Tlic iil 

[o ilic hcaJ walers of ihc Ami 

ncr livo iiifirc ytirs of his life 



• Journals of Conijress, iii,, 327. 

Major-General John Slarlr «a<i born m l.t 
a3. 173S. Accordins 10 ihe New U.ini[i-.l 
Irish ilcscent: his parents umiyri.li.M tri>ni li 
In 1736 the)- r«mm-c,i 10 ncrrjh.ia, ,u.x > 
maincd till he «a- uiii>^'-i"-' '■'■■ 

on by his ailvcniini'.- .1 mi . 

the wild rcgioriEi \:\ -.r ■■■ -....■ 1 !'•■ ■' 
by a part)' of liit ■■>■ ^'i-i- 
months he lay in ca|lliviiy. w 
(or the sum of one liuiidroU 

guide, hunter, anil ir-i] 
old Trench war broLe oui, and i"n^:l"^: '"r m' 
Siark threw himself into that Mrv;;;^k. \\ lu-n tin 
I.txinBton rticliiiil him lie w.-is ciiji.iK'^il ■''■ "or« 1 
with indignation anJ a mani.il -^pirU In.' sifpptd f 
minutes wa* on his uay to lloston. Kci^civi^k n 
he availed himself of ilie enthususm of hr- il.iv. v. 
and in t""0 hours tnlistcit over rii;lil hLiiulrL-d nici 
Medford, but on ihat cvcnlful Jay ivlicii iht M..ri 
Itunker Hill he was in the fijiht «ilh his troop., a 
that dreadful conflict he evmceil th-H ir.lrci.ul 
bravery which entitle him to honor and i»rpi--ti 
p.ngcB of history. Tin- nest ye.ir lie went will 
York, where soon aflerwanls he joined our ^( 
irwt from Cnna.b. He look p.irt in the d.sa- 
Rivers, antl had command of the body of troop.^ 
fortifying the post of Mount In dependence. 
Trenton, where he shared brfely m ihe -lonc'^ f 
engagement. In the bailie of I'nnceton le s.i 
and exhibited all that faring and inircpiJuy m [ 
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On September 14th, Burgoyne crossed the Hudson, and 
encamped at Saratoga. The American army was at Bemis 
Heights, only a few miles away. Gates held the chief com« 
mand — having been ordered by Congress to supersede 
Schuyler . anil under him, amongst others were Generals 
Stark, Whipple, Poor, and Nixon, as well as Morgan and 
his dreaded Irish- American riflemen. An attack made by 
the British on September 19th, was repulsed with heavy loss, 
and in a second battle on October 7th, they suffered a 
crushing defeat. During this conflict, the British General 
Fraser, with a body of picked men, pushed forward to turn 
* the left flank of the Americans. ^ His movement was no- 
ticed, and Morgan with his riflemen along with the brigade 
of Poor and a part of Learned 's brigade were sent for- 
ward to meet him. Morgan drove Fraser back, and then 
wheeled and fell on the right flank of the British, '^with 

which never failed to inspire hit men with confidence and courage. The 
following March he resigned his commission and retired.to his farm. In- 
salted by Congress, trinmphed over by younger and less able men, 
justice and self-re5pect impelled him to this course. But his patriotism 
still remained burning with undiminished vigor, and when Durgoyne 
came marching down from Canada, all was forgotten, and he took the 
most active measures in recruiting troops. Rallying around their fav* 
orite leader, the militia came pouring from all directions, and at the 
bead of 1,400 men he marclied upon the enemy and came up with them 
at Bennington. Here Stark leached the climax of his fame, by a 
glorious victory achieved over the British. The whole country hailed 
with joy, and the dark ckmds were dispelled, which had rested like an 
incubus upon the land. He participated in the honors of Saratoga, and 
assisted in the council which arranged the surrender of Burgoyne. He 
also served in Rhode Island in 1778, and in New JerKy in 17S0. In 
1 781 he was appointed Coamiander*in-Chief of the Northern department 
of the American army, and made Saratoga his headquarters. The two 
foUowing years, though engaged in no battle, his duties were complicated 
aad onerous, nor did he relinquish his valuable services till he could 
greet his aative country as an independent nation.*' 
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such appalling force and impetuosity that their ranks were 
at once thrown into confusion." He ordered his nflemen 
to aim particularly at the English officers, in accordance 
with the usual custom in the American army, and one of 
them Timothy Murphy, hit and mortally wounded Fraser. 
Some people have seen fit to censure the American com- 
manders for requiring their men to direct their fire upon 
the British commissioned officers, rather than upon the 
orivates, and have censured Morgan for having given the 
order referred to. But as Lossing says.* many who 
doat over the horrid deUils of the slaying of thousands of 
humble rank-and-niemen, as deeds worthy of a shout for 
elory, and drop no tear for the slaughtered ones affect to 
shudder at such a cold-blooded murder of an officer, (the 
killing of Fraser), upon the battle field. • • " 

it is right to kill at all upon the Held of batlle, I can per- 
ccive no greater wrong in slaying a ^rrz/m// than a/mw/^. 
True he wears the badge of distinction, and the trumpet 
of renown speaks his name to the world, but h.s life is no 
dearer to himself and wife, and children, and friends, than 
that of the humblest private who obeys his commands. 
If Daniel Morgan was guilty of no sin, no dishonor, m or- 
dering his men to fall upon, and slay those under the com- 
mand of Fraser, he was also guiltless of sin and dishonor, 
in ordering the sacrifice of their chief. Indeed it is proba- 
ble that the sacrifice of his life saved that of hundreds, for 
the slaughter was 8taye d."t The brutal conduct of the 

♦ LoMine't Field Book of the Revolution, i.. 6s. 

t Murphy wi». like nearly all o( Morgan'. Irish-Amencan riflemen, a 
dead .hJ He accompanied General Sullivan in hir. expedition .Ea.nst 
the Indian, in western Ne«- York, and nearly lo.t h« life. In the 
autumn of .778 he wa. stationed in Schoharie county, ••he^ a pri of 
ri«teen fell in lo%-e with him and he i«olved to marry her. though he 
^^welv. y.«. her .enlor. The girl'. p««au did not apptw of the 
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British General Prescott, toward Ethan Allen, when the 
latter was taken prisoner, and many similar instances of 
the vindictiveness of British ofticers, had Tilled the minds of 
the American soldiers with especial indignation, toward 
those who bore commissions in the British service, and 
who, 60 far from refusing to fight against the cause of lib- 
eny, as they could have done with propriety by resigning 
from the army, actually showed themselves the most ma- 
lignant and inveterate of its enemies. The feeling against 
them naturally found vent in the most practical manner on 
the battle-field. After the battle. ISurgoyne retreated to 
.Saratoga, where he surrendered on October, 1 7. For many 
moDttis previous to this event, Franklin, Deanc, and Ar- 
thur I^c. as commissiuncrs from Congress, had been in 
Paris urging the French Government to acknowledge the 
Independence of the United States. The French king and 
his ministers were favorably disposed: they sent substantial 
aid, though privately, to the Americans, and when the 
nen-s of the surrender at Saratoga, reached Paris, hesitated 
no longer. A treaty of alliance was signed between the 
two nations, on Feb. 6, 1778, by which neither of the pow- 
ers was to make war or peace without the consent of the 
other. This was the turning point of the contest. 

Meanwhile Washington, who had remained in Kew Jer- 
sey, recruiting his army, learned that Howe, who had arrived 
in the Chesapeake, in July, was advancing toward Philadel- 
phia. 'I'he commander-in-chief hastened fons'ard to meet 
the British, and encountered then at Chads Ford, on the 
river Brandj-wine, about fventy-five miles south-west of 

match, but the stole away bareCooted one eveninj;. went to the Ton 
where her lover wu tutioned, and logcthcr they started lor .Schenectady, 
where they were married. In later day*, Murphy became a man of coo- 
liderable influence in political aod oiher aHain. He died in 1818 of 
caaccr io the Ibro^ 
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Philadelphia, oil Si-pu-mber 11. '\W fii^t 
the day look place bci\Vk;cii u >\u>\v^ ilo::iLhmi.-iii 
hausen's division of Hessians, :iin.l iIil- briy:.dLr | 
Maxwell.' The I^i^h American ofiici;r. di 
cenaries back, bui ihi:y wore sirouyly riinfi.jrc| 
was compi'Ui-J t" retreat across the nver. 
again, and drove the enemy fioni ilic tjroii 
but heavy masses of liriush triii)]is heiiij,' sc 
he was a second time forceJ to retire beyoiid 
Sullivan who commanded the ri-lit winy . 
army, misled by the reports iif his sioiiis, 
prepared for action, wlieii ihe British bur>i upuLi | 
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Goloiicl and 

General Sthuylet 011 I 
pointed a briy.idier-i;>;i 
of Trenion. he was ci 
winter .ind spring of i;77. "■''^ n.it"'.!'; 
bethtnwn. In (he aiilimirv of Hi-H UMf 
liranilywinc and C'.ermiintown, :iik1 Um 
with the luflerinj; army at \;iUi:y I'or; 
Clinton across New Jersey Uit ii>il->" n 
pnnaill part in llic laltle of Moiiniuutl 
left with Morgan in a.inoy the cnc.i 
SandyllooU. In June, i;3o. hc«-.isci 
and in Ausuit of that year, lie reMj:'"-' 
Washinglon who, on iransmiilinj; hi* 
believe him to bt an lioiii-si ni.iii, a 
firmly Bllached 10 ilT, inuTuals." lie Ji 
field llookof llie KcvoliUion. u.. 152 

There were two other :m ..swells in 
be alluded to here, lliiyli, l"i™ in T 
lain-5. commission at liunUcr ilili. «li^ 
Itailey's regiment at Saratfv;i. .mil lieiiiL-naT;i-ci>lonfl at th 
war; and his brother Thompson, born at Ik-diord, Mass... 
A bnve Mldier during ihe lievolutionar>' war. 
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army in ,,!„„, ,„ncr> M Valley I.„,g.. .,„,., 
m,l« „c,«h.„-cs. of PhilaJdphia. His „„„ps a. the .imi 
.i.cy com„„„„J to buiU l,„,s, U„,„,ber ,,, „„„l„„j 
«.. y .!.>■» ,i,o„,.„d, or . I,„„, nearly U,r« ,il,.„d „„ 
»n/i. for d„,y, ,vh,lc ,1,. Uri.isl, „„,y i„ Phihddphu. com- 
ix»=d of .■l,mo», German., and provincial,- L nearTy 
■.en./ thousand strong. At Ihi. time, Con,v,,y „as in 

".I.- 'l.e„n,,erof„„-8wase«tr,md, severe, and 

™,«a.. i. . Xn of «;s"2,i°::":';r: ;:'r'7 

■ •ju-ij+; ilapptara clear." however, to the 
^ "for 
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the soldiers of the Revolutionary nrmy at Vulli 
suffered terribly. Thousaiids were b;iri:fi"jlcil, \\\. 
no blankets, the clothes of nearly ;ill Wfiu raj^gcd, 
times the whole force suffered for wnin of » 
There was a scarcity of horses in ihu cnmn, and ih 
naked and starving as they were, ofien voiced ih 
to vehicles of their own constrLiction in carryinj; 
provisions when procured. Wayne, takint,' d 
his brigude, made many CNCursions, in quent of pi 
and often foraged to wiihiu siyht of ihe spiri 
phia. 'i'hc brigades of Conway, Jlaxwel 
Learned, and Poor, whose ranks were filled viih I 
Irish- Americans, bore their priv:iiioiis wiih I; 
tode, as indeed, did all the sufferers at Vulley I'l 
the first of February, 177S, four tho'j.-iand of il 
were incapable of any kind of service fruin ' 

Wnshington from Ihc chief conim.inJ." Hut xlien { 
thai Conway was hardly a ye:>r in 1I11; scnii'e altO);iill' 
oeM will com|ieI Ihe contlu^ioii that llii-> vii:\v Is iiLiiiiri: 
General Sullivan, in his letter 10 Wa!iliii^^-i>.>n, !';i\s li 
" impnidcntly led into the i;ab.-il," :iiul IiIf. MJtt-iiit'iil is 
Conway itcKTVed blanic, but others sIjII niori.-, mid it 
^tlcn that nricr hit duel »-iih Cathv.^llaJ<.T hi: \> r.tit.- n 
letter of regret and ajxiloj;}- to llic illustrious chief : 
had offended, while olheri coniicclcd with the schtme : 
ihcmselvM by evasions or denialK of well proven fnci.', < 
the blame on him after his relurn to Trance, In ilic 
he cxprctsed his "»nccre grief for havini; done, writ 
thing dihi^eablc " to Washington. "Jiisiic* uiul ti 
" prompt me to declare my last sentiments. V»ii nre. 
Crcat and good man. May \ow lung ciijiiy the l.nt 
esteem <A these Slates whn^« liberties you have assert ud 
Conway, havinf; resl[^ed his commi<sion In the ''priri; 1: 
noon after to France, where ht was m.iile, in 173.1, ;i m 
and nppoinlcd Governor of all tlie l'*reii>.h possession 
dieil Id iSoo. 
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ing. The condition of the rest was very little better. In 
a word, out of the eleven or twelve thousand men that were 
in camp, it would have been difficult lo muster five thousand 
fit for duty."* In this crisis the hearts of the patriot 
soldiers were gladdened by the arrival of relief from a dis- 
tant quarter. General Moylan, who had resigned his post 
of commissary -general, in order to take command of a regi- 
ment of horee, had made known lo his friends in Cork, his 
native city, and to his brother the Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese, the almost dt-stitute condition of the American 
army. 'J'he sympathy of the men of the Irish city w;.s 
aroused. They had a short lime before assisted Ethan 
Allen and his comrades, while being transferred ns prison- 
ers, to America, and now they privately and expeditiously 
secured a ship and loaded her with large supplies of pro- 
visions, and clothing. She was then sent to Boston, which 
port she reached in safety, and her curgo was forwarded to 
Valley Forge, for the patriot army."'t 

Sir Henry Clinton succeeded Howe as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British, in the spring of 1778. Fcanng that 
Washington might make a dash on, and capture New Vork, 
he quietly evacuated I'hiladelphia, on June 18, and pro- 
ceeded by land to the former city. When the intelligence 
reached Washington, he sent off Maxwell at nnce to check 
Clinton's progre_ss as much as possible, and then started in 
pursuit at the head of his whole force. 

The Americans following up the retreating invaders, 
struck them near >jonmouth court-house on June 2d, the 
brigades of Maxwell and Morgan being the first to engage 
the enemy. Twenty thousand men were engaged in the 
battle. During the whole day the baiilc raged without 

• Spencer'* History of Ihc Cnited State*. 1,. 530. 
f Mooney'i History of Irelaad, p. 831. 



advantage to tiUicr siik'. Twice the Ihiiish .-itie 
turn the American Hank, but thoy were repulset 
then tried an assault on the right, but a baticry i 
immediate command of Knox, swept down their 1 
drove them bacl;, bleeding and ili.-ht-artened. W 
stationed with an advaiici'd eu^|l^; of his Penn-ivlvan 
rising eminence, with a park uf urttHcry. From 
tion he kept up a galling fire upon the l\nglish ee 
repeatedly repulsed the royal grenadiers whi> I 
to dislodge him with the bayonet. Monctuii, ihci 
perceiving that victory depeudtil on driving \V 
his position, harangued his men, and placing . 
their bead, advanced in ■^yiY\'\ column upon ihe 
vanians. The Knglish advanced muil within a fe 
the Americans, when their general, waving hi- 
a shout and ordered his greiudicrs to charge. 
moment Wayne gave a signal; a tcrrilvle vulley Ini 
the assailants, and almost evcrj' Iirili-h ofiicer I'ell. 
them was their leader, Monctcin. Over his dead 
Americans and English fought desperately, nnlil . 
patriots secured it and carried it 10 tiie rear. .\l 
time a general assault was made ahui;; ihc ivlmic 
the enemy, beaten at every point, fell hack. It w: 
the hotte-st part of the coutlict that one of Knox's 
an Irishman, was shot down while in the act of 
cannon, His wife (the same that had fired the las 
Fort Clinton), saw him fall, and rushing to llie spu 
Up the match, and fired the piece against the a 
columns of the enemy. She vowed slie would fill 
band's place at the gun and avenge his death, ;i 
tained her post at the gun, firing it with ;,'iii^( 
the battle was won. I-o^sing tiius d-jserilien 
during this part of the action that Molly, the u 
nonier, displayed great coura-e and prescm 



We have already noticed her bravery in firing the last gun at 
Fort Clinton. She was a sturdy young camp-follower, only 
twenty-two yeirs old, and in devotion to her husband she 
illustrated the character of her countrj'womcn of the Emer- 
ald Isle. In the action in question, while her husband was 
managing one of the field-pieces, she constantly brought him 
water from a spring near by, A shot from the enemy killed 
him at his post; and the officer in command, having no 
one competent to fill his place, ordered the piece to be 
withdrawn, Molly saw her husband fall as she came from 
the spring, and also heard the order. She dropped her 
bucket, seized the rammer, and vowed she would fill the 
place of her husband at the gun and avenge his death. 
She performed the duty with a skill and courage which at- 
tracted the attention of all who saw her. On the following 
morning, covered with blood, General Greene presented her 
to Washington, who, admiring her bravery, conferred Ujwn 
her the commission of sergeant. By his recommendation 
her name was placed on the list of half-pay officers for life. 
After leaving the army she retired to Fort Montgomery 
among the Hudson highlands, where she died. She usually 
went by the name of Captain Molly. The venerable widow 
of General Hamilton, yet living (i85j), told me that she 
had often seen Captain Molly. She described her as a 
stout, fair-haired, young Irishwoman, with a handsome 
piercing eye. The French officers, charmed with the story 
of her bravery, made her many presents."" 

The Americans slept on the field they had won. on the 
night of the battle, but the British took advantage of the 
darkness to steal away in the direction of Sandy Hook. 
From this place they were conveyed by the British fleet, 
oader Lord Howe to New York, arriving there on the first 
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of July. A few day 

of the line, and six frigate-, with (our iliuus:ind i 
rived at the entrance of Delaware Bay, having o 
Sil;is Deanc, one of the American commissioners, 
Gerard, the first minister sent by France to the 
Sutes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE IRISH nt THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (CONTINUED). 

Ox the arrival of the French fled a pbn was formed for 

dnving the Engiisl. from Rhode Island. Ten thousand men 

under Sullivan and Greene were assembled near Providence 

and It was arranged that d'Esiaing with his squadron should 

cooperate with the American land forces in an attack upon 

the Br>t,sh who had fortiAed themselves near Newport 

Before Sullivan had made all his prqxuations, an Engfish 

fleet under Howe appeared off the harbor of Newport, and 

the Frencl. Admiral sailed out to cngajjc his enemy. They 

spent the principal part of that day (August lo jtjS) 

manauvenng for position, and on that following a violent 

storm arose which scp^iratcd the combatants and severely 

damaged many of the ships. The action was consequently 

|«dea.,ve, and a few days after d'Estaing again appeared 

off Newport Harbor, but was prevented by his officers, who 

urged h.m to go lo Boston and rcf.t his fleet, from joining 

Sulhvan m the projected attack. Upon the withdrawal of 

the French, for the purpose of repairing damages, the 

Amencans were forced to al.andon Rhode Island much to 

their disappointment and vexation. 

The principal events which occurred curing the latter 
part of 1778, were the massacre by the Tories and Indians 
or the people of Cherry Valley in November, and the cap. 
ture of Savannah by the British on December 29 



Dooly t (lioth Irish-.\mcric.Tns) I 
and fifty men defeated a much 
under Boyd at Kettle Creek, on (M 
■ thorpe county, Georgia. The figiB 
when the Tories fled in conftision ll 
on the field, nnd seventy-five of thl 
the hands of the patriots, whose lo> 
and twenty-three wounded. I.o 
one of the severest blows which TorB 
yet received." It emboldened I-inc^ 

" Andrew Pickens w.is born in P.ixlor 
\<flh of ScptcmlxT. 173"). l!is p.irciils ' 
removed with lii^ fiirhi-r tn itio W;i\lin 

which hu look lii?iK~. .. ~ 

ntliTcof llic milil.iiy ;..'■■ 1 ■. 1' . > ■ 

liDlil 1794, he w.n :i nil 

wai cteclcd lo a 10:11 in 

crsi of ilie bouiU C.iro. 

10 treat Willi the Inili^i 

of lighl Iri-Ops uniler H 

Norlhwc^l, but lie .Ittl 

itUlrici, .Soulli Carolin. 

Au^it, 1817. al llicigf u( 7 E years, Uia rciiLiiim 

hi* wife (who dicil two yean before), in thi; jfmi'c-yiin 

mceling-house " in i'cniilcton- In i7('5. he married 

uiDt of the Ute John C. Calhoun, one of ilic rnoal bca 

of die Soulli. — Lesna^, ii. 511. 

f Col. John Doolj-, liorn in South Carolin.i, of Irii 
(he Conlineninl army in Georgians capuin, in 177C 
rank of cotoncl, «-.ib very active in tin: ntiijliborlioDJ 
1780, when n pnriy of Turies, (cnl nut frniii Aiiffusia 1 
eHlcfeil hi* iMusc in Wilkct county ,11 miilni^jhi, am 
Oer«U hiro \a ihc prc«iic« of tiii wifcaniJ>:)iililri;n. — ^l 
Gaigia. ii. 306. 



: uf ihe ^»iilli CirP 
,:r>s5. !Ie«-.i8co!r 
uiiii.-! in r7..5; -I"'! w 
l'ri;Ki>lt.'ni U':i.->liin^ion d 
ilWayii.-. lowtre 



On the first of June it7o «lir H»-,«,,-i- 

f*"^'". Upon ,hr„ sides or t.,e rock .c„ 'he,™ 'of ,h. 

son to move loivard the works II '^ 

into two ™l,,™- I """l" *■"« d V ded 

MO t,o CO „jnn,. L.eotenant De Fleary led the vnn of 

U« nzht. „,h one hundred ,„d «„ volnT.eer, The v^. 

*art. an inman, and con- 
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sistcd of one hundred voiunicers, endi with unloal 
kets and fixed bayoneis. An advance guard of tweil 
men for each company, under Lieutenants 
Knox, preceded liiem to remove the aba/lis a 
struclions. These composed the forlorn hope. I 
Gibbons and Knox, there were many other dis 
Irish oflicers with Wayne, ivho led the right 
on that occasion. Colonel Moylan rushed side bl 
him up the heights. Colonel Sutler led the I 
having with him Major JIurphy and two con« 
the latter's command. 

The Americans .advanced to vfithin pistol sfl 
pickets before tbcy were discovered, and dri\'l 
them the British outposts, forced their way om^T 
bayonet's point, Wayne was struck on the head I 
but though he believed for a moment that the I 
f.ilal he shouted to his aids as he fell, " Carry J 
fori for I will die at the head of my colunii 
he was not seriously hurt and in a few momtJ 
amongst his men, inside the works, and cxiiliinJ 
render of the British. .The latter lost scventy-f 
while their commander and five hundred i 
officers and men were taken prisoners, the losd 
of the victors only amounting to fifteen killed I 
three wounded. As soon as success wa; 
Anthony" sent rtie following brief dispatch l 
mander-in>chief. 

Stonv Point, \ 



The (ort and gar 



.vilh Col. Johns 



An attack ordered to be made upon the fort d 
Point at the same time having failed, it wi 
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ble to dismantle and evacuate Stonv Pninf tu- 
completed on the eiglucen " and w, • u ' "^^ ""* 

also decided in accordanS^lh Zt "'*' *^"'"- '' 
Washington " That th,. Tt J u "commendation of 
Stony P^t be ai^^'n^r * i"!* """^'^'ores uken at 

Jon. a. the commander-lX X,~ f."' P'ff" 
Stewart, Knox and De Fleury we« .SI !k ^^. ^^'^"•' 
noted by Congress. ''**"^**' *"<^ P'o- 

where ther>^^LJLJ*'"* ^''°'" '^*««'-" ^ew York. 
Under him was pbS g!^ f """'^":" <>' '^e people. 
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brigade commanders, an^ Proctor's artillery, with a body of 
riflemen. They met the enemy near Elmirn, the Indians 
being aided by a large force of Tories under tiie command of 
Drant and Sir John Johnson. After a hard struggle, lasting 
for over two hours, the savages and their more brutal allies 
were routed with heavy loss. Sullivan pursued his victory 
driving the enemy in all directions before him, until he 
reached the Genesee Valley. He then retraced his steps, 
the object of the expedition being accomplished, only tak- 
ing care to send Col. Z. Butler of Wyoming to lay waste 
the Indian towns on the eastern shore of Giyuga Lake and 
leaving some small detachments behind for the protec* 
tion of the people. This precaution proved to be of great 
advantage, for a short time after a large body of Tories and 
Indians, under Brant, Johnson and others, made another 
irruption into tliis district and attacked the Middle Fort 
(Middleburgh). The commander of this post, Woolsey, 
*• concealed himself/' according to Campbell's Annals^ '* at 
first with the women and children, and when driven out by 
the ridicule of his associates, crawled around the entrench- 
ments on his hands and knees, amid the jeers and bravos of 
the militia who felt their courage revive as their laughter was* 
excited by the cowardice of the major.'' The Irish rifie« 
man, whom we have met before, Timothy Murphy, was, how- 
ever,among the garrison, and his determination made amends 
for the commander's poltroonery. When Sir John Johnson 
sent a flag of truce to demand a surrender, he fired on the 
bearer, as a warning not to approsich, and when ordered by 
Woolsey to desist he refused to obey and excused himself 
by saying that the enemy never had shown any regard for 
military courtesy. Another flag was sent later which Murphy 
again warned back by a bullet, and when Woolsey .igain 
ordered him to cease firing, the simple rifleman plainly ex- 
pressed the opinion that his commander was a coward who 
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'meant to surrender the fort, and tliat he would not allow it 
This proceeding was repeated; once the officers and regulars 
threatened Murphy with death for his disobedience of 
orders, but the militia who esteemed him highly took his 
part and set the others at defiance. His boldness was re- 
warded by success. Johnson, suspecting from the refusal to 
treat with his messenger that the garrison was much stronger 
than it really was, gave up the siege, and moved in another 
direction. 

The siege of Savannah took place in September, 1779, and 
some regiments of the Irish Brigade in the French service 
took part in it. Here it may be as well to say that even 
before the Treaty of Paris several Irish officers in the French 
service came to America to aid the patriots. Amongst these 
were Col. Roche de Fermoy, Col. Hand and others of the 
supernumerary or reformed officers of the Irish brigade. 
V*As this corps/' says the announcement of the sailing of 
those gentlemen for America, '*is known to contain some 
of the best disciplined officers in Europe, there is no doubt 
but that they will meet \\\i\\ all suitable encouragement." 
\Vhen hostilities between France and England broke out the 
Irish regiments in France, who considered themselves en- 
titled to serve brforc all other corps against the English * — a 
claim more especially advanced on this occasion by the 

* Lieutenant-General Onint Arthur Dillon commences his narrative of 
the senricet rendered in this war, by his own and the other Irish res;i* 
ments, in these words : '^Ouavrn qtu Us regime lu IrUuulois out eU eotir 
stamment employes dans toutes ies guerres prteedentes ; lis oni toujcurs 
retUme ie privilege de mtareker Ies premiers eontre Us Anglais dans tons 
Us elimats 0m la France Unr feroit la guerre^ ^e. That is, "the Irish 
regiments, as we see, have been constantly employed in all the preceding 
wars. These regimenu have always claimed the privilege in all the 
coantries in which France waged war against England, of marching fore- 
most against that nation. It was owing to this principle that the regi- 
of Dillon demanded and obtained the right of serving ia America.** 
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regiment of Dillon-were i 
Regiment just named eml 
to the number of i.ooo 1 
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of this squadron from Brest 
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.( another dmi„g„i,|,rf „„,„ „, „„ u,^", ,;„7=^^; 
^ m .fce .tuck o„ s.,v,„„ah .■,„<! „„ ...l..^,,., , c^.^d 

mr (ncnd Lynch tht,t .ill ^i„ „„ ij,, „, i,,/.""^,"' 
tav.,y .„d „, the orifh,.„ity„, hi.di,|H,si,i„ I 

»^ .f&L I ^' '°°" ""'"■■" ""'""^'" »' ■'■•■« "ns«in- 

iOir thmncl, ,1 ' ' ■ ''>'"=''■ '""'^^'l Of pass. 

iKiT tlirougli ilie contrc, or ii the rc.ir nf .i.„ t 

«-i. in «,' .1 ,r „ * ^'^^"^ """e-^t cichothei. It 
h-m. cr,cd ,0 Lynch to take nnother direction. He "en, on 
.««..ted h„ order, .,„d „,„,„ed the s.„,e .„ytla"i. to 

pected to „t„e„ h,. ,o,t,„t de.ttnction. • Zo,n,d, I • .2, 
*.Gene,^lon„..„e him tetntn „„hurt, 'the devil J^l 

Mei ovft ■ Becnn.e ,t wt,. the rf„to^' .,„„e,ed Lynch 
Hav,„s uttered the.e fe. word, he went, with e,„7™ u 
•«», >nd joined tl,. grou,> th,t w.ts mo.t eanMHy cng,,,,ed 

' ^rd°J, '".'^ '■■■°'' '■' '-■»'«-n'-C;en''er.,'l, "Z 
»^ded our ,„f.„try i„ the f.r.t eng.,e,„ent we had .Th 
tt. P<.M»„, „o the Heighu of Valmy, i„ „„.•■ 



i^ 



In consequence of tlic Irnoiiess of 
sailed a few days after fur ihn Wusi li 
and his little army iiroceeded to Charlc: 

On May ii, 17S0, Sir Henry CliiitniB 
coming master of Cliarlcsloii, no twit list ml 
of Lincoln, and tlie disaster caused | 
throughout the South, whicli w.is in 
of Buforcl's regiment by Tnrleton nt 1 
home of tlie fnture vicior of New OriennsJ 
after the surrender of Charleston. Th 
had proposed terms to Biifnrd which 
humiliating to he .nccepted, and almost v 
tlie American's reply, Tarlcton witli his 
the patriots and hewed tliumdown, nnprepall 
cases unarmed as they were, l.ojsing saysl 
"was nothing less than a cnld-lilooded masJ 
"Tarleton's ([uarter became jiroverhial as j 
cruelty;" and even Stedman the Driiisli i 
that "on this occasion the viruie of luima 
forgot.'' Horror sei/;ed on the people i 
Women and children fled as fast as po.ssihle 
Btcrs who had perj)eirated tlie atrocity, and 
were the widowed mother of Andrew Jactsi 
and his brother Robert. ISoth these boys were, hd 
prisoners by the Briiisli, and botli 
by a ruffianly officer whose boots tliey refii»J 
Robert dying soon after from tlie effects of t 
which he bad received, while Andrew bore tlie 
Knglisliman's sword to his grave. Uut he pa 
deep debt at New Orleans. 

Tlie tidings of these and other reverses suffi 
patriots in the Carolinas, soon reached the Nni 
cited deep. apprehension, and dismay amongst 
trished well to the cause of freedom, lint soo 
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pcarcd a rift in iho cloud. Ai thi. lime, ,. Hood • ,„> 

01 tne . ar, »l,e„ ihc Amenc.in army, morevcr w.i, in im 
™nc„, danger of „ei»e compelled to yield ■„ famine Vf" 
more danjeroas enemy ,„a„ i|,e Brilf,!,, „,,e„ il,e .IrLn. 
e»|»slnlaf on. of the commander-in-chief and iLf ^ 

™™™,^a,„.ofCo„,re.had:;:^;^i;;rr 
a just seme of the dangers of the cri.i,: Ihei-cnnine loi., 

:^ SVr ""' ?°"="'' -"■'^«"' ■°™ '^■' "d a 
ism „ fl ■ '°'''' "^ "" P'"' °' "'= »'"""»""« patriol- 

Soceln ram. In this great emergency was conceived and 
pornpty carried into operation -.i.e p^,™ o, I B ' "^^ 

mh i T 1 '"°""'°"' '■" "° "»""'••■ On the 

bant .0 be estalJi.S'o ,°r£inVi''''°''i'''V'"''" "" " 
(or the armies of the U„ ,ed Sui^* 5 T'r l"»vi.ion. 

onr^v-/'-. .;.i:'dij'o?;"„i.?r raro?oa7=; 

Th.n foUo. th. „„a „, ,h. .nhscribers with the sum. 
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rcsiwctivcly subscribed, amounting to ^^300,000 (S'.l 
000), payable in gulil or silver. Of tlii^ aniouiit twenly-f 
members of tlie rriendly Sons of St. Patrick substg 
^103,500 — more tli.m oiie-thinl. 

Twenty of t'lese wlio wtre of Irish birth or blooJ 
Others being honorary members — iubacribed tlic foll| 
.imounts: — 



Ulalr McClenaclun ;f lo.ooo 

I. M. Nubitt & Co s.ouo 

Kichard I'etera f.OiH) 

Samuel Meredith j.ooi 

JamcM™. s.ooo 

'I'homas BnrcUjr 5,000 

Hugh Sh«i[ s.ow) 

John Dunbp 4,000 

John Kixon • i,<x» 

George Cumpbell 3,000 

JohnMcnsc d.tHw 

Duimcr, Mum/ & Co . . . 6,000 

Toul 



John Patlon 

Ut^njamin Fuller 

CeorycMcaile&Co.. 

Juliii Donaldson 

llcnn-llill 

Kean ii Nicliols 

James CaUwcIl 

^^amucl Culdwell 

John Sliec 

Sliarp Debny 

Ti;nt.h Traiicls 

i.ii.1^- 



The Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 
founded in 1771, its first President beiny Gtm 
brother of the Catholic Bishop of Cork. It inLludeJ 
its members some of the purest .nnJ br.-ivcst of thel 
and soldiers of the young Republic, and even 
his country himself w.is enrolled in its ranks and \ 
iu gatherings. 

Within a month after tlie fresii proof of Irish-J 
patriotism, fiOelity and generosity above alliided to I 
given, a French fleet under .Admiral de Ten 
board 6.000 men, at the head of whom was d 
beau, arrived at Newport, R. I. Tlic spirits t 
rose again, and they prepared with conlidciice fofl 
struggle against British despotism. 

On August 7th, Sumter attacked the British z 
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troops were cIiicHy Irisli. 
i«rict. Oi>|)o«ciI to tiicm 
lean regiment, the infantry 

I Loyalist corjig. After a 

• 'o"' 'wurs, the patriots 
d; but ju« at that moment 
rived and under thoie cir- 
trong enough to follow up 
«If with bringing off the 
ady captured. Amongit 
? were tome galianllrish- 
nMcClure* "one of the 
" Capt. Read of North 
rn McClure, and many of 
known ai the "Cheiier 
:her officers, who under 
mselvei worthy of honor 
ne, Lacy and Neil, who 

Wust i6, where Col. 

enerable and patriotic Jiidg^ 
in ihe pairiot raniw. Cei». 
'^ Ihc many brave men with 
tt<l in Ibe Brmy. he vm one 
*<* o« hU loMu iacalcula- 
by t«ro bull«u, M the fim 
>f hi. coiuioi, lont of /mJire 
»W, he uiBeil them to lam 
e. he was tai,«n ^j,h ^|^ 

* l"l» iDother weni to aurw 
ftoJ on the eithleenth, tha 
iriihinKCre«k,h««pired 
iburc Rewluiionihad been 

diXTici, and hJi mea wen 
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Rutherford * wai taken |)risoner, led to his being sii periled k:(l 
by Greene who was more fortunate than his predecessors. 

On Jan. 31, 1781, Morgan who commanded the Western 
division of the army of the South, met Tarlcton at the 
Cowpens, S. C. The patriot general had under his com- 
mand 400 continental infantry under Col. Hotrard f of tUu 
Maryland Line, a dashini; Iriih-Amcrican officer, besides a 
considerable force of militia and a body of dragoons under 
Col. Washington. Mis advance was composed of a body 
of militia, numbering about three hundred, headed by Gen. 



' General Griffith Rutherford wm an Irishman by birth. I^Ic residetl 
in the Locke settlement, anU in 1775, represented Kowan counly in the 
conventional Newbem. In 1776, he led a large force into the Cherokee 
country, and aaMited the people of Xonb Carolina in dciitroyin); thuir 
town* and vllla|rc«, He was appointed Urigodivr-Gcnerat by iIil 1'ro- 
vincial Coni^si, in April, 1776. He commanitcU a brijpde at Camilen, 
and wai taken priMner by tlic Uritith. lie wan toon excliangcil. how- 
erer, and waa in commandat Wilmington when thai place wasccacuaieii 
by the British at the ctoie of the war. He wai a State senator tii 17S4. 
and lOon afterward removed to Tcnneuce, where he died. A county in 
North Carolina bean hii name, a* doe* also one in Tenncuec. — Lotiiu^, 
11. 3gl. Drake lays that he wat " a brave and patriotic man." One ol 
hia deicendanli to-day Ii Senator Lucai. of Weit Virginia, the foremost 
of Southern oraton, whoie iineit addrcH wat made on " Daniel O'Con- 
nell.the liberator," before Ihe Wett Virfinia Univc»ily ; anil who, on 
the paternal ride, ii deaceoded from the famous Irish patriotic Lucas 
family. 

tjoho Eager Howard was bom In Saliimora county, Maryland, in 
I7SS. HU mother was Jcdianna O'CarroU, one of the family of Lly 
O'Carroil. lie fought at White riaini, Gennantown. tlonmouth. Cow- 
pen* and Guildford Court House. In 1.7SS, he was chosen Governor of 
Maryland, which office he held for three years. Washington offered him 
a seal in the Cabinet as Secretary of War, but for private reason* he de- 
clined the honor. In 1796, he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States, where be served tuiUl 1803, when he retired from public life. 
He died ia 1837. 
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1>™"I/. The ba„le b.,™ .boTnbe t,l'°" """^ "''"■ 
»as tag and Sccely conteslBd «, , "»"'»£■ It 
officer, d,spuj,ed ZmuZL "" '*"■"'""■ 

-holes,, be.id„ .i.eirw„„„d.\ '^„t' ° •"? '«"-»■•. 
over, hundred tilled, ^j ,,,, f,,"™ ''°»''"<f Pn.oners, 
■wo piece, of artillery, ell, I, 1 " *' "r""' "' "'= ™'»". 
> hundred dra2o„„ho„;."",^'f "■"''''. '"'"ndard., 

--"Se:::^:d'°^"---^--:'s 

BriU.h, proved „/ Ii,,Ie ala„4 Tr "°°'^ '■" ''« 
»». ™ald have m„ i„ .u „!L^^' '° """■ ^he Ameri. 
<»"<l»a Of some ne,Tv rl^ °, v ""'' " "°"'«" '" 'h. 
»<»kened a, a d.ical „„'n,e„, ' t? >,'""" "''''"■ "l"> 
"nder Col.. Ford and Go" v Col , '^"°'' '=«'"""■ 

o' Vi.»i„i, „„e„en, Wa.'hh^,™ , L''";^' "V"'"""" 
veleran iroop., f„„»ht brav^lv , ■ ™"' '"'h 'heir 

-hie ,0 ™ee, ,h'e BnSh „»«£. ""'"'' """""'" «" 
footing. "«"'"'■ O" "Jlhing We .„ eq„j 

..'"he'°;^e"^?';^.;rv°r'""' '» ■'« '>--- 

« .behead of .o„. °1 '^"'°',° ""'" »"" Ar,„„„ " ' 
."v.ce and .hareTn' ZZZVLT",?' '"""«- ^<^' 
lay dom their arm. ' «>«>pellme the British ,o 
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lost the fruits of victorj- bj' the snine coiulua ivliich \ 
vented tlie Irisli insiirgents of '98 from holding possessl 
of New Ross after having taken it; T'ckL-tis commniidc 
South Carolina Oivision and did much ivitii Howard, 
and other officers to retrieve the fortiiMcs of the da\ 
they were endangered by the carelcssuciis ;ind ove 
dencc of the patriot soldiers. 

A shon time after the battle of Guildford Court- 
Cornwalhs moved northward leaving one of his siil>ordiii 
in command in the South. Lafayette when at Kill 
Maryland, heard of the Englishman's arrival at PeterslJ 
Va., and advanced to meet him, but had not siiftij 
strength to cope with his foe. Washington was at tl' 
contempl.iiing an attack on New York, hut various t 
stances induced him to defer it, and instead to move 
Cornwailis. The latter had fortified himself at York 
Lafayette being within a few miles but too weak t 
when the French fleet under the Count de Crasse arri J 
the Chesapeake, and soon after W.Tshington with RoS 
beau reached Williamsburg. The allied armies comM 
invested Yorktown on the last of Sejitember 17S1, 
the nineteenth of October the English general surrenj 
He had been guilty of outrages in America almost a| 
clous as those afterwards carried out under his or 
Ireland during '98, had acted more like a marauder 
general, and had caused a loss to the people of nc 
teen millions of dollars, but now his dny was 
was compelled to submit to those he lind r 
treated as rebels, and whom he liad once hoped \ 
completely at his mercy. What tlini would have 
may judge from his conduct towards the Irish insi 
seventeen years later. 

By this surrender, there fell into tlic liand.i of the al| 
".ousand prisoners, exclusive of seamen, 
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brass .ind one huiulred and seventy iron guns, nearly seven 
thousand five hundred muskets and twenty eight regimental 
standards, besides large quantities of military supplies. 
Two Generals and tliirty-onc field officers were among the 
prisoners. Cornwallis feigned illness in order to avoid the 
humiiiaiion of delivering up his sword, and sent one of his 
genernls (O'Hara) to perform his part in the ceremony. 
Lincoln was then deputed by Washington to receive the 
sword of his conquered foe. 

When the English marched to the field of humiliation to 
throw down their arms and deliver up their sLindards and 
battle-flags. Ensign Wilson, of Clinton's Brigade, an Irish- 
American aged eighteen years and the youngest com- 
missioned officer in the army, received them from the hands 
of the conquered Britons. Washington immediately dis- 
patched one of his aids Col. Tilghman, to announce the 
glad tidings to Thomas McKean, President o^ the Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia. 

McKean rose from his bed at midnight and spread the 
news over the city. The watchmen too, wlien jiroclaim- 
ing tlie hour, adding "and Cornwallis is taken," and the 
old State House liell rang out its notes of gladness, 
Philadelphia was ilhiminated that night, and next day 
Charles Thomson read the dispatch to Congress, which 
thereupon passed appropriate resolutions, and thanked 
particularly Washington, Rochambeau and De Grasse. 

Knox, for his splendid services as chief uf artillery; re- 
ceived the commission of a major general on the occasion, 
a well-merited honor. 

The Continental army after the surrender, was sent into 
winter quancrs in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and on the 
Hudson. The French remained in Virginia ready to render 
service in the North or South until the summer of 1782, 
when they marched to the camp of the Continenuls on the 
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: to New Knt:hiul in ihi.' 



Hudson, proceeding tl' 

and sailing to the West iiia.es m i<i:^i:uH^i:L. 

The English were still rcluciant to rii-iviiowk-ilg>; th 
pendence of America, the king and R.)y;vl fjiinily be 
pccially bitter against tliose whom tiiey had so long 
to punish as "rebels." 

The Marquis of Kockingh.im died July 1. 17^1, .t 
succeeded by Lord Sliclbi;rne. Accordin- 10 1-t 
King George III. said to llie new minister on his 
nnce of office, '" I wiii be plain with you. The poin' 
my htati, and ^Mch / .(//( .kln-mhcJ, hi Ihc ci'xscquiMc 
it may, na'tr to relinquish but 'vilh nn {lown and lift 
prevent a total imei/iiivouil rci-osniliou of ///." iml.paiJei 
^ Ameriea. Promise to support mu on this ground .-inii 

n leave you unmolested on every other, .iiid with full 
f .| as the prime minister of the kingdom. 

■ 1 But the impotence of Britain to placi; ii.-. hated yoke 
I i upon the neck of a free people wn, pnlpalile to all, : 
!■! November 30, 'TSj. ProvlMon.il Ariid.s of Pence 
' 1 signed at Paris between the Commissioners of tli 

■ ! States and those of England. On J^niury 20th of t 
! ■■; lowing year, it was agreed that luistiliiies slioukl cct 
\- i tween the belligerents, ami the n^ws reaching' Amer 
'■ '^ the a4th of March, Washington issued 

■ ' peace on the eighth anniversary of il'.c battle of I.cxi 
i ' April 19. 1783. A definite treaty wns finally .s:-ncdr 
1 : on September 3d of the same year, by wlndi 1 

t knowledged the Independence of t!ic I'luied Stati 

! .-. out of her power to prevent it any longer. 
i ' When peace was proclaimed a solemn Te Dei 

' \ chanted in Si. Joseph's Church, P!iil.idelpi-.ia, at tl 

; ..' of the Marquis de la Lucerne, Minister Pienipoi 

I \ the French Government. Washington was preseii 

I ."; principal generals, as were also the members of L 
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and of the Aisembly and State Council of Pennsylvania. 
The Abbe Bendale preached on the occasion. 

"Who but He" exclaimed the sacred orator, "He in 
uh«se hands are (Ik hearts of men, couU insfire the alliea 
troept v/ilh the friendship, the confidence, the tenderness of 
brothers f , . . . Let us beseech the God of mercy to shed 
on Uie councils of the kintf of France your ally, that spirit 
of wisdom, of justice, <ind of mercy, which has rendered his 
« reign glorious. Let us likewise entreat the God of wisdom 
to mainuin in each of the Sutes that tntellisence ^ which 
the United States are inspired. . . . Let us offer Him 
pare hearts, unsullied by private hatred or public dissen- 
sion; and let us, with one will and one voice, pour forth to 
the Lord that hymn of praise by which Christians celebrate 
their {gratitude and His gloty^Te Ueum Laudauuu." 

When information of the aigniag of the definitive treaty 
reached the English headquarters here, Sir Guy Carleton 
gare notice that he should be ready for the final evacuation 
of New York on the 35th of November. George Clinton, 
by virtue of his office as Governor of New York, was to take 
' charge of the city, and repaired to its vicinity to await events, 
aco>mpanied by Washington. By request of Carleton, to 
prevent any disorder which might occur as the British re- 
tired, a detachment of American troops marched into the 
' city on the morning appointed, down to near the junction 
of Third Ave. and the Bowery, to a point where they re- 
mained nntil the afternoon.* As the rear guard of the 

* The prospect of pMce iitd the ftcl[Dowled|;;nicnt by the British Gor- 
cnuncnt of the Indcpendsiice ot the United Statet, wa* for from afford- 
iQ2 plcunrc to thote here who had ei^nallMd -themfelve* u lojraliiu. 
Their adiTcaad mercilaa leai in the cauie of Britain during the war Iwd 
made them eatrcmcly obnoaioui to their neighbors and to portiona of 
tbeir own [aniliet. They feared with reaion the vengeance of those who 
dcapcd from the Mijfar house and pravoat, and North Dutch Church 
(then a priioD houae. where hundreda died of ecdd and starvation), and 
whose eaatperation had been Idndlcd to a dame. They tbercfors Judged 
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British army began to emb.-.rk, the>- mov 
to the Battery and took possession oi 
General Knox was appointed to tlie coniit 
Sutes troops on the occasion, with diret 
suitable arrangements Cor tlie triumph.-.! e 
The American soldiers m:irched into 
lowing order:— 

A Squadron of nrasoo^s. 

Advanced Guard of l.ii:l"l"fai 

A Baltory ot Arlillcr)-. 

Baualionot IJj;l>t ■"f^"'.''V 

Battalion ot M..5i.nhii suits 1 ti 

Rear Guard, commandfJ by .Major 

After the troops had taken possessio 

and Governor George Clinton made il 

the following manner:— 

Tlie General and the Govotnor vkli ih^ir & 
The Lieutenant-Governor ani. iho ■"^'"^'-'j>.^„ 
porary government olihcsoiiinL 
Major-Ceneral l;.nox and '!';■ "^^^.^^" "' ^ 

' Cilliens on hoiicli.icK, ciRni 

The Speaker of the Assembly and Ciiiicii> o 

Uter in the day Gen. Clint(in g:ivc a 

uvern, at which the Commniider-in-Chi 

officers were present. Amon^' the t 

lowing:— 

The American Army. , 

The fleets and armies o( France «hicn imc i 
The mem ories of those heroes » ho lla^ ■ ' 

It best to preveiil the evil and hide ihem.elves 
bone in " the mother counlry,- where ih^.r *i 
others in Canada and Nova Sooiia. 1 .ic 'i^si < 
ists set sail in a fleet of trai.sporls u. Oclobcr. 
tioas took place during ih« follov^inK i^elvc n- 
manuscript report of Utook Walson, l.rin> \ o 
New Vorli, Kovember =4. iT^J- ''"= '°f / 
women and children— who /./( -'i.'" >'"'■ '"' 
niHt IhnuiaiU t-xii ht.»dra and fonrfo"'-- 
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Maf justice suppon nb.tt «)uraj|;e has £;ained. 

The vindicntors of the rights of mankind in cvtry qimrlir ef tkt glttt, 
M»)' Amrricji be an uylum to the per»«cute<I ol ihe canh. 
May ■ clote udiod of the Slalei guard the temple Ihey have erected 10 
liberty. 

May the remembrance of this day Be a Ihmd (o princes uid tyrants. 

Gen. Washington lingered a few dnys after the British . 
had left, fixing his headcjuarters at Fraunce's, where on 
Dec. 4th, his ofncers assembled to bid him farewell. The 
scene was an affecting one. The d.angeri and privations of 
years had knit ofTicerE and General together as comrades, 
and now that the Object of all was attained the pang of 
separation was felt. As the moment came he turned [o the 
company and with kindliest parting words said: "I now 
take leave of" you, and most devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be as prosperous and happy as your former ones 
Wve been glorious and honorable. I cannot come to each, 
but would be obliged if each one would come and take me 
by the h-ind." They obeyed in silence— Knox first, whom 
he kissed, and then the others embraced him In turn while 
the tears ran down their cheeks. Then turning silently from 
the weeping group he passed from the room and walked to 
Whitehall, followed by his comrades where a barge was in 
waiting to convey him to Paulus Hook (now Jersey City). 
Having entered the lioat, he bade them adieu with a silent 
gesture, and the officers returned to their place of ren- 
dezvous, mute and dejected at the loss of their leader. 
W.-ishington proceeded to Annapolis, where Congress was 
then in session, and resigning his commission as.com- 
mander-in.<:hief, hastened to Mount Vernon to resume tlie 
duties of a private citizen. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

,K,SHM.N ... THC N.VV Dt^US^JK. «CV0L.1.0X..-O 

THE capture, already alluded to, of the English 
Mars^rctta, by Jeremiah O'llrien -^^^^f^^^^- \ ; 
conge- oVuassachusetts, towards employing a na 
O'BTien brought the prisoners he had "^^-^^ J^ 
.vhere the Provincial Congress wa. m - '«^ ^ 
of that body ^vas placed ''^'.^""^^^ ,''\^. ' u^e 
he did good service. On June i^K ^'^^ ^'^"^^^^ 
gress first acted on the subject of a na^ . I is c 
Lice the caution with wh.ch '^ ~'' '^; 
committee to consider ti>c -l-^l-ncy of cs a >h 
number of sm.-<U .umcd vessels to crmsc on our se, 
Tthe protection of our trade and the unnoyanc 
enemies' and that the members be cnjcncd. bv 
Congress, to obser^'e secrecy in the matter. 
this committee was ordered to s>t .orthwi . On t 
an addition was made to ,t. On the trth, ,n n 
address to the Continental Congress, it apprised I 
of the proposition under discussion m i,t out anne. 
rue .imSttee reported on the .=th On he 
epott was considered and postponed t.ll three 
.. when the committees of safety a.d supphes were 
. A very long debate on the report then took pi e 
j further considcr.aiion of it was postponed untd the 
■, ^-:^.v The battle of Punk.r Hill prevented fu 
B Nothing beyond building a few boats ; 
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have been done unLil after tliis period, — among them, barges 
called fire-boats,* 

On October 13, 1775, the Continental Congress ordered 
two small cruisers to be fitted out for the purpose of inter- 
cepting supplies intended for the British. On the 3<)th of 
the same month a resolution was passed, by which merchant 
vessels were prohibited from flying pennants in presence of 
continental ships, and the day follomng two more cruisers, 
larger than those first authorized, were ordered to be 
equipped. The wanton burning of Falmouth (Portland) by 
the English tmder Admiral Graves, prompted Congress to 
pass a general prize-law, by which' the capture of British 
vessels was authorized, and on December 13th the construc- 
tion of fourteen additional cruisers was authorized. 

" By the close of the year 1775, Congress had authorized 
the equipment of seventeen men-of-war, varying in force 
from ten to thirty guns. These ships, however, were much 
inferior to what vessels of the same rate would be now. 
Their armaments were light sixes, nines, or twelves, car- 
ronadcs not having yet been introduced. A serious diffi- 
culty was found in procuring suitable officers. Competent 
seamen there were enough, but officers accustomed to the 
discipline of a navy were rare: indeed, except a few who 
had left the royal service before the war, none were to be 
had. A large number of Americans, it is true, were in the 
British navy, where they occupied all ranks, from that ai a 
midshipman up to post-Giptain; but there is only a single 
authenticated instance of such a person having thrown up 
his commission. Congress was accordingly compelled to 
select its officers principally from such masters and mates 
of merchant -vessels as were most conspicuous for seaman- 
ship, presumed courage, habits of enterprise, and the capac< 
ity for command." \ 

* FrotblnghaM's Sirgt 9/ Bnltn, UL 

t Fauivoa's Amtr^mm lt*vy. 
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One officer of the rigiu snrt ua= ^I'lu. > 
ixirhon of John Barry, a native 01. \\ cMtir.,, r 
having followed the s<;a from his youlii, wa^ 
mand of the Biack Prince of Vi.bdulp.m. 
gardcd by those best quahiLcd to jud^t:. .>. 
ty his sum and patriotism, for the poM.on of a u.n| 
in the infant navy and was '^^%^^^^^^ 
naval commissions given bj Loii„ri.ss, 1 1 ■ 

,p .-O.e finest ship and th. first c.pW '"■''- 1 
entered into the service of iu. eountry "'^^ ^"^'- _■ 
Uimwas committed the ^^'i" "V--'"?"'? 1 ^ ^rl 
out of the first American lU-et, a Hiltn-iUt o.il, 1 | 
by him with rare ability. When th.s task wa. e 
he was apixiinted to the command ol the bnn ifA, 
sixteen guns, in which ve.sel I'.e leit the capes of B| 
on his first cruise as a naval officer, in February, 
wa. the -first armed continental .hip that uen 
honor long claimed for the '■^''-'^ ..'f "^^^.^ J 
Hopkins, but in violation of the truth. On ^^ r| 
he fell in with the British armed tender h-Un 
captured after a l>ot action 01 over an hour, 
first capture of any F.nsH^-> ^esiel of ivar y 
A^merican cruiser commiss.uned by ^1^= Conunenti 
g'r His reputation was so much enhanced by th J 
that he was soon after ^Iven command of th«. i-i^.l 
one of the three large frigates then halldin, at 1 hibcl 
but a. during the severe winter his shqi. ^^'hcn fin.s 
kept ice-bound in the Delaware he ];">";^^ •^/j 
navigation opened, acting as aid to Gen. Cad^ala^ 
\ rendering efficient ser^-lce in the operation, in the 
'- of Trenton. When the lintish army under l.o. 
I t«.k possession of Philadeli>hla. it w^« '^'^"^''^ '■■^'^''i 
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send the American vessels of war ui) the Delaware and they 
were, accordingly, removed to Whitehall. About this lime 
the Englisii Commander, recognizing the great abilities of 
Barry, caused an offer to be made to him of fifteen thousand 
guineas ($76,000) and the command of n British ship of the 
line, if he would abandon the Revolutionary cause. But 
the faithful Irishman ^ipurned tlie tempter's proposal, and 
indignantly replied " I have devoted myself to the cause of 
my country, and not the value or command of the whole 
British fleet can seduce mc from it." Soon after this, he 
gave the English a proof that they had not under- 
estimated his talcntu by performing an act which has been 
justly regarded as unequalled during the war, for boldness 
of design and dexterity of execution. With only twenty- 
eight men in four boats he pulled down the river, intending 
to strike a blow at some of the enemy's vessels anchored 
near Philadelphia. He was noticed when passing the city, 
but dashing on, escaped without injury, and met olT Port 
Fenn a British schooner of ten guns, with four transports 
loaded with supplies for Howe's army. He boarded and 
captured the schooner and seized the transports, but just 
then, two more of the enemy's cruisers approaclied, on which 
he destroyed his prize and escaped back to his post without 
the loss of a man. " The courage th.it inspired this small 
and heroic band," says the National Portrait Gallery, " is 
not alone sufficient to account for his wonderful success, but 
it must be ascribed to a combination of daring bravery and 
consummate skill by which the diminutive power under his 
command was directed with unerring ra]>idity and irresisti- 
ble force." • 

* For ihli ilarins exploit, Barry rcccivcU llie rullowini; letter from tlic 
CoomaiMlcr-ia-cliief 1 

Meadquar rf.Hs. nth Marcli, 177S. 
" T« Caw AW JoHS Bahv— 

" Sir: I luirt ncdvMl toot (avar of tba gtb iatt., mhI congratuUta 
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,1,0 command ol tl.e R'I«S''- <" tlntiy-lwo i,un . 
(,„m Boston io his new ship on bupu.nbur =; 1. 
the day followini! In: cncountcreil wo l.nsiis . 
which he had a Ions and doM-Tatc cm.lhct. l.nt 
compelled to run his ship .s:.orc ,n order lo .,>oid I 

One ot the enemy's vessels c..rr.>:d hfvy L 
twenty^isht. Congress soon »<'-■ =;|; °; ;■;; j ' , 
command ot a seventy-ton,, then hn.l In, 1 "t » J 
concloded to present her to the Krn; ol 1 rance| 
,vas ttansterreO to the ,UlU,„.-> o( thrrty-six s •»■. 
frigate in the United States se^rce. In her lei 
cjtured the English ships A,l.,„:. and /-.f. ■ 
hotly contested action. •' ^ ™ -»;^;- ,^ „ 
liant naval battle ol the year. In '■''-","',„,, 1 
Havana, he eneonntercd a Dr.f.h sqna Iron and| 
and disabled one ot the (ngate. which belonsed 
vessel's comm.mdcr, \ nii^iinn, aiicc^ 
dared some ye.rs after that he had '^-'^^ -^ - 
ably fought as was the AlUa.. d.r>ng th u co mcj 
on that occasion that r.rry, when i'-'-^'^J ^ ■ 
mander with the qucsuo. "U-^Mup .. iluL.p 

plied "The United States sill- 

you on the »iicccs* which lis' croivnoJ yoi'i" 
lolcBttack upon the enemy s ships, ■ |- '" 
venleil yaa (rom riaiiiiiB the full bcti^i.!» u 
nrnplc CoiitoUlion in lhcili;K"': o' i;l"ri- "" 
'( will be plea»«l to ai;ci;pt ot niyih.iiiUs i^r 
weteiopolitcasliisenJ int.wiih niy i^^^" 
peoM raayalwayi allenJ your tir;.v.ty, 
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halMrishman and half-Yankec— wlio are you?"* 

After tlic Revolution Barry continued as senior ofHcer at 
the head of the navy until liis death.t 

Capt. Burke, who was appointeil by Congresi in February, 
1776, commander of the Warner, one of the four vessels 
then ready for service, showed himself an efficiMt and 
active officer during the war. 

Capt, Benjamin Dunn and Licuten.int John Fanning^ also 
received commissions from Congress in 1776, and distin- 
guished themselves in various cngagemenis, as did several 
■ other Irish-American naval officers. 

Among the naval commanders supplied by Rhode Island 

for the navy . in the Revolution, were Captains Murphy, 

, Stacey, Read and Simmons, Irish- Americans, who showed 

themselves to be brave and skillful in the [lerformance of 

their duties. 

• " Thi» is Ihc ship AUimici 
From rhlladclphia town. 
And proudljr bit] I Jcliance 
., To England*! kin^^ and crowo. 

A) Captain on the deck I itand 

I'o {Tuard Iter banner irue, 
Half Yankee and half Iriihntan ; 
Whai i)Tanr» slave are you Y'—Cvlliiu, 
t John Barry, " the Father of ihe American Navy." was bom at 
Tacumaliane, Wexford county, Ireland, in 1745. lie early conceived a 
fondoeuroTB lea-fBring life, and was placed al a youthful age on board of 
a mcixhantman, sailing between I'hiladelphia and Cork. Ily attention 
lo bis duties, as well as by uuily, he soon iitted bimielf for the command 
of a sbip. and was made in 1770, when only 35 years old. Captain of the 
Black Prince, owncJ by Keese Meredith, of PhiUdelphia, father of Sam- 
uel Meredith, of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of that city. General 
Woabington, on bis visits to Philadelphia, always stayed at the hoase of 
Ur, UentJ(l&. and thus be became acquainted wiib young Barry and 
U« abilitiM. T)m Commodore died in 1S03. and wm Interred in Su 
Uarjr's C«aM*r]r, wImt* bit nKMamcnt mar «IU be K«a. Ue died 
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In .778. Capt, Jam«Mcr,e..w!-.iloc.mman.rms 
service of the Common ivn.il in. w.ia snip»reckt.a 
chusetts Bay aiui scv^iity-two of ius men lo.t. 
vivors were very kindly ^reai.d by the nl ab 
Plymouth, who also "decently bur.ed such !.oJ,« 
recovered." Capt. McGec w.s rim.mh.r. .ind m i3.| 
dent of the Cliaritahle Irish Soacty L,f Ho ston. 

if hU [iropcrly I 



.r tlic su\ 



: .'/I. 



chilUlcs*. -iml left the K^ea 

Asylum of I'liiladelpHI;!. 

ton. he «aa remarkable i 

religious duties. ,,, ■ .1 ..>ih ot on>: of lU 

Tha [olloft-nig. rcl.-iun;; 10 Ui.- iIl.iUi ot oni- "^ 

Uken from N-il.:tlcs //'-''■' !■ .":! A:--"I-",.,-; 

A'evv >;m/(fourtlip.-il.cit, I'.v.icr ,,■(«. .l/w,.'^.i, ApM.j^ 
"On Monday, Sesiicmbcr lUii. iSai.. ci""t> ""'■■" l';'_'-'^|^ 

out of respect 10 Ihc m»:mory.-[l.i..'iii^».»i>l j.mm'. r. 

.Itached 10 the Yard. It is r.lai.a of H"";'''^'-';!'';' j^'^' 

the (ormaiion of the navy ii..lil lli= cW-<^ "' "'"j ^^f "! ' 

^iUng-n-"-*----''" °"r«"'i«-"> '^'t"-", li !> t''nv..i'' 1 
have come to this country m mc j'-tw ■ ^ ri;,,!,.^ 
Alliance. Few personi havn ei*'--" r'*--' >" ■"""' ""'"'', ' ■" 
vice than Mr. Traut. llis i-c.-cntriciiK'» «crc ;>» ■■■■'"S'lf^i'Oi 
tlcal peculiariiiM and Ills K''1'J''"'V- lii="'i"« '^ ■'"l 
about «ltil». m.d his prejuJi.'cs and habil* "v-ra as llioroit 
those of • I'liKs' himself. 1" ■-'r r,.;gi.ii.,l :inU ''■"-j'j'Jj" J'\ 
to the last the most unmuisat^J li.iiro , "nn .in i'- ' ■ ^^ 
of wrongs done 10 Ircbnd, 11<; »■■■>* ""■■' > ""'|^''"";, '^■ 
«ern diiixuition, but 1'^ ".i-> ':■>! wit:ioiil f.miL- d . k ■ 



_._ lie 

nwrkable tor decision and imrupiJi-.y. 

was once captured wliilu in cliar^'i; "f 1 ' 

the dose of his eventtiil lift, "lii^U <^ 
, ceiveil the commission of .1 lii-i.[>^ii.i^>:. 
' the hardships he ha J underi;uni-, .mU iili 

before his death, whicli lnok iil.ici: m mi 
: at nine o'clock in llie ^:vtl^in^;, it i- -i-i' 
[ his body be carried into blue »jur. ai 
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MjlthcuMeast, of Pliil.vlelphi.i. brother of James Mrasc, 
one of the founders of the famous First Troop of Cavalry 
of thai city, and of John Mease, distinjni.hed for gallant 
conduct at Trenton, etnered the American navy and served 
under Paul Jones. He »as severely wounded in tlie %1.1 
between the Ben Ummr KiiliarJ and the Strcfl, oft Flam, 
borough He.id.* 

On the peace est.ahlishment, previous to 1801, arc found 
tlie names of Captains Barry, McNeil, Barron. Muliowney, 
•arid James Barron; Lieutenants Ross, XtcF.lroy, McRea' 
. O'DriscolI, Byrne, Somcrs, ,McCutchcn, and .McCiellanil' 
Midshipmen McDonough, Roach, Carroll, Wagrath, Flem' 
mg, Hartigan, Hennessy. Dunn, O'Brien, Walsh, Blatcly 
T. McDonough, T. Moore, C. Moore, Rossiiter, McConl 
nell, Blake, Kearney, and Casey,— all Irish, by birth or 
parentage.! 



* Maiihew Mease w 



L< bom ,n Slralwnc, Cmuuv Tjroae. IreUad. aad 
«miSr»(«l at in early .£,; lo .\mcrica. settling In M.iladclphU. Though 
educalKl for a merchant, he bceaioe purser of the *„« //*««, RUlin^ 
under Paul Joaes. I„ n, d,ip„a„ .„„„„,„ i„,,„„ ,t„ ,,^, ^^ 
the Smfu. not rell.hiac ih, Houjb, nf b.iaj ^„ (j], ,p„„,„, „, .j, 
.uS.t.a|e.l. h.ol».i„e,l fro.o Joe,, ,1,, eoum,.„a of Ih. ,..„„.d„.l 
tuns, .hieh nre lervnl oad,r hto, umO he n. e.rrl.J below ,o ihe 
eoek-p.1, daajOTusI, ,o«ad«l on ,h. head by . splinler. lie died la 
I b.Udel|>hui la „(,. Mi, „„, ,, „„ „,. „„ ^ „|^,^, ^^.^ ^ 
Ilie Fnendly Sons of SL Patrick, of l^ilaJelpbls. 
t McUe*. Early Irish Letien In America. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HALF THF. CONTINF.NTAI. AKMV COMI'OSFD OF IRISli 
CAN'S. — »5,000 AXGLO-AMF.KICAS'S AKMi:i) Ai 
COUNTKVMEN. — VVAS1II\i;TOX AM) Hl3 JKISH 

TiMTlMONV of the most convinciny kind, from ijii 
as well ns friendly sources, t.st^dilisiics tlie f.ici tluc 
li.ilf the Revolutionary Armj- \\\is cnmposal of 
liirtli Of descent, George W;isliinyion I'nrkc Cujjt 
"of the operations of the «-.nr — I mean tliu stiUli 
the coming of the French, Ircliind hnd furniiln-'d ; 
of one hundred for one of .iny n.niioii u'lis-itev 
iioiiored he the old .ind good service!, of tlie so 
'j in the War of Independence. Let the Sli.mirock 
' twined with the laurels of the Revolution: and i 
\ jiisliee giiiiiiHg the pen of history iiisciibe on Hu i 

IAmerictt's remcinbraMe, Etern,jl ^riililii,L- lo /ris/iin, 
Joseph Galloway, who, althongh he had been a 
lu the first Continental Congress, afterwards riband 
- national cause and became a bitter Loyalist, w:is ( 
\ before a Committee of the London House of O 
I June 16, 1779, on various matters connected with tl 
\ liiiion. Amongst other questions he was asked, 
1 were the troops in the sen-ice of the Congress chii 
posed of? Were they nntives of America or \ 
•greatest part of them English, Scotch, or Irish ?* 
way replied: "lean answer the tjiitstion with ] 

* rersonal liecollcclionv. 
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There were scarcely one fourth natives of America, about 
one half Irish, the other fourth English and Scotch." • 

Major General Robertson was examined before the same 
committee on the 19th of August following, and was asked 
by Lord George Germaine, "How are the principal corps 
composed ? Are they mostly native Americans or emigrants 
from various nations of Europe?" The officer replied, 
" Some of the corps consist mostly of natives, others, I be- 
lieve the greater number, are enlisted from such people as 
can be got in the country and many of them may be emi- 
grants. I remember Gen. Lee telling me that half the 
rebel army were from Ireland." f 

Ramsay says, " that the Irish in America were almost to 
a man on the side of Independence. They had fled from 
oppression in their native country and could not brook the 
idea that it should follow them." Plowiien asserts "that 
most of the early successes (of the patriots) in America, 
were immediately owing to the vigorous exertions and 
prowess of the Irish emigrants who bore arms in that cauBe."J 
Even Froude, Ireland's most malignant tradticer, declares 
that according to " all evidence " the foremost, the most 
irreconcileable, the most determined in pushing the quarrel 
to the last extremity, were those evicted tenants whom " the 
(Anglican) bishops and Lord Donegal and Company had 
been pleased to drive out of Ulster." g And he suggests 
the possibility — as indeed he might assume the certainly — 
that some exile from the vicinity of the Irish Bunker Hill, 
near Belfast, first gave that name to the historic height at 
Boston, where the " raw American rebels," until their am- 
munition gave out, proved lliemselves more than a match for 

* JoiirnaU of House of Commons. 

t Hill. Am. Kcvdutlon, 597. 

X PlowilcD, Vol. ii. tgS. 

% Fronde " Hist, of Ireland," vol. i. 140. 
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the best troops of Eiiijland. Xoiif dnrud w ili 
assertion of Lord Moumjoy in tliu House of ( 
when he told the Ministers, " You liavo iost 
through the Irish," yet this fact stunied only to 
men of his class against those who souylit to free h 
country, for he went at the head 01 his rci,'inii 
down the insurrection of "yS, and lost his life at 
of New Ross fighting against thu cause of Ii 
pendence. In the Revolution.-iry strii ;,';,• le ilic evi 
tenants, newly arrived, displayed no 1i;bs lir.ivery 
than did the men of their race who «-erc desci. 
those whom the persecutions and con fiscal 1011 b of Crt 
and Willi.im of Orange hnd driven from Ireland, 
battle of Long Island, for instance " the Delaware bat 
commanded by Col. Haslett, wns compobed ;irincip: 
raw Irishmen who scarcely knew how to lond a musi 
yet those men, undrilled and undisciplined, fouglit wit 
steel and clubbed musket to the death. 

Bearing in mind what lias been stated in previous ch: 

with regard to emigration from Ireland to Amcnc 

especially that in the years 1771, 1773, and [773. m 

hundred thousand Irish immigrants landed on these s 

driven from their homes by landlord cruelties and c 

it will apiwar evident that Galloway's testimony di 

more than justice to Irish-American patriotism. W 

safely conclude then, that of the two imiidrod .ind 

thousand men furnished for tiie Continental .irniy 

various States during the war, onc-linlf, or one luindri 

fifteen thousand, were of the Irish race. 

It may not be out of place here to refer to the errc 

; opinion, still too prevalent, that the iiuml>cr of To 

1 Loyalists In the colonies amounted only to nn insign 

■ • Memolri Hi.t, Society ot Long Island, 
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minority of the people. The truth of the matter is, that in 
some States the Tories out-numbered the ** Reliels/' as can 
easily be demonstrated. The Historic Essay^ which Sabine 
prefixes to his work on the Loyalists of tiu American Rci^olu* 
iiam^ contains such evidences as the following. With regard 
to Massachusetts, it seems to have been taken for granted, 
that because here the Revolution had its origin — that the 
people embraced the popular side almost in a mass. A 
more mistaken opinion than this has seldom prevailed. 
Upwards of eleven hundred loyalists retired in a body with 
the royal army at the evcicuation of Doston, and other emi- 
grations prece<led and succeeded this. Maine had a con- 
siderable number of Tories — numbers of whom were 
proscribed and l^anished. In passing from Maine to New 
Hampshire we find the general state of things very similar. 

** In Connecticut, the number of adherents of the crown 
was greater, in proportion to the population, than in Maine, 
Massachusetts, or New Hampshire. 

'* Rhode Island approached nearer the democratic stand- 
ard*than any of those already mentioned; though here, too, 
the King had supporters by no means insignificant. The 
political institutions in New York, which formed there a 
feudal aristocracy, were calculated to give the Tory party 
many adherents. Numbers entered the service of the 
Crown and fought in its defence. Whole battalions, and 
even regiments, were raised by the great landholders, and 
continued organized and in pay throughout the struggle. 
In fine, New York was undeniably the Loyalists' strong- 
hold, and contained more of them than any other colony. 

'* Regarding the Tories, who opposed the Rebels in the 
field, our writers of history have been almost silent; and it 
is not impossible that some persons have read books de- 
voted exclusively to an account of the Revolution, without 
so much as imagining that a part, and a considerable part 
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of the force employed to suppress the 'rebellion/ 
composed of our countrymen. From the best evidem 
have been able to obtain, I conclude that there were at 
lowest computation, 25,000 Americans who took up ai 
against their countrymen, and in aid of England. In f; 
the addresses then presented l)y Loyalists to His Maje: 
informed him that quite as many, if not more, AmericI 
had joined the armies of Kin- George as had entered th| 
raised by the ' rebel ' Congress ! '' * 

To this it may be added that of the thirty-seven nel 
papers published in America in 1775, twelve were in fa| 
of English rule, twenty-three on the side of the patrii 
and two were neutral. 

It is gratifying to note the warm and kindly regard wl| 
Washington almost invariably entertained and manife: 
towards his Irish officers and soldiers, as well as towii 
his fellow citizens of the same race in civil life, and el 
their kindred in the Old Land. His choice of Rccd, Mo)| 
and Fitzgerald, as aids, his affection for Knox, and 
esteem of Sullivan, Hand, Wayne and uihers, were o; 
displayed and always in the most gratifying numncr. 
jjwas his kindness to and regard for the feelings of his hi 
ijil)ler comrades— the Irish of the rank and file— less marl 
%Vhen at the camp, at Cambridge, they becrime excited 
^'.Indignant over the projected burning of tlie effigy of 
^*i*ope, on what the English call Guy Fawkes' day, in i 
fJTht commander-in-chief speedily allayed their anger, 
, shamed those who sought to abuse their forbearance] 
(. ]S»suing the following order. 

t't ^^Navember 5th.— As the Commander-in-chief has 
•■apprised of a design formed for the observance of 
^: ridiculous and childish custom of burning the effigy of 
:-•• Pope, he cannot help expressing his surprise that tl 
\ -» 






♦ Sabine's Loyalists of ihe American Revolution. 
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should be officers nnd soldiers in this army so void of com- 
mon sense as not to see the impropriety of such a step. 
• • ♦ • Jt is so monstrous ns not to be suffered, or 
excused; indeed, insle.id of offering the most remote insult, 
it is our duty to address public th.-inks to our (Catholic) 
brethren; as to tliem we are indebted for every late success 
over the common enemy in Canada." * 

When the British were driven out of Boston, on the 
17th of March, 1776, the commander>in-chief, gratified the 
national feeling of his Irishsoldiers, by giving" St. Patrick" 
as the countersign, and naming Gen. Sullivan as "Briga- 
dicrof the day." 

In his life-guard, formed in 1776, soon after the siege of 
Boston, when the American Army was encamped on Man- 
hattan Island, near the City of New York, Washington 
had many Irish. It consisted of a Major's command, one 
hundred and eighty men. These were selected with special 
reference to their physical, moral, and intellectual character, 
and it was considered a mark of peculiar distinction to be- 
long to the Coinmaiidir-iii'Chie/'i Guard. The corps varied 
in numbers at different periods. During the winter of 
1779-80, when the American army under Washington, was 
cantoned at Morristown, in close proximity to the enemy, 
it was' increased to two hundred and lifty. In the spring it 
was reduced to its original number, and in 1783, the last 
year of service, it consisted of only sixty-four non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. Care was always taken to 
have all the States, from which all tlie Continental army was 
•upplicd with troops, represented in this corps. The fol- 
lowing names of Irish soldiers are uken from the muster 
roll, 4th of June, 1783; E. Carrolton, T. Manning. J. 
Crosby, David Brown, S. Daily, D. Manning, Peter Hall, 
Jer. Brown, J. Moore, Samuel Baily, Wm. Martin, Robt. 

* WuUnfton's Wriiiogs, 
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John Finch, De"is Moriari), j • 

H.„ne.sy, J"=™-" """"■ ''■"" „^ ■ „„ 

On December .7, ■!»■. Was "»|'"" "> 
adopted n men.l.er u( the I'ncuUy =«■"■ °' ^ , 
PhLelphin. Before givin, n„ «°»" °' » '^^ 
on ,he occa.ion, somethinfi may be .»«! »' •!«> 
,he member, ol this famous "'a";"™;'; ^^ f,„ 

StbU!;.r.o.';eCa.,oi;cBisUo,,„,C„r.,> 

President, a> already slated. 

..WUbtbee^^ptioaofUsho^jry^netnUe 

oiety says the 'f'™ {„ „ „, „,ose «l.ose „a, 
" was composed of irisnmcn ^^^^^^ ^,^ 

?^S^SSoatK^™. .„--;- 

-ls^So,:^^hr^^«-»b'm: 

army, navy, cabun... -mu i" iif.r,.,u-.^ to 
Want and distress hetns, ^•■f':-^^\^ „„,„„ „ 

S^^SS;s%P=)-?-'Sis'"-^;..' 

be a i-reat ""■"''= '°>'^;,„™";,.' „„,,„„„ , 

of hosmessand tliisle.n ri[i ^^^^ 

'those liapiiy ■"««'"•".","„>„„„> • 
Curran in reference lo sun ijr sl ,. _^ 
conceived and communioati.d ii.c , ^ 
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ix>se^ the innocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded into 
the nobler warmth of social virtue^ and the horizon of the 
board became enlar(;;ed into the horizon of man/ Cer- 
uinly an association could not be deemed useless which 
brought together, in familiar contact, such men as Dickin- 
son, Barry, Morris, Wayne, Fitzsimmons, Peters, the Moy« 
lans, Hopkinson, and many others distinguished for their 
genius, talents, wit and patriotism: which bound them to- 
gether by the tie of friendship, and made them acquainted 
with the character and qualifications of eacli other. 

** The regular meetings of the society were held on the 
1 7th days of March, June, September and December. Each 
member was reauired to furnish himself with a gold medal, 
of the value of three guineas, agreeably to the following 
description: On the right, Hibernia; on the left, America; 
in the center. Liberty joining the hands of Hibernia and 
America, represented by the usual figures of a female sui>- 
ported by a harp, for Hibernia; an Indian with his quiver 
on his back and his bow slung, for America; underneath. 
Unite. On the reverse, St. Patrick trampling on a snake, 
a cross in his hand, dressed in pontificalibus, the motto, 
'Hiar/ 

'* These devices, designed some years before the Revolu- 
tion, were certainly ominous, if not prophetic. The God- 
dess of Liberty joining the hands of Hibernia and America, 
with the superscription 1 Unite,' was sufficiently signifi- 
cant, considering that the effect of that union powerfully 
promoted the subsequent dismeml>erment of the British 
empire and the liberty and independence of America. The 
motto Hiar^ or, without the aspirate, /ar, in the Celtic 
language signifies, * West,' )and from it, according to some 
writers, came the name of the country, Eire, Erin, or Irej- 
land, and lema, aspirated Hibernia. 

*' This medal the members were obliged to wear at the 
meetings of the society under the penalty of 7/. 61/. for 
neglect to do so on St. Patrick's day, and 5/. on the days 
of the quarterly meetings. 

" Ten honorary members were eligible. The qualifica* 
tions for ordinary members were that the applicant should 
be a descendant of Irish parents on either side in the first 
degree, or a descendant of a member adit^fimtum (honorary 
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A\ Qn that the applicant must either 



he d till iieccmuc., .•/<j- , .. ^ijc which mc mcu.- 

feeling had become '«^;««i ?if;^so,« of St. Patrick had 

bers of the Society of t»'«/Sted^?^ record of their 
uken i. very unequivo^l yrnd^"^^^^^^^ ,^^5 -A 

proceedings at the meeting ot ^^^ ^^^ ^ member 

Uion xvas m^de and seconded tjaw. ^^ ^^j^^ p.^^ 
of this Society, should >« «^^ '"! \^ Ueiermination was 
against the liberties of An^f"f / JS^f for a more delib- 

^stponed till the "f'''™"l"«'eS meeting, March. 1776. 
S-atrconsideration.' At the nf^'^^;},^„ %^^^^ at the last 

' the question being P«' "P?" '.fhSSas Batt be expelled 
stated meeting, ^^^^''^..^iusly carried in the affirma- 

from the Society. '^^«^, ""fi'erc pis^"' twenty-one mem- 
tive.' At this meeting there ^^^^^i,, ^nd Nixon, and 
bers, among ^^ein generals Wayne^.^ ^^ 
wveral of the First Troop otniii i ^^^^ j^^j^^ ^^ 

" The pent-up flames of t^ war j ^^^^ ^^.^^^j^ g ^^ 

TM^ be" nrpSrtfSa^ -<» -^^ '" ""' """' 

•«:??h*etSiS'of the -^-^y.^ll^itir^ltX 
joke, yielded to the stern reqmjju^J of^^^^^^ danger, 
iiteient of the banquet was^»f Jf ^«f, Jeiety come down 
battle, and glory. ^^« ""'"?" „ ,,76. Here there is 
regularly to the meeting °[ J""l^''h sonly entry, namely: 
a lap until September 17, ^"*;*'ybeen invaded, and the 
*'h? State of P«f ««y'\:i%;X BnS army under the 
city of P/'lj'^gP^^i^rarS wi^^^^^^^ m September, ,777. 
command <>V -1 „ !«^*tinc until September, 1778- ^he 
the society had no """"^.g until the end of the war, 
meetings from JePtemb^r mj.^u^^^^^ ^^^^ .„ ^j .^my 



society. 'Absent in (amp,' ' tibseul at sea,' are frequent 
entries opposite the nnmes of members, nnd at the meeting 
of the 171I1 of June, 1779, it was 'agreed that such mem- 
bers of the society as art: officers in the army, shall not be 
subject to lines for absence while in service in the field.' 
Gen. Wayne was present at this meeting, as were several 
inembcrs of the First Troop — Colonel Walter Stewart, John 
Fatton, Com. Barry, and Mr. John Dimlap, afterward Capt. 
of the First Troop. 

" Intimately connected with the glory of the Society of 
the Sons of St. Patrick, is the magnificent proof of the gen- 
erosity and patriotism of its members, already referred to, 
in subscribing nearly half a million of dollars, to provide 
for supplying the Revolutionary army with provisions. 

"At length the clouds which had hung heavily over the 
liberties of America began to be dissipated by the glorious 
sunburst of victory, and the surrender of Cornwallis extin- 
guished the last hope of the British in America. Once 
more the convivial reunions of the Friendly Sons of St, 
Patrick revived, and in the winter of 1781-1, commenced a 
series of brilliant entertainments, continued at intervals for 
several years, which fairly entitle this epoch to the appella- 
tion of the Golden Age of the society. 

"Gen. Washington had now become acquainted with the 
talents, courage and patriotic devotion of most of the mem- 
bers of. the society; not. to be Fure, at the festive board, 
but on many a hard-fought field, and by the substantial 
evidence of pounds, shillings and pence. The steady cour- 
age of Moylan, In*ine and Nixon, the impetuous boldness 
o? Wayne, the fiery valor of Thompson, Stewart, and 
Butler, the efficient services of the First Troop, were fully 
appreciated by the calm observation of Washington. These 
had all been among his dearest companions.in-arms — and'a 
fellowship in danger, hardship and victory already united 
them to him by tlie strongest ties of affection. It was very 
natural therefore, that, when these Sons of St. Patrick met, 
during the short intervals of war, and at the close of each 
campaign, they should desire that he who ii.id been their 
commander, ilieir companion, and iheir friend amid other 
scenes, should unite in their festive enjoyments, to smooth 
the brow so tong furrowed with care but now crowned with 



iii^ thi.^i i; 
;;iiiL: of t 
k'c.i-'raU Hand 



■■Accordingly, :it ^ mcL-tiii-oi ilic prc.idei 
and his council, 011 ilic 7t;i l}i;cemi>>^r. 1 , fti. 
ton, being then in_Pi.il.i>lL-lphin by l.ie r.qiR 
the secretary was tiirecitii 10 iiivHt ms -\lc 
in the name 01 the soi^iuiy, to i-imi^'r, on t.ii. 
at the City 'I'avern. f.i^n. 
pressing public business froiv 
the 17th, however, a iiumL-n 
held, and dined at Ev:iiis' T.ni 
were proposed as members, .inU ■'"''^.''"■■".n'""\v'tsl 
the same evening, H;s l..'<ci:i:i;nLj '■■^i-. ■ 
unanimously adopted .t mi:m.icr 01 U\>i. '""-•''^^■ 
dered that the [ircsidi^nt, viui;-ii;i.^ii.ci.tni" m, 
his Excellency with z> siiuahlc a.h.iL'^a "'' ''■'-^^ , 
present him with a niL-ilnl m i.n^ n.inn; o '*'' ;"'^ 
lh.it they invite his K\L-i:l.tii^v ni.i i.ib s ...^ ^ 
tainment to be pri:pari;.l .^^,^l yivc;i i.^m .'' ' >- 
on Tuesday, live first ol ^'''';■''■-^:,''''■■■■'■ '■,/.' 
retary is rciiuested to iiivilc t.iL' I ruMiii-Mt 01 u 
of Congress, the Minister nf l-V.ui.c, ^ . Mr>rl.o, 
the Chief-Justice, the ^^^■}^<^'' »' J;'^ ' 
Mr. Francis Rcndon, M. Holkiir. t,oiii_ ^ 

Count Dillon, with alt the general ulucers t.iai 
the city." 

In pursuance of Hiis order the president 

waited on General Washington with the follov 

" The Society of the Friendly bons of St. 1 at 
citv ambitious to tesilfy. with all possib.e rcspc 
sense they entertain of your Kxcellency's pubhc 
vSues, have taken the liberty to adopt your 1 

member. , , .-,,„/ t,, 

"Aldiough they lave not tne cloiju.a o »n) 
li.Wment nor ll.e spleatlor at ic:nm<M \mL, 
their election, yet tncy l^-^tter tnun^u\t .^ . . 
ffenuinc offspring of hearts i.lied \t.t.i i..<- - 
menu, that this m.trh of «>='' " y.'r": ™' 
be wholly uracctptnl-le to to-ir l-itt tnc . 
•■ Impresseil with these pleasma hopes, the) I 
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. " Geo. Campbell, President." 

^ JoJUb E«ellency Co,. W«W„gu«. Co««.nd«r.u,^hter of th. 

To which His Excellency wa« pleased to give ti>e follow- 
ing answer, namely; «»o»o» 

w««h!f r/ "l"'?* "'"' f'"«^''"" P'^^''^ tl»e Ensign of so 
worthy a fraternity as that of the Sons of St. P.-rtrick in 

"r;L ^^J^'''^"* ""''' '« «'/«V// 7i.,arc embarked. 
Oive me leave to assure you, sir, that I shall never cast 

r^r/r'l"^" *''*u'«**8^« with which i am honored" but Sh 

Je??n ilh r™''""" **^ i''* P*»"'* «"*> affectionate mai. 
ncr in which it was presented. 

** ' ^Ti.^'^"^ respect and esteem, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

•* George Washington. " 

^^^^T^^^^'^"^' ^"^^^"^ ^ ^^* Socictyof the Friendly 

After which the president having requested the honor of 
Hu Excellency's company, together with the genUemen of 
his suite, at dinner, at the City Tavern, on Tuesday, the 
i«t Of January, he was pleased to accept the invitation, and. 
ac^rdmg to the order of last meeting, the secretar; sen! 
cards to all the persons therein specified, requesting the* 
pleasure of their company at same place and time, namely, 
four o dock. ^ ' 

At an extra meeting at George Evans', on Tuesday, the 
ist of January, 1782, the following gentlemen were present: 

His Excellency General Washington, Gen, Lincoln, Gen 
Steuben, Gen. Howe, Gen, Moultrie, Gen. Knox, Gen' 
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Hand, Gen. M'Intosh, His Excellency M. Luzerne. M. 
Rendon, His Excellency M. Hanson, His Excellency Wm. 
Moore, Mr, Muhlenbcrgh, Col. French rilghman, Col. 
Smith, Major Washington, Count Dillon, Count De la 
Touche, M. Marbois, M. Otto, M. Holker — 21 guests. 

Geo. Campbell, Esq., president; Mr. Thos. Fitzsimmons, 
V. P.; Wm. West, Matthew Mease, John Mease, John 
Mitchell, J. M. Nesbitt, John Nixon, Samuel Caldwell, 
.\ndrew Caldwell, Mr. James Mease, Sharp Delany, Esq., 
Mr. D. H. Conyngham, Mr. George Henry, Mr. Blair 
M'Clenachan, Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, Mr. John DonnaUl« 
son, Mr. John Darclay, Mr. James Crawford, Mr. John 
Patton, Mr. James Cakhvcll, Mr. John Dunlap, Mr. Hugh 
Shiell, Mr. George Hughes, Mr. M. M. O'Brien, Jasper 
Moylan, Esq., Col. Ephraim Blaine, Col. Charles Stewart, 
Col. Walter Stewart, Col, Francis Johnson, Dr. John Coch- 
ran, Mr, Wm. Constable, Henry Hill, Esq., Robert Morris, 
Esq., Samuel Meredith, Esq. — 35 members. 

*'This brilliant entertainment, it will be seen, was graced 
by the presence of the bravest and most distinguished 
generals of the allied army of America and France. The 
French and Spanish ministers,with their secretaries, etc,were 
also present. Several of the First Troop (members of the 
Society), Colonels Charles and Walter Stewart; Colonels 
Blaine and Johnston, with Robert Morris, Samuel Mere- 
dith, and Henry Hill, honorary members. 

•* The next regular meeting (the anniversary meeting of 
the Society) was held at George Evans', on Monday, the 
aSih March, 1782 — and was even more brilliant than the pre- 
ceding one. Gen. Washington, was present with Generals 
Lincoln, Dickinson, Moultrie and Baron Steul>en; Messrs. 
Muhlenberge, Moore and Hanson; Capt. Truxton, of the 
Navj% etc. Of the honorary members, John Dickinson, 
Robert Morris, Samuel Meredith, and Henry Hill, were 



present. Com. Bnrry is mentionetl ns beyond sea, and 
Wayne, Butler, Irvine, and Cochran, at camp. 

Amongst the prominent memben of the Friendly Sons 
not hitherto mentioned were the following: 

John Klense, brother of Matthew, already mentioned, was 
1)orn in Strabane, Ireland; cnme to tliis country in the yenr 
1754, and, for many years wns an cminciK shipping mer- 
chant of Philadelphia. He was an early and an ardent 
friend to the cause of independence, and one of the orig- 
inal members of the First Troop of City Cavalry. On the 
cver-memoraMe night of the afth of December, 1776, he 
was one of twenty-four of th.it coqw who crossed the Dcla- 
M-are with the troops under General Washington when the 
Hessians were captnrcd. 

Mr. Mease was one of five detailed to the service of keeping 
alive the fires along the line of the American encampment 
a: Trenton to deceive the enemy, while the Americans 
marched by a private route to attack their rear-guard at 
Princeton. He served with the troop until tlie end of the 
war, and suffered great loss of property in his warehouses 
and dwelling. For the last tliirty years of his life he w.-is 
one of ,the admiralty stirvcyors of the port of Philadelphia, 
and died in 1826, at the advanced age of 86. He sub- 
scribed ^^4,000 to supply the army ii. 1780. Mr. John 
Mease was the only man wlio continued, in the latter days, 
to wear the old three-cornered hat of the revolution, and 
was familiarly called " tlie iati of the cocked hals." 

Thos. Fitzsimmons was a native of Ireland and ' a 
Catholic. He was an extensive merchant of Philadelphia 
before and during the revolution, commanded a volunteer 
company and was engaged in active service during the war. 
After the war he was for many years a member of the State 
Ixgislature, and re[H%sented Philadelphia in Congress with 
distinction. He was for a long time a director in the Bank 



of North America, and president i>f I'lii; Insurance C 
of North America, in wliicb lativ:r oriku lie coutin 
his death. He was a m.-in of liiyh and honorable c 
and his influence in the couuiry. aiiJ especially ar 
merchants, was second to none. He married a 
George Meade, and died wnliout issue, 

Mr. Fitzsimmons was one of the most cfiicicnt 
men who laid the foundations of the commercial .and 
systems of the United States. He and Mr. Gut 
Salem, though they spoke but seldom and brie 
always looked to in Congress lor facts and tlie con 
errors in practical questions of commerce, exciia 
and the operation of let;ishiiive measures iii reintioi 
To have been a counselor and ;idviser of Krauklu 
ton, Jefferson, etc., the eoadjutor of Uobert ^fo^r 
vitally concerned not only the jiresi 
prosperity of these United States, i 
those limes could aspire m, and yt 
may with justice be claimed for Tin 
house, namely, George Jlcade .v C 
the army, in 17S0, £lfiO^- "'* nanie is nii.icu 
Constitution of the United States aiul lo tiic a 
the Catholics to Washington 

An interesting incident in the life of Fitzsimm 
faithful friendship for Robert. Morris, who. .ih 
F.nglishman, became an honorary member of the 
Sons. Of the latter. Bolter, in his IWtr of In.kpt 
marks," The Americans certainly owed and still o\v 
acknowledgment to the financial operations of Kob 
as to the negotiations of Franklin or almost to tV 
Washington " Hut after all his service he was ? 
in his hour of need. Washinj^ton wi--.lied to maki 
retaryof the Treasury, iiut iie deul.ned. He fma' 
embarrassed, and was thrown into prison for dcbi 
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Saya Sir Rom tie Camden in hi» Memorable racli in the 
Uves of EmiwHt AmerUuHsi 

" Duriflif hid incarccrntion few of ills iwmKx/rU'tuU evinced 
the least interest in him or his trouhles; amony the few ilic 
most attentive until he, too. became a prisoner, was his 
panner in the disastrous land speculations, John Nicholson; 
but another deserves special mention, because his friendsliip 
wa» of that purely unselfish type which is far loo rare, and 
CTerwins, as it merits, the resiwct of all, even of those in- 
capable of emulating it— 1 allude to Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
an Irishman by birth, a Catholic in religion, a thorough 
American in devoted love to the Colonies and to iheir suc- 
cessors, the United States, and withal a noblc-liearted man; 
a successful merchant, of the firm of George Meade & Co., 
of Philadelphia, he sen-cd with credit as a captain in the 
Revolutionary army; a man of enlightened views, he was a 
popular legislator, serving in the State Lcgislatur;, in the 
National Congress, and in the Convention for drafting the 
Constitution of the United States. He was at this time a 
merchant, not wealthy, but influential and successful; had 
his means been equal to his large heart, or had there been 
a number more like him, Mr. Morris would not have lain 
four years in prison. As it was, he was the great man's 
■teadfast, constant, trusted friend, and as such frequently 
visited him in prison, comforted, advised and strengthened 
him." — PetUr'i AiiurUan MoiUhly,Vo\. vi,, Feb, i6. 

It makes an Irish- American as proud to read of this fidelity 
to a fnend in adversity as of the heroism shown by tlie 
bravest on the battle-field. 

John Maxwell Nesbiit. This eminent merchant and de- 
voted patriot was a native of the North of Ireland, who emi- 
grated to America before the revolution. In 1777 he joined 
the First I'roop of Philadelphia Cavalry. He conducted 
one of the most extensive mercantile houses in Philadelphia, 
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under the firm of J. M. Ncsbiit \ Co.. during the! 
aftcrw.ird under the name of Cunynglinni .v NesB 
embarked his all in Uie cmsc of liliuriy. and with I 
patriotism not exceeded in history, fearlessly siakcj 
his fortune, and, wh.ni he valued more than lioih, I 
honor, on the success of -America. His benefactiJ 
cause had in them a simple greamcss which should| 
me.mory dear to Amenen in every finure a; 
while living, beloved and trusted by all lii 
Mention has been m.ide of ilie fornuiion of ihi 
vania Bank for the supply of tlie army of the Unil 
with provisions, to which J. M, Ncibitt & Co. si 
_£S,ooo. But before tliat event Mr. Nesbitt ha^ 
rendered most essential ser\'iec to tlie army. 
lated in Lingard's Reg. of Pa., vol, 6, p. 28: "S. 
the distress of the American army in 17S0 ih 
Washington was apprehensive that tiicy would n 
lo keep the field. The army, however, was s 
combination of providential circumst.TnL-cs. Gen 
ington having written lo Richard I'etcrsi, lisq., 
full information of the itate of the army, that J 
immediately called on ]. M. N'esiiitt, Ksq., and | 
lo him the distress of the army and the wishci 
eral." Mr. Nesbitt replied " that a Mr. Howe, 
had offered to put up uork for Jjim if he coui' 
hard money. He contracted with Hoive to put 
jKjrk and beef he could possibly obtain, for whicliH 
be paid in go/d." Mr. Howe performed his tnM 
and J. M. Nesbitt .'ic Co. p:ud him accordin 
Nesbitt told Mr. Peters that he might have this 
pork, and, in addition, a valuable prize just arrivJ 
ner, Murray & Co., bden with provisions. 
tell you," 'Continues Mr. H.i^iard's correspond" 
pleased Mr. Peters was with the result of the ; 
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71te pieviswHS were ieiil in lime am! Ike atmy was saved, 
Mr, Nesbitt was n faithful coadjutor of Robert Morris 
during the war, in the supply of money and necessnrieE for 
the army and in the support of public credit, when Mr. 
Morris acted as financier." 

Mr. Nesbitt was the second president of the Society of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, succeeding General Moy- 
]an in 1773, and served at that time for one year. He was 
re-elected president of the society In June, 17S1, and con- 
tinued to be re-elected annually until his resignation in 
March, 1796, having been president of the society, alto- 
gether, for nearly fifteen years. He was one of the founders 
of the Hibernian Society. 

Cen, John Shee was a native of Ireland and a merchant in 
Philadelphia, in partnership with Richard Bache (one of the 
honorarymembers), the son-m-Iaw of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. He was taken prisoner at Fort Washington, Yorit 
Island, after the battle of I.ong Island. 

Mr. JelTerson appointed him Collector of the Port of PhiU 
adclphia. He was afterward a general in the militia, Colonel 
of volunteers, .tnd treasurer of the city. 

Blair McCIcnacIian was a native of Ireland. He was in 
business m Philadelphia before the Revolution, but on the 
breaking out of the war engaged in privateering, in which 
he was very successful. He was most ardent and devoted 
to the cause of liberty, and one of the founders of the first 
troop of Philadelphia city cavalry, in which he served dur- 
ing the war. He co-operated most liberally in all the patri- 
otic exertions and schemes of Robert Morris and his com* 
patriots in urging on, sustaining and esublishing the cause 
of American freedom. He subscribed ^to,ooo in 17S0 to 
supply the starving army, and on various occasions aided 
Congress by his money and his aedit, and sufiered much 



T///r /A'/SJ/ JiA C£ /-\ 
thereby in a ,.ccum.ry w.y, ihoug:. rcp.iU by 
bation of the whole coiuitry and iL^' tnumiih ol 
After the war he engaged l.r^.ly in v.nou 
operations, and w^is nn eNten^vt blupow.icr. 
tions, however, resulted in his unbru-rassmun 
Clenachan haJ a large f.mily. 0^^ of \v.. .a. 
ried General Walter Stewart. Some 01 ln^ les, 
living in Philadelphia. His graiiddnusbter m 
Pcnn Gaskill, of Philadelphia, a member of tl' 
Society. 

George Meade, a native of Ireland, and a La 
highly respectable and wcnlihy slnpowner n,id 
Philadelphia, and many years partner m trace 
Fitzsimmons, one of the origii>al meml.ers 
high character and integrity may be mfeiret^ 
lowing anecdote: About the year W!)o l''^ l^'^' 
rassed in his business and faileil, ovvmg to tlic 
a house in France. His largest cred.ior was j 
an extensive and liberal merchant of London 
upon his failure Mr. M. wrote to Mr. B, mfoi 
the condition of his affairs, but espres=mg ."^ 
might yet be able 10 retrieve his losses. Mr. 
requested Mr. M. not to trouble his mmd on: 
debt he already owed, and directed him to . 
for Zio.ooo sterling more. With this gc 
ancc Mr. Meade was enabled to ret neve Ins 
had the satisfaction not only to repay Mr. li 
charge all his former obligations m M\. H 
the founders of the Hibernian Society, 
^5,000 to supply the anny with provision 

Col.Ephraim Blaine, a native of lr;;lan'.l, si 
lisle, Pa. '• Became a colonel in the American 
the war and was well known in 1'enni.ylvaiiia 
tic exertions in tne eau.e of the Revolution, 
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■ ancestor of Hon. Jnmes G. Blnii 



Fn\'„.lh Sons. 
JIaine.' 

But to pursue the history of the society in furiher detail 
would l>e unnecessary: suffice it to say that the usunt con- 
viviality, the elegant hospitaliiy. and the harmony nnd 
friendship which had ever characlerized the Society, con- 
tinued until 1796, when the greater number of its memhers, 
with several others, formed tiiemselves into a charitahle as- 
sociation under the name of "The Hibernian Society for 
t!ie Relief of Emigrants from Ireland," with the laudable 
view and intent (to use the words of the charter) to aid nnd 
assist iwor and oppressed persons emigrating from Ireland 
into Pennsylvania. The object met the cordial approba- 
tion of the authorities, and a charter of incorporation was 
granted to the society on the ayth April, ,79a, signed by 
Gov. .M./Ilin, who had frequently experienced the hospitality 
of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. The 
preamble recites that " it is highly proper to promote the 
designs of the said society, inasmuch as they may greatly 
contribute to the strength and prosperity of this State and 
of the United States by encouraging emigration from Ire- 
land." 

Hon. Thomas lIcKean, Chief-Justice and afterward Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, was chosen first President of the 
new society. 

In November, 1783, a number of Irishmen, the majority 
of whom were members of the Irish Volunteers, arrived in 
Xew Vorlc, and soon after lantiing ■' begged leave to extend " 
congratulations to Gov. Clinton on the happy conclusion of 
the late cruel, oppressive, nnd unnatural war, and his Excel- 
lency'i safe return to Xeiv York." Continuing tbcy said; 
"We, armed in a similar cause and with the assistance of this 
country, contributed to procure the emancipation of our own 
from the slavcrv she was lono- nhiiirsH t™ .^„..;. j,- .. 
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This was signed on buli.Tirm'. ami u\. the rw]iii,'.-.i 
ing at New York, tht ad uf UuLUiiiliL-r, 17S3. 
Holmes, Secretary," and to it (Jeorge Clinton 
nof, responded appropriately. 

The same volunteers also addressed congr 
Gen. Washington, who replied as follows: — 

" To the Members of ihc Vohinh-cr Association i 
habitants of the Kingdom if Ireland who h 
rivedin tlie city if Xc-.j York: 

"Gentlkmen: Tlie lestimony of your satisf 
glorious'termination of the Lite contest, and yo 
opinion of my agency in it, niford nie hingii' 
merit my warmest acknowledgmeiu. If tin 
Americans, successfully contended in the 
dom, can be of any use to otiier nation; 
an additional motive for rejoicing at su pr 
event. 

"It was not an uninteresting consideration 
the Kingdom of Ireland, by a hold a)id manly 1 
obtained the redress of many of its grievanei 
much to be wished that the blcisin^'s of equa 
unrestrained commerce, may yit prevail more 
In the meantime yon may he assured, gentlen 
hospitality and henclicence of your country 
brethren, who have been prisoners of war, an 
kncwn nor unregarded. 

■ 'The bosom of America is open to receive, 
opulent and respectable str;in;^cr, lint the op 
persecuted of all nations nnd rell^'ions, whom, 
come to a participation in ail our rights nnd 
by decency and propriety of conduct they apj 
the enjoyment. 

GkorceWash 

About the same time Washington received 
congratulations from various quarters, and soci 



• Nno Yerk Caulli, Dec. 4, 1783, quoted ii 
16, 1887. 
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land itself, lo which he made fitting replies, one of which, 
that to the "Yankee Club" of Stewartstown, Tyrone, will 
serve lo show liow highly he apiireciated the good will of 
American friends in Ireland. 

MocNT Vernon, so January, 17S4. 
To the Yankee Cliib «/ StewartstaWH, in the Couuty of Tyrant, 
JrelanJ. 
Gentlemen: — U is vrith unfeigned satisfaction that I 
accept your congratulation on the late hap[)y and glorious 
revolution. 

The generous indignation against the foes to tlie rights 
of human nature, with which vou are animated, and the ex- 
alted sentiments of liberty which you entertain, are too con- 
sonant to the feelings and principles of the people of the 
United States of America, not to attract their veneration 
and esteem, did not the affectionate and anxious concern 
with which you regarded tlieir struggle for Freedom anti 
Independence, entitle you to their more particular acknowl- 
edgements. 

If in the course of our successful contest, good conse- 
quences have resulted to the op|)ressed Kingdom of Ireland, 
it will afford a new so'jrce of felicitation to all who respect 
the intercsu of humanity. 

I am notv, gentlemen, to offer you my best thanks for the 
indulgent sentiments you are pleased to express of my con* 
duct, and for your liencvolent wislies concerning my per- 
sonal welfare, as well as with regard to a more interesting 
object, the prosperity of my country. 
I have the honor to be. 

Very sincerely yours, 

GEURCE WASHiNOTON." 

Among the delegates who met .-it Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of revising the Articles of Confederation and framing 
a Constitution, there were Thomas Filzsimraons of Penn- 
sylvania, Daniel Carroll of Maryland, Georjic Read of Dela- 
ware, John Rutledge, and Pierce Butler of South Carolina, 
and other Irish Americans. In compliance with the request 
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of the delegates. Co.veiuio.s were dial , 
States, to decide upon the ndopnon of thv J 
Constitution and soon elcvdii States, gavi 
ment. North Carolln;v' did i.ot aci;cpt it 
Rhode Island until 1790- 

Under the provisions of the new Lo' 
Washington was unanimously chosen 1 rcMOunii 
inaugurated .it New York, where Cnnjjress v 
sion, on April 30, 1789. Soon .-,iun- he wa> pr 
following address on behalf ol t,.e Caily.h^ 
States, Ln almost exclusively of Irish l.rth or .| 

Address ef the C.VhoUa /,- Gcors^ Wanldns''^ 

the Uxiied SUitn. ., . 1 

" Sir: We have been long '■^^''^''^ , /'' 'S ^-'1 
unbounded confidence on yuur '<-"=""'•- 
mous vote, to the first station ol .1 >'^'>" V ' 
Srnity could not 1.;...-^^^^ 
viou. merit ot ""•■^■^"l"^'' „"■".;,,„,, „i-,tioii| 
and unbkmisl.=J via™. °"„^° '"".'„ ™^ 
reached you sooner, •«•>"-= "J ^erfni oi 
vented the communication and tnc coi '^ • 
ments which trarmcj every l.rca>t. i.ui t 
TrttUheduswith the "l'>»;'""">;. »"/ " ° /„. 
the happmess to be e.M.cacd u"Jcr o r . 

ready. It is your pecnhnr '.i'; «• " » , 

..fTnrd security to those who commit tncir ptuL- 
, k.S. In war you shield ilicm (toni tne I 
yonr hands, in wji )"" ..^Mi.h ivih c I 

armed hostility; in pence you " » '' '>'\ " ' ' 1 
by the justice nnd moderation, not I" ";' 1 
of yo,,; government, lly o"mI ''=•■;> ■■",;' ">■ 
yoi? extend the inBnence ot 1™> °" ™,™' 
tello«.citijens. j^™ =""S;,4 principle oui 
inculcate by words and act.ons ti at i | 

welfare o( nations so much depeni i i". 
Providence governs tlie eveius ol |-^^ 
over the conduct of men. \ .1 ^ ■ , • " 
,e»ried attention to the "»"' "'' J^'^ ^'^ ,™ 
out country have produced already the nupi 
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Under your administration America is animated with zeal 
for the aitainmeni and encouragement of useful literature; 
she improves her agriculture, extends her commerce, and 
acquires with foreign nations a dignity unknown to her 
before. From these happy events, in which none can feel 
a warmer interest than ourselves, we derive additional 
pleasure by recollecting that you, sir, have been the princi- 
pal instrument to effect so rapid a change in our political 
situation. This prospect of national prosperity is peculiarly 
pleasing to us on another account: because, whilst our 
country preserves her freedom and independence, we shall 
have a well-founded title to claim from her justice the equal 
rights of citizenship, as the price of our blood spilt under 
your eyes, and of our common exertions for her defence 
under your auspicious conduct; rights rendered more dear 
to us by the remembrance of former hardships. When we 
pray for tiic preservation of them where they have been 
granted, and expect the full extension of them from the 
justice of those States which still restrict them; when we 
solicit the protection of Heaven over our common country we 
neither admit, nor can omit, recommending your preserva- 
tion to the singular care of Divine Providence; because we 
conceive that no human means are so available to promote 
the welfare of the United States as the prolongation of your 
health and life, in which are included the energy of your 
example,' the wisdom of your counsels, and tiic persuasive 
eloquence of your virtues. 

" In behalf of the Catholic clergy, ' J. Carroli_ 

" In behalf of the Catholic laity, 

** Charles Carroll, of Carroliton. 
" Daniel Carroll. 
"Thomas FiTzsiMMONs. 

"DOMINICK LVNCH." 

To this President Washington made the following reply. 

WaskiMgtoii^s A/mofr to Iht Catholics in the United States of 
Aiiurica, 
"Gentlemen: While I now receive with much satisfac- 
tion your congratulations on my being oilltd, by an unani- 
mous vote, to the first station of my country, I cannot but 
dulj notice your politeneu in offering an apology for the 
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unavoidable delay. As tluit delay hn^ ^:\vii 3-01 
iwrtuniiy of reahzin;,', iiisic.id 01 ::mii:;p.'iuii;,', the 
of the general govcrnmtnl, you will ilo mf the j 
believe that your ti;stmiuiiy of tin.- iiii:ri;;isi: oi' th 
prosperity enhances tiio iilij^isiiri; wlnuh 1 would o 
have experienced from your ,1 licet iuiKiic .^tlllrL-s:^, 

"I feel that my coiiduLi. in war and in pu;i( 
with more general approl>:ii:on th.an could r^nsc 
been expected; and 1 lind myaeli dispoaud to ri. 
fortunate circumstance, in a gr^nt dtj^rirc, reai 
the able support and extraordinary candor of mj 
citizens of all denomin.itiojia, 

" The prosi)ect of nationnl iirosperity now beft 
truly animating, and ou^'ht to excite ilic exertioi 
good men to establish and secure the h.ipiiinciis 
country, in the permanent dumtion of Wi. ireedoii 
dependence. America, under tiic sniilta oi' a Divii 
dence, the protection of a ^'iiod ^nvernmem. and t 
vntion of manners, morals, .tikI piety, caiinnt I'.iii 
an uncommon degree of i-miucnce, in litt-rature 
agriculture, improvements at iiome, and rcape 
abroad. 

*'As mankind become more liher;t!. li'.ey will he 1 
to allow that all those w:io condiifl Iiii:ni.-i(.'lv(.'s ns 
members of the community, .irc L'tiiially i-ntiLlcd to 
tcction of civil govenununt, I Impc i-vcr to ai;e . 
among the forenioat naiiuns in L-x.-im;i[L's of justice 
erty. And I presume that yotir l"elluw-t;ti/ens 
forget the patriotic part wiiich you took in the .iccc 
ment of their revolution, and the estabhslinient 
government; or, the important .^ssist.^l;^;l^ iv]iiL-ii 1 
ceived from a nation in wiiicli t'.iuCatluiiic uiiiii is pr 

"I thank you, gentitmen, for your kind concern 
While my life and my iiealth shall continue, in v 
situation I may be, it shall be my const.int endeavo 
lify the favorable sentiments whirh yon are please 
press of my conduct. And may tin; members 
society in America, animated alone liy the pure ; 
Christianity, and still conducting themselves as the 
subjects of our free government, tnjoy every tempi 
spiritual felicity. 

" G. Washing 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THe SEE OF BALTIMORK ESTABLISHED.— AUEN AND SEDITION 
LAWS. — IRISH PATRIOT EXILES. 

AtTER tlic terminniion of ihe war of Itnlei>eiidence, it was 
deemed advisable by llie Holy Sec, as well as liy the OilhoJic 
clergy of tlie Ujiitcd States, tliai tiic Cliurcli here should 
no longer remain, as had been the case up to that time, 
•uhjcct to the jiirisdiccion of the vicar- Apostolic of the Lon- 
don distria. The Papal Xuncio at Paris, Jronsignor Doria, 
Archbishop of Selciicia, made Franklin, then Minister tu 
1'' ranee, aware of the change contcinplati:d, and tlic laimr 
Unving expressed a desire tiiat Father John Carroll, who 
had accompanied him on tlic embassy to Canada, a few 
years before, ajid kindly nursed liim when ill, should Iw 
placed at the licad of tiie Chureli in America, his wishes 
were at .once complied with, as the following extraa from 
his di,iry will show. 

"17S4. July 1st.— The Pope's Knncio called and ac- 
quainted me that the Pope hnd, on my recommendation, ap- 
pointed Mr, John Carroll, Superior of the Catholic clergy 
in America with many of the powers of a bishop, and that 
prsbably he would be made a bishop in parti&ut before tlie 
end of the year. He asked which would be most convenient 
for him, to come to France or to go lo St. Domingo for or- 
f dilution by another bishop, which was necessary. I mcn- 
I tioned Quebec as more convenient than cither. He asked 
whether, as that was an English province, our government 
Y m'Shl not uke ollunce at his going ihitlier. I thought not, 



uniess liic iiri!:i;,iUiin liy tli.iL bisliop slioulj 
aiitlioriiy over our bishop. He s.iid 
Wlien our bistio]! w.-is once ordained, he woB 
ent of the other. * * * He ailded ill 
from America that there are twenty priestB 
are not sufficient, as the new settlemcnls 
sippi have need of some.'' • Fnihcr C.irroll i: 
minister the affairs of tlic Chiircli for r 
Superior or Prefect Apostolic, when, in coi 
decree of Pope Pius VI., "the priests e.xert 
try in the United States " assenibluil 10 elci 
determine in what city his See should be 1 
choice fell of course upon Father C.irroil, . 
was ratified at Rome on November 6th, ijSJ 
quence o( the outbreak of the Revoli)tion i 
first American prelate did not deem it advisab 
to be ooiibecrated, and Ireland \\".\\ siill suiTci 
infamous Penal "Laws." Bishop Cnrroll tlicl 
to England, wberc at Lulworth Civile, 
Tlionuis Weld, bis coiisecralion took plao 
tile Assumption, 171)0. This w.is nenrly forty yH 
Catholic Emancipation was conceded. Tlie n 
had many difficulties to conttiid wiili, but he s 
vigorously to overcome them. In many respects! 
dition of the American Catholics wns imich i 
the overthrow of British rule. Bishop England,] 
to this period, says: t " Many causes no'v combini 
minisb the long-existing prejudices; not only h.id C 
fought and fallen in the Revolutionary struggle, bul 
lie France had aided ^^•ith her army and lier na' 
Catholic chaplains had celebrated our offices in thi 

" Sparks' Life and Wriiings ol Franklin. 
fWorlts of Rl Kcv. Dr. Engbnil. VoL III. 338. 
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nnd in the cities. * * * The bestnnd mostgallantanti 
hardy portion of their own (American) troops, the Pennsyl- 
vania line was chiefly composed of Irish Catholics, The 
commander-in-chief, the noble and generous Washington, had 
testified to their bravery and devotion, A Catholic was the 
man who had probably staked his largest property in their 
cause, among that patriot band who had pledged life and 
fortune and sacred honor to sustain the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He had gone with Franklin and Chase, ac- 
companied by a Catholic priest, (afterwards Archbishop Car- 
roll), through pathless woods and unexplored mountains, a 
Jong and perilous journey, lo try whether they could wipe 
away from the mind of the Catholic colony of Canada the un- 
favorable impressions which the ignorance, the folly and 
the bigotry of those hostile to his creed had made to the 
detriment of his country. The feelings of hostility to Cath- 
olics, and the prejudices against our religion, thus began at 
the period of the Revolution gradually to decline, liberty 
of worship was soon restored in some of the States, penalties 
were blotted from the statute-book, yet vras the public mind 
quite uninformed respecting our tenets and principles; the 
ancient notions concerning Catholic doctrines and practises 
continued to subsist though feelings of kindness began to 
be entertained." 

This illustrious prelate continues, '*When the observer 
contemplates the situation of the Catliolic church under 
thoie circumstances, he sees indeed a hishopricerected; the 
see is filled by a man worthy of his age, of his sution and 
of his religion as well as of his country, but he is found to 
be comparatively powerless because equally destitute of a 
proper clergy and of the menns for Its creation. The scat- 
tered Catholics were destitute of jKtstors, their children were 
lost to the Church; the greater number of the few who e\- 
erciKd the miiutry were unable to remove the erroneou* 
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impressions of such a people as wore fouiul over ih. 
There were few opportunitii^s; no books could be pn 
to defend Catholic doctrines; the princii)al portions < 
Itsh literature, which necessarily became that of the 
States, were filled with passages tending to destroy 
ligion by sophistry, by ridicule and by wit; and throu 
whole country there was not found a press nor a bool 
to counteract this evil. The people sou^jht for infon 
upon the subject, and every source from which they 
draw it was poisoned, every fountain at which they 
wa« tainted. Need we wonder Lit the contiiiunnce of 
dice, the dislike of our rclislon, the obloquy to whl 
principles and practises were exposed, or at the false 
which drew the pusillanimous from the profession o 
creed ? " 

In this connection may ne interesting to read Dr 
land's opinion with regard to the loss sustained by ri 
through the causes above alluded to. " Fifty years 
he said, writing in 1836, "the population of ihi 
otates was three millions; to-day it is fifteen millio 
shall suppose the natural increase of the original tl 
give us seven millions of our present number; tills wil 
us eight millions of emigrants and their descendar 
getherwith those obtained by the acquisiuon of Loi 
and Florida. 

"Of the population acquired by immigration a 
ceuion, we may estimate at least one-haif to have beer 
olid, and supposing the children to h.ive adhered to 
ligion of their parents, if there were no loss, we shoul 
at least four millions of Catholics from these sources 
out regarding the portion wlilch w.ts Catholic fifty 
ago, and its natural increase, and the many conver 
their descendants. Vet there are many who this ■ 
veil informed upon the subject of our churches, whi 
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if we have ore million of Catholic*. Upon my first arrival 
ia the United States in iSao, I saw in a public document 
coming from a respecuble source, the estimate to be one 
hundred thousand, and this from one by no means un- 
friendly. I have since then made closer inquiries, taken 
more special notice of details, and received better informa- 
tion, and I think the estimate may be safely fixed at 
i,aoo,ooo. » • If, I say, upon the foregoing data, that 
we ought, if there were no loss, to have five millions of 
Catholics, and that we have less than one million and a 
quarter, there must have been a loss of three millions and 
three quarters at least." 

In the great majority of cases, when men forgot or for- 
sook their Faith in this country, they also lost sight or be- 
came ashamed of their origin. It has been often said that 
the Irish are a " missionary race," and that the sufferings 
and the persecutions which forced them to abandon their 
native soil were "providential," because through their in- 
itnimentality the cause of religion has been advanced in 
many lands. But does it not seem more reasonable to con- 
elude that had Ireland been a free nation, her sons, emi- 
grating to America or elsewhere, well taught and trained, 
and skilled, would be better fitted than they have been to 
command respect for their principles and their nationality; 
bcuer able to serve the cause of religion, and to make their 
children preserve with pride and fidelity the traditions of 
their Motherland, and their attachment to her. 

Within the limiUof this little work, it will not be possible' 
to give a deuiled account of the progress of the Church 
up to our day. but the subject has been so ably and almost 
exhauiDvely treated by several eminent authors, that the 
task is rendered unnecessary. 

The permanent seat of the Federal Government wa» fixed 
00 the PMomac by an Aa of Congrew on July i«, 1790, 
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and the choice of a site being left to George WB 
he selected a farm owned by Daniel Carroll — 
Archbishop Carroll, and one of tlie authors of th. 
tion of the United States — which was freely tcndcl 
purpose. Upon that land Uie Capitol was laid 01 
original proprietor lived to see ten Presidents inh; 
"White House," where once his solitary cottage 
the now world-famed river. 

In the latter part of Washington's adminis 
people began to divide into two parties. The; 
Republicans and the Federalists, The Repub 
French sympathies; the Federalists English, i 
of the former appeared Thomas Jefferson. J 
led the Federalists. He was elected President u; 
ington's positive refusal to remain in office for a 
with Alexander Hamilton as Vice-President, 

Adams' administration commenced in 1797. 
before that time the Society of the United Irishmei 
tuted in Ireland. In '97 a branch of the assoi 
started in America. The headquarters were ; 
where that great and good Irishman. Mattlicw CareB 
Henry C. Carey, and himself a social scientist 
siderable abilities, gave it aid and comfort. Be 
mation of the branch association of the United 
the United States, the publicitions of the pan 
were reprinted on this side of the water; and 
1794, funds were collected, and arms were promi 
relations which then existed between Irish Re\B 
and the Republic of France tended, of cou 
the two nations; so that the Federalists becami 
anti-French but anti-Irish also. 

101798 — the year of the Irish rebellion — Preside| 
under pTet«nce of danger from this society of 
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Irishmen, proposed in a message to Congress and obuined 
from that body the pasfiage of the famous " Alien Law.'' 
Never was autocratic ruler clothed with more absolute power. 
By this law the President could order any alien he chose to 
deem *' dangerous " to quit the country. Other foreigners 
were to be licensed to sUy at the President's pleasure, and 
the neglect to take out such license was an offence punish- 
able by three years' imprisonment and perpetual disqualifi- 
cation for citizenship. Fourteen years' residence was the 
time fixed as necessary to citizenship. This "Alien Law " 
was, as might be expected, severely criticised by the press; 
and forthwith Mr. Adams called upon Congress to pass an- 
other law — the " Sedition Law " — which made it a seditious 
libel to reflect on the conduct of the President or question 
the motives of Congress. The law was passed,* 

' Mattliew Lyon, an Iritbnuin \tj birth, and a ^Feraber of Conjrrcu 
fron the State of Vermont, beume the special *ictiin of ihii infarnoui 
law. Bom in the County Wicklow, in 1746, he emiKnUed 10 New York 
f<ii7S5i a<"l< bcins too poor to pay for his pauase, wa> assigned by the 
capuia of the ship, for a pecuniary considers lion, to a farmer in Con- 
necticut, in «rboK service he remained a number of yeant. Subsequently 
he removed 10 Vermont. At the breaking out of the Revolution he 
joined the patriot army, and in July, 1776, was commissioned as 
lieutenant in one of the companies of '' Green Mountain Boys." Alter- 
wards be served ai Commissary-General, and eventually rose to the rank 
of ColoneL After the war he became one of the most enterprising 
manufacturer! of New Enj^Iand. He engaged in paper making, iron 
castioj;, and a variety of other occupations, and published a newapaper, 
thoroughly democratic in its ring, called, " Tht Scaurgt 0/ Ariilae- 
raty and Ripoiitarj e/ ImpurtaHl Political Truth," of which the 
type* and paper were manufactured by himself. lie married a 
daughter of Governor Chittenden, and, becoming an active political 
leader of the Jelfersonian school, was. in 1797. elected to Congress by 
the anU-Federal party. He was, of course, strong in his opposition to 
the policy of the then existing administration. In i7i]S Lyon was con- 
victed «f a libd «a Presideat Adams, and acBtcDccd to four mootha 
ttaBda fine of $1,000 Tbe libel coailsted in tba icaurk- 
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The Irish Rebellion failed, .-^t that time (1 
King, who had been appointed iiy President At 
senied this Republic at tlie Coun of St. James 
with more malevolence towards the unsuccessful 
Ots than tlid even England herself. In the latter 
the British Government agreed to liberate Tl 
Emmet, Dr. McNevin, and others of the le: 
United Irishmen, who had been confined m 1 
Scotland, on condition that they would leave ih 
minions never to return. Thomas Addis Emn 
the prisoners in the matter, and on their behal 
passports to the United States, which the Mii 
cordance with the wislies and sympathies t 
Adams, declined lo i;rant ! When Mr. Marst 
Under-Secretary, informed Mr. Emmet and 
ions that Mr. King had remonstrated a^'ains 
permitted to emigrate to America, the En 
marked, "Perhaps Mr. King does not dcnrc lo 
cans /« Amnca." Had Mr, Emmet been gran 
at that time he would have been accompanied 
try by his brother Robert, who would thus hai 
from the clutches of the Enijlish execulioner. 
Eight years afterwards, Thomas Addis En; 
rived here in 1804, and was then one of the 1 
New York Bar, denounced in a vigorous and 
King's conduct in the case, and with so mui 
the unworthy ex-mini.ier, who was a candidal 
cmorship of New York, was dr.ven from pubh 
course of his letter Emmet said^ 



thai "ihepompof ihe'WIiiic llii 

than the resiJcncc of iht ptesiJcn 

a prisoner in jail, he was re-elccit 

at the expiration ol his term, he t 

6m cleclioD that was hcW in that Siaie, aiici 

to represent Kentucky in Congreis. and held 
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" Your interference was then, (in '98), Sir, made the pre- 
text of detaining us for four years in custody, by which very 
extensive and useful plans of sctcleroent within these States 
were broken up. The misfortunes which you brought upon 
the objects of your persecutions were incalculable. Almost 
all of us waited four of the best years of our lives in prison. 
As to me, I should have brought along with me my father 
and his family, including a brother whose name [Robert 
Eu>iet] perhaps you even will not read without emotions 
of sympathy and respect. Others nearly connected with 
me would have come partners in my emigration. But all 
of them have been torn from me. I have been prevented 
from saving a brother, from receiving the dying blessings 
of a father, mother, and sister, and from soothing their last 
agonies by my cares; and this. Sir, by your unwarrantable 
and unfeeling interference." 

Thomas Addis Emmet was about forty years old when 
he came to this country. Advised and encouraged by 
George Clinton, the Irish American governor of New York 
Sute, and by hii nephew De Witt Clinton, then Mayor of 
New York City, the illustrious patriot devoted himself to 
the profession of the law, and being at once, notwithstand- 
tog; some opposition, admitted to the bar, speedily acquired 
fame and aroused admiration among all who witnessed his 
efforts. Yet his path at first was not strewn with roses. 
Haines says: * 

* The tcclin; enlertaintd towordt Emmet, amoog tbe most cmineot 
of bis contempofirit*. U well illustTati;d by the manner in which Charles 
Glidden Haine* tpeaks of him in a biographical iketch. "Ilelvelius 
remark*,'' b« vtyi, " (hat the lun of glory only ahine* upon the tomb of 
(jeatoeu. Hii obicrvalion !■ too often true, but (acti and living 
prood lometiiaei contradici ii. Mr. Emmet walks on in life, amid the 
eulogiums, the admiration, and the enthusiastic regard of a great and 
enlightened commuoiiy. 'Without the glare and influence of public 
office, without titles and dignities, who fills a wider space, who com. 
mandt more retpect, than Thomas Addis Emmet? Like a noble and 
simple colunn, b« stands among tu proudly preeminent, — destitute of 
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" Mr. Emmefs strons and decided attachmeni 
cratic principles was known even before he r| 
American shores. Coming to a coL;,ury whiirJ 
breathe and speak freely, he did not find it necei 
press those bold and ardcni scntimcus ivhidi h.if 
his bosom while toiling for the emanuiMHon 
He mingled in the ranks of the Republican par| 
atlantic politics, it is well known, had extended | 
lions and influence to this country. The Ic 
hated France, hated Ireland in her revolutionarjl 
and hated Charles James Fox iind his Wing - 
land. Mr. Emmet wns viewed by the oppoiic| 
Jefferson's administration as a fugitive Jacobin. | 
was doomed to some little persi:cution even 
The great men of the New York bar were \ ederall 
therefore turned their faces against Mr. EmJ 
formed a combination, and agreed to declinel 
sional union and consultation with him, Mr. 1 
told me the names of this shameful league, but| 
now his warmest friends and admirers, and as I F 
esteem them, their names shall not go from m| 
When Mr. Emmet ascertained the existence of| 
he did not hesitate what to do. His nativ 
decision of character governed liis conduct. 
to carry the war into the enemy's country. 
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pretentions, destitute of ^ 

I recently received from ; 

Union, a Uwyer of em 

" Thomas Addis Emmei, 

e»ea crosses the western nvounraini. His name rings do 

the Mississippi, and *e hail his cfTorls with a kind of 

Haines- sketch in Maddens Unii=J Irishmen, Third S« 

146. Emmet never sought or held anj- public appomime 

resigned the position of Attorney -General of New York, 
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" 1^, f^f" "«P™™1"'""''ilan,. Whenever he met 
»7 of ,he league a. .he bar h. „,„„ed ,he «UL.deof pr" 
fe.s.o..l „,,, and he l„., „„,hi„g 5, ,„„,„^ „ P'^_ 

met h.. an, one exlraordlnaTT p^.r, i= i. ,he read, ,alen. 
of .ucceaful and over.a.ins reply. Hi. ,pi™ i/alw.y. 
dannt e« Fear he never k„e„. Hence he generally ^J. 
oa_v^,or,ou.m the wta again., the combination 

The league »a. ,oon di..olved. Bu.ine.. flowed in and 

.M," ,T ° '"°'''"''' "'' '" "■"« » ""-"in it, 

tfial put all opposition at defiance." 

Mr Emmet ™ seized with an apoplectic fit whiie attend- 

.8.7. and died soon after, being carried to his home. The 
dilerentcourts were adjourned, and his funeral was attended 
by the members of the Bar, s.udenu at law, the ci.y eoun. 

The splendid monument erected to hi. memory in St. Paul', 
churchyard, Broadway, New York, in December, ,83, is a 
proof o the estimation in which he was held by his couitry- 
men. It ,. a marble monolith of nearly thirty feet in heicli, 
b»,mg .n.cnpti„n. in three language,, Iri.b, English and 

Hon. S. Verplaack, and the last by Judge Duer • 
Among other, who came with T. A. Emmet to America 

d;si;,.';;f,Tir;,^:-'S:;'Si.tir"ii ?; '"-" 

'^- eeciMt- - ■ ■ J hi, • • 



VMS Willinm J. McScv;;:,- i.r.i.c,t ;„.y. 
practice in Dublin, and an en'.huiiiaatic 
He was initiated into the organization by Miss 
warda Mrs. Macready, the friend of Lord 
gcrald, and famous for her beauty as well as hei 
one of the noble band of brave yoking Irish gi 
all the aid in their power to those who sought 
land a Nation. McNevin was imprisoned fi: 
liam, and afterwards ni I'ort Georye, Scotland, 
Emmet. When released, he joined the Iris! 
captain, hoping that Napoleon would soon inv 
but being disappointed in this respect, he saile 
ica, landing in New York, July 4, 1805. 
a distinguished reputation as a physician, wrote 
able works, and continued till his death 
terest in everything relating to liis Mother!; 
people. To his memory also a splendid moi 
erected in St. Paul's churchyard, Broadway 

Alexander Porter, aitenvards U. S. Senator 
una, and Judge of the Supreme Court of thi 
here a (hort time before the arrival of Emmet 
He was a son of the Rev, James Porter, the 
minister of Grey Abbey near Beh'asc, who ha 
the leading United Irishmen, and who, hav 
field in 1793, was captured, " tried " by coui 
hanged before his own door. Young Porter 

" William James McNcvia wjs born in 1763 at 
Conntf, Ac Ihe »,%t oF eleven he uas sent -.o Vie 
Baroa McXnin wai pbysiclaa to the Empress Ma 
to be eduated, the Ecgllsb Penal " Laws" prohibiting 
Faith from receiving an education at home. He retur 
17S3, obtained u a physician an txicnsivc practice, bc( 
the Uoited Irish orginiulion, was imprisoned in [T9S ' 
released in iSoi, cune to New 'N'ork in iSoj, vbere 
JMn.lUei aod died ia 1S41, aged 7S, 
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^ foranatUclc. He proved the assailant. Whenever he met 
any of the league at the bar he assumed the attitude of pro- 
fessional war, and he lost nothing by contact. If Mr. Em- 
met has any one extraordinary power, it is the ready talent 
of successful and over-awing reply. His spirit is always 
dauntless. Fear he never knew. Hence he generally came 
o£E victorious in the wars against the combination. 

" The league was soon dissolved. Business flowed in and 
Emmet assumed a standing, and \vas able to maintain it, 
that put all opposition at deliance." 

Mr. Emmet was seized with an apoplectic fit while attend- 
ing the session of the U. S. Circuit Court, on September 14, 
1837, and died soon after, being carried to his home. The 
different courts were adjourned, and his funeral was attended 
by the members of the Bar, students at law, the city coun- 
cil, and large numbers of citizens of every walk in life. 
The splendid monument erected to his memory in St. Paul's 
churchyard, Broadway, Mew York, in December, 1S31, is a 
proof of the estimation in which he was held by his country- 
men. It is a marble monolith of nearly thirty feet in height, 
bearing inscriptions in three languages, Irish, English and 
Latin. The first written by Bishop England, Che second by 
Hon. S. Verplanck, and the last by Judge Duer.* 

Among others who came with T. A. Emmet to America 

* T. A. Emmet was born at Cork City, April 34, 1764. He joined 
the Society o( United tibhmen toon after its formation, and while acting 
•s counsel io 1795, (or personi charged with adminitlerinj; the oath of 
the organiulion, took it himself ia open court. He was taken and put 
ia priton March 11, 179S, and liept in Kilmalnham and Fort (George for 
more than three years, being released in July, iSoi. He came to New 
York ia 1S04, and resided there almost constantly until his death' in 
^%2^. The translation of the inscription in Irish upon his monument, 
written by Bishop Enjland, is as follows: "He contemplated invaluable 
benefits for the land of his binh, he save ccIat to the land of his death, 
|wd rccrired in Mora bcr lovs aad adminti9&." 
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was William J. McN'evin,* once ^ physician ot 
practice in Dublin, and an eiUh^s.a.tic L 
He was initiated into the orgaii..auon by M 
wards Mrs. Macready, the tri.ud of Lord Ed' 
ccrald, and famous for her beauty as well as her 
one of the noble band of brave young Irish fiirl 
all the aid in their power to those who sought t- 
land a Nation. McNevir was imprisoned first 
ham, and after^-ards at Fort Geor.-e, bcotlaud 
Emmet. When released, he jomed the Irish B 
captain, hoping that Napoleon would soon ,nv 
but being disappointed in ti>i. respect, he sailed 
ica landin-r in New York, July 4. 1S05. He s^ 
■ a distinguilhed repuiatio.i as a physician wrote 
able works, and continued til! his death to tak 
terest in everything relating' to h.s Motherb 
people. To his memory also a splendid monuir 
erected in St. Paul's churchyard, liroadway. 

Alexander Porter, afterwards U. S. Senator 
ana, and Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
. here a short lime before the arriv.il of Kmmet -' 
He was a son of the Rev. James Porter, th 
minister of Grey Abbey near Belfast, who had 
the leading United Irishmen, and who, havir 
field in 175S, was captured. " tried " by court 
hanged be fore his own door. Young Porter 

•William James McNcviii w.s bom in i;f.3 at U^l'l' 
County. At the age of ckvcn he ".is s<:nt 
Baron McNevin was physitiun 10 Ihc Empr. 
to be educated, the Ergliih IVnal ' ■ Laws 
Faith (rom receiving an education at homo 
1763, obtained as a phj-bician an wlcnsive ] 
the United Irish organiiation. was imprisoned in I7ya 

, , o .~ ■.:..iu Vnrk in iSo^. where 

released in iBoa, came to -^i-w »orK lu u 3, 

ye«i_Utw and died ia 1841, ateU 73. 
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to the Bar at Nashville in 1807, and settled in Louisiana 
three years later. In 183 1 he was raised to the bench of the 
Supreme Court, and was United States Senator from 1834 
to 1837. To his exertions is due in a large measure the 
adoption of the system of jurisprudence which now obtains 
in Louisiana. 

The brothers John antl Benjamin Blnns came to the 
United States in 1801. John had been tried at Maidstone, 
England, in 179S, along with Arthur O'Connor and Father 
Coigley, for "treason." The two first named escaped at 
that time, but the priest was condemned and executed. A 
little later Binnswas again arrested and placed in Gloucester 
jail, where he was kept tor nearly three years, being, how- 
ever, allowed to come to this country in tSoi. Soon after 
his arrival he commenced with his brother the publication 
of the Republican Argus, at Northumberland, Pa., and from 
1807 to i8a5', he conducted the DtmocralU Press of Phila- 
dclphia. He was for many years an alderman of the City 
of Brotherly Love, where he died in June, i860, 

William Sampson, another prominent United Irishman, 
was the son of a Presbyterian clergyman of Londonderry. 
Bom in 1764, he received a commission in a corps of the 
Irish Volunteers, when only eighteen years old, and in 1793. 
became a member of the National organization. Having 
studied law, he acted frequently as counsel for his comrades 
and thus attracted the suspicion of the English government. 
His name was included in the list of those marked out for 
arrest on March 11, 179S, and though he escaped to £ng* 
land, he was seized there and sent back to Dublin. Being 
at length set free, he came to the United Sutcs in 1606, 
and was soon called to the Bar, where he attained great 
eminence. He wrote several very interesting works, and 
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Many patriots besides those named, including N; 
who was adjutant-general to Beauchamp, Bagei 
during the Wexford campaign, Traynor, who 
markable escape from the provoscguard in Du 
Jackson, John Cormick and others, found a refi 
ica from British power, and remained through 
advocates of the cause of Irish Independence. 
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0/ r ; r .'""""''^'^'J' """ "i^ i""«8»ra,im March 4th 

h' hew ■„;'"•■ "' ""'" '"= '■^'''''™ *^. »«" 

n= held to be unconstjtutional, noil and void " leller.on 

Boder the adm,„,stra„„„ of hi, predecessor repealed i„. 
el.d,og the act which had extended the period „t re.S „", 
required before naturalisation to fourteen years Thi 
was now reduced to five, in compliance with hfs suggesjon 
On Jefferson's re-election in 1804, Georse Clinton of Ne, 
Yori son of Charles Clinton of Loneford, iva, chosen Vic" 
President recemng one hundred and sixty.tivo electorl^ 
votes, to fourteen cast for hi, opponent, RufusKfur 

In order to cripple France, with which it was at war the 
Bnush government in 1806, issued it. "orders in coundr- 
dedanngthe several European ports under the control of 

^m Na^ e„ ih""" ■".^"'"■°» ™=«" bound to these 
^^H .T "™'"°'»°"">i'"»"l»<lecree/'which 

forbade the introduction of English good, even in'neutal 
.essek nu, any port of Europe. He followed this up by 
his Milan decree, -which authorized the confiscation o^ 

^rJ^Tl)^^^': '^'"'^ »» ""i' ««=8ed "rigSt oi 
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lish man-of-war, the Leopard, actually ilrL-d up 
States frigate Chesapeake, in June, 1S07, killi 
woundinjf eighteen of lier crew, because lie) 
had refused to allow his vessel to be searcliei 
text that he had on board some seamen who 
as British subjects. 

The Chtiapeaki was not prepared for actio) 
■ubmit to the Englisliman, who thereupon boar 
from her the men whose presence was made tht 
the outrage, and l)ore them off in triumph, 
government indeed, on being remonstrated w 
that its " right of search " did not extend to 
but still continued to claim and enforce this " 
case of merchant vessels. 

In December, 1807, Congress passed tlie " E 
by way of retaliation against England. By 
United States trading vessels were prohibited 
tlieir ports, and though this operated to the dis 
the English, it also seriously injured our own sh 
ests and caused much dissatisfaction iri certain 
In 1808, Madison was chosen as successor 
George Clinton ag.iin defeating Rufus King ns 
for Vice-President. Soon after the accession 
the new President, the British ^^inisterat Wash 
assurances that the English "orders i.i counc 
annulled, and Madison thereupon issued a ; 
suspending the " Non-intercourse Act, ''which 1- 
stitutcd for the embargo, wlien the latter w.-is 
injurious to American commerce. The British 
however, refused to carry out the promise niai 
half by its representative, and the latter was 
place being filled by a Mr. Jackson. This offi 
*" •*''ik that he could dictate to Madison and 
cntUon M his predecessor Liston had done whe 
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large majority the report, and passed an act in conformity 
with its decision, the Senate ratified the action of the House, 
and finally the President approved of the Declaration of 
War on June x8th. 

An invasion of Canada was soon determined on. Among 
those who volunteered to take part in it, were a considerable 
number of Irish-bom citizens, who fought in the battle of 
Queenstown Heights on October X3th under General, then 
Colonel, Scott. The contest ended with the surrender of the 
latter and his small body of troops to the greatly superior 
British force under General Sheaffe. The prisoners were 
sent to Quebec, and there a number of the Irish Americans 
were separated from their comrades and sent in irons to 
England, *' in order to be tried and executed for the crime 
of high treason/' 

While the British officers were engaged in picking out the 
men, Scott, who was in the cabin of the transport, heard 
the bustle upon deck, and going up, found that twenty-three 
Irish soldiers had been already selected as victims, there 
being nearly three times as many still remaining among the 
other prisoners, the whole number of those captured amount- 
ing to two hundred and ninety men. As soon as Scott as- 
certained the purpose of the English officers, he shouted to 
his men to answer no more questions, but remain strialy 
silent, in order that no due as to nationality should be given 
to the felon setters by the sound of an Irish accent. The 
men obeyed strictly in spite of threats freely made, and 
not another was added to the batch selected for slaughter. 
Scott was repeatedly ordered below, but he refused, and told 
those who were apparently doomed, that the United States 
would not fail to avenge their gallant and faithful soldiers, 
pledging himself moreover, in the most solemn manner, that 
retaliation and if necessary a refusal to give quarter in bat- 
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U. .hould follow ,h, „„„„„ „, ^^^ 

When »™ ,.„, .,, 3„„ „„ ,^„^^^ .__ B„.t™ rjT,. 

a»"SCd he proceeded to VVashinjlon, informed the Pre." 

did ".Tee. H ''"™"™ '"»'i'i"E.»l.ieh he 

H„ ,^* ' "^"- "" immedialely sent to both 

Jeh«i;. '"^P". J»b» E„,„, „to „,.|,|„., ^^^ 

_^t Mo.i., u W. ,„,„ „ „. ^,^ „ „„, ^,,_^ j^^^_^ 

Q...«u»? ,1,. '"""" f'""'" °' ™ ."f ..J.„d „ 

i™» ".. ™i.i, ot t„vr. , , T'' '"'""• "" ""• •"■» 
.ipt:rxrrb;."::i^-r— -rr r 

»™.ir.i.d«,a,u„b)«i tbiiifwu!; J? "•'■"•■lb »b.m I ^ 

--i » --. .^ tb. B^b ^,, „.l:x bTs :: is 

I have till boiwr to be, »ir. elc, 

WimiBLn Scott. 
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vesting the President of tiie Uiiiii 
retaliation," on March 3, 1813, 

•' Two months later, at the battle and cipl 
George, Scott maiie a great number of prison J 
his pledge, he immediately selected twenty-f 
number to be confined in tlie interior of the I 
there to abide the fate of the tweiUy-thre 
sent to England by the Uritish officers. In n 
lection, he wns careful not to include a sin^ 
order that Irishmen might not be sacrificed I 
This step led, on both sides, to theconfmemeii 
of many other men and officers, all of whomwS 
dependent for their lives on the fate of the of 
three."* 

When Lord Bathurst, the British Secretary, ll 
been done with regard to those English pdsoB 
a furious letter to Sir George Prevost in CaJ 
him to " put in close confinement/.'/-/)'-^'.*' ArT 
and non-commissioned officers 10 be held q 
the hveniy'tkree British soldiers stated ti 
close confinement by order of the Am 
Prevost was further instructed to notify I 
Dearborn, the American commander on the I 
titr, of what had been done to his of!icersl 
continued, "You will at the same time i 
any of the said British soldiers shall sulTer dl 
that the (American) soldiers now under coil 
have been found guilty, and that the knowB 
Britain has been in consequence executcdl 
instructed to select out of the American o| 
commissioned officers whom you shall h: 
confinement as many as may douliU Ihc 1. 

^^ * Mansiield'i " Lilo of Scotl." | 
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soldiers who shall so unwarrantably have been put to death, 
and cause such officers attd aoH^ciiimissh/ieJ officers to suffer 
dtaih immediately. 

" And you are further instructed to notify to Major-Cene- 
ral Dearborn, that the commanders of His Majesty's fleets 
and armies on the coasts of America, have received in- 
structions to prosecute the war with unmitigated severity 
afrainst all cities, towns, and villages belonging to the 
United States, and against the inhabitants thereof, if, after 
this communication shall have been duly maQc to Major- 
Geoeral Dearborn, and a reasonable time given for its be- 
ing transmitted to the American government, that govern- 
ment shall unhappily not be deterred from putting to death 
any of the soldiers who now are, or who may hereafter, be 
kept as hostages, for the purposes stated in the letter. 

Bathurst." 

Notwithstanding these threats, however, the British gov- 
ernment did not dare to execute the Irish-American pris- 
oneis; though it did indeed " prosecute the war with un< 
mitigated severity against all cities, towns, and villages 
belonging to the United States," as far as it was able. 
Madison at once directed that forty-six British ofiicsrs 
should be set apart as hostages forlhe safety of the forty-six 
American officers and non-commissioned officers, designated 
by the English official. 

" The new hostages were partly selected from Scott's cap- 
tures, and partly from the prisoners taken by General Har- 
rison at the battle of the Thames. Some other imprison. 
ments were made on both sides, in the following winter. 
In the campaign of 1814, however, the American arms were 
crowned with such brilliant success, that Britain had little 
of either power or inclination to pursue the war of retaliation 
on Amoicmn priionen. In fact, it ceased. The priioaen 
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were not executed, r>nd one Jay in July, .S.5 

had been some momhs concluded, ami Scott ( 

General) was passing along on ^"^ ^.st R ^ 

city of New York, he was attracted by oud .h 

rnoneofthepiers. He approached the sa 

lashisdeliglUtor.ndthatitw.st.a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

friends, in whose behalf he had uucrfacd 

who had, that momem. landed in triumpl^.^ 

mcnt of more than t.-o year. iaEn,hshpr>o 

one were present, two having died natural dc 

Amongtheofficerswhodlst:ngu.hcdthcn.l 

lyon the Canadian fro.uier at the baule. ot 

Chippewa and Fort Erie, were General Bra..; 

Mallany, and McRec, Captain Jani.s McKco. 

late Hon. John McKcon of New \ ork),wlio >v a. 

publicly upon his bravery by the Ta—y 

Lant Roach, adjutant of Scott's rcg™^ 

mayor of Philadelphia, wah many oth.r In 

At the battle of the Thames, foug.u iS< j ^y 

under Harrison against the Bnt.sh and \^ 

ine to the popular account, Iccumseh, the .a 

ce^ved his death wound from Mason, an old 

rifleman, and a native of Wexford, then nea 

"'in May, ,8.3,^ marauding Pritish force nu 
hundreds attacked and burned H.avrc de G 
which was abandoned on the advance of th 
few militia in the viciniiy, but defen.edb 

O'Neil and two others witli great gaiianu> 
when O'Neil was taken prisoner, and broug 
Mmdst<»u frigate, where he would have be 
cuted but f or the strenuous, efiorts ot Pen 
" Manslield's " Life of Scon." 
t McGie's "ICiily If^s^ Seiilei: 
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threatened to put two British prisoners to death if the li.« 
of the brave Irish-American were taken. 

The gallant defense of Fort Stephenson, Sandusky County, 
Ohio, by Major George Croghan, a young Irish-American 
officer, in August, 18x3, was one of the most creditable 
events of the war. General Harrison, having inspected the 
fort, became convinced that it could not be held against an 
enemy provided with artillery, and sent word to the com- 
mandant to destroy the public stores there, and retreat when 
the British advanced in considerable force. But Croghan 
determined to defend it to the last, and although he had 
only one hundred and sixty men and one six pounder, he 
repulsed the British general Proaor, who had under him 
four hundred English regulars and a large body of Indians, 
with several pieces of artillery 

Intelligence of this gallant defense caused the liveliest 
sentiments of admiration throughout the country, and con- 
gratulations were sent to Major Croghan from every quarter. 
His general, in his official report, spoke of him in words of 
highest praise. The ladies of Chillicothe, Ohio, purchased 
and presented to him an elegant sword. Congress voted 
him the thankk of the nation, and afterward gave him a gold 
medal in commemoration of his signal service on that day.* 

* George Croghan was a son of Major WiUiam Cros:han of the Revolu- 
tionarr Army. His father %ras a native of Ir^nd ; his mother was a 
sister of Genena George Rogers Clarke, the Father of the Northwest. 
He was bom at Locust Grove, near the Falls of the Ohio, (now Louis- 
viUcX la Kentucky, on November lU X79<* He joined the army under 
Harrison at Vincennes, and was volunteer akl to CoL Boyd at the battle 
of Tippecanoe. In March, 1813, he was promoted to major, and 
became aid-de-camp to Gen. Harrison. In that capacity he distinguished 
himself in the defense of Fort Meigs, and the sortie on the 5th of May 
nader the gaUant CoL MUler. For his gallantry at Fort Stephenson he 
was bKvctcd a Uentenanl-colonel, and was appointed cokMid of a rifle 
cocps iA Ftbnury, 1814. At the cUmo of the war be was retained in 
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A monument was erected on the spot by the people of San- 
dusky County in July, 1885^ to perpetuate the memory of 
the defenders of Fort Stephenson as well as that of those 
who fe*.l in maintaining the Union. 

Though frequently beaten at sea, the British, having a 
large naval force, were able to inflict serious injury upon the 
American towns along the coast. An Order in Council, 
issued early in the war, declared the ports and harbors in 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays to be in a state of block- 
ade, and Admiral Cockbum, who had command in that 
quarter, signalized himself by committing the most horrible 
atrocities upon the people within his reach. A repulse at 
Craney Island, by the forces under Major Faulkner, an 
Irish officer, only embittered the redcoats and they took a 
brutal revenge at Hampton soon after. 

The government at Washington felt confident that the 
British would not venture to that point, and failed to take 
adequate precautions for its defence. About the middle 
of August, 1814, the British squadron in the Chesapeake 
was re-inforced by a fleet of 21 vessels, under the command 
of Admiral Cochrane, and later by a number of frigates, 
under Commodore Malcolm. These ships carried land 
forces amounting to several thousand men. Washington 
and Baltimore were the chosen points of attack, and a por- 
tion of the fleet was sent up the Potomac at once. With 
about 9,500 men, many of whom had only been under arms 
three or four days. General Winder, the American com- 
mander, encountered the English at Bladensburg, but, as 
might be expeaed, the raw troops whicli formed the greater 

service, but married in 18x7, and resigned. In 1824 he was appointed 
postmaster at New Orleans, and returned to the service in 1825 as 
inspector-general with the rank of colonel. In 1835 Congress awarded 
him a gold medal for his gallantry at Fort Stephenson. Ua died at 
New Orleans on January 8, 1849. 
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Abbey in honor of Ross, who was killed soon after at Bal- 
timore. 

The next day the British re*embarked and returned down 
the river. *Tbey compelled the people of Alexandria to 
give up to them all the merchandise and shipping which 
they possessed. They then sailed down the Potomac, and 
reached Baltimore on September izth. Here, though the 
Americans were forced to retire before superior numbers, 
the redcoats failed in their attempt on Fort McHenry, and 
on the evening of the xjth retired bafBed and disappointed 
to their ships. 

But there was still a worse defeat in store for them. 
Andrew Jackson had been appointed Major-General in the 
United States army on May 31, 18x4. After the repulse of 
a British attack on Fort Bowyer at Mobile Point, he marched 
upon Pensacola, which the British had made their base of 
operations in the South, and seized it on November 6th. 
He then sent the main body of his troops to New Orleans, 
and arrived there himself on December a, 1814. On the 
14th of that' month the British captured five American gun- 
boats and a schooner, which gave them command of the 
route to New Orleans, Jackson had previously called out 
the State militia. He had to oppose the enemy with a small 
force of regulars and militia from Louisiai)}, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, the privateersmen of Barataria 
and a colored battalion. General Keane landed with the 
British advance on December x6th and marched to within 
nine miles of the city on the a3d. Jackson then assembled 
his most available troops, amounting to a little over two 
thousand, and attacked the enemy. He was successful, but 
was prevented from following up his success by the arrival 
of large British reinforcements, and fell back to a canal four 
miles from the dty, where be entrenched his forces. Sir 
Bdward Pakenbam arrived on the asth^ and the same even-. 
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number. ' An attempt to rally the flying forces and retrieve 
the fortune! of the day by pu!hing forward the Highlanders, 
who advanced later, only led to a similar result. They, 
too, broke and sought refuge behind trees and in ditches. 
Hardly twenty-five minutes elapsed between the first fire of 
the Americani and the complete rout of the British, who lost 
in the attack over two thousand men, including Pakenham, 
the chief in command, Jackson had seven killed and six 
wounded. Well, indeed, had he avenged the death of his 
brothers and repaid English tyranny for having driven his 
parents from their native soil, and America for having 
sheltered them in their hour of need. 

On the western bank of the river matters had not pro- 
ceeded so favorably. There the Americans abandoned 
their position and fell bade before the British. Jackson 
IKVmptly tent a strong force across the river, under the 
command of General Humbert — who had in. '9S chased 
the English before him at Castlebar — with orders to reuke 
the position which the enemy had gained. Before Humbert 
could make his arrangements, however, General Lambert, 
the English commander, sent a flag of truce to Jackson, 
asking for leave to bury his dead, and subsequently with- 
drew his troops from the western bank altogether. 

It has been doubted whether the British used as a watch- 
word on that day the expression " Beauty and Booty," but 
there can be no question whatever that, had they uken the 
city, the women would not have been safe from outrage nor 
their homes from pillage. Even wounded British officers, 
who, as prisoners, were treated with every kindness, ac- 
knowledged that they would be unable to protect even their 
benefactresses from the worst fate which woman can suller. 
A considerable number of the defenders of NewOrleans were 
~ of .the same origin as the hero of the light. One of these, 
Nicholas^&nnot, a '9S " rebel," who had fought at Oulart 
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and Vinegar Hill, was sent in command of a detachment to 
which was entrusted the charge of Fort St. John. When 
the sound of battle reached their ears there was great diffi- 
culty in preventing Sinnott from leading his men to the 
scene of acUon. '* There,** said he, *' are the bloody viU 
lains murdering my countrymen, and myself stuck down in 
this infernal mud-hole.*' 

The British finally retreated on the x8th and took refuge 
on board their ships. 

General Jackson, upon their departure, requested 
the Right Rev. Dr. Dubourg, Catholic Bishop of New 
Orleans, to offer up to Heaven thanks for the victory. 
*' Permit me/' he wrote, '' to entreat that you will cause the 
service of public thanksgiving to be performed in the 
Cathedral in token of the great assistance we have received 
from the Ruler of all events and of our humble sense of it." 

The Bishop, in compliance with, the General's request, 
appointed the ajd for the celebration.. On that day Jack- 
son, surrounded by his staff, marched to the Cathedral 
through streets lined with troops, and past windows and 
balconies filled with spectators. Passing under a triumphal 
arch, he received crowns of laurel from two young girls, 
another congratulating him on behalf of Louisiana, while 
there were ranged on each side ladies dressed fn white, rep* 
resenting the several States of the Union. At the entrance 
to the sacred edifice he was met by Bishop Dubourg, who 
welcomed him most cordially and eloquently. The Gene* 
ral, in the course of his reply, said, ** I thank you. Reverend 
Sir, most sincerely for the prayers which you offer up for 
my happiness. May those your patriotism dictates for our 
beloved country be first heard, and may mine for your in- 
dividual prosperity, as well as that of the congregation 
committed to your care, be favorably received/ 

He was then cooducted by the Bishop to a scat prepay 
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mother, it maybe remarked, was Irish. In 1813, Stewart 
was put in command of the Camtitution^ and in that year he 
captured the British war-vessel PUton with the CatJurine 
and PhamiXf and fought the frigates funon and La Nymphe 
together. In the following year he captured the Lord NeU 
son and the Susan, and in February, 1815, fought the Cyanc 
of thirty-four guns, and the Levant of twenty«one, together, 
the conflict continuing into the night, and ending in the 
surrender of both English ships. For this glorious triumph, 
the common council of New York tendered him the free- 
dom of the city. The Legislature of Philadelphia presented 
him with a gold-hilted sword, and Congress voted him a 
gold medal. Commodore Stewart was the father of Mrs. 
D. T. Stewart Pamell, mother of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. 

Commodore Thomas McDonough was bom in Newcastle, 
Delaware, in 1783, and distinguished himself under Decatur 
in the war with Tripoli in 1805. In the following year, while 
first lieutenant of the Sircfi, he rescued in the harbor of 
Gibraltar from a boat belonging to a British frigate, an 
American seamen who had just been taken from on board 
a United States merchant brig. In 1812 he was sent to 
take command in Lake Champlain, and busied himself in 
superintending the construction of a small fleet. On Sep- 
tember XX, x8x4, Prevost the English commander at the 
head of twelve thousand men prepared to attack the Amer- 
leans under General Macombe, who numbered scarcely fif- 
teen hundred, at Plattsburgh. The British squadron at the 
same time attacked the American fleet, but the conflict re- 
sulted in a glorious victory for McDonough and the flag 
he fought under. He sunk or captured all the British ves- 
sels, and sent a dispatch to the Secreury of the Navy say- 
ing, '* The Almighty has been pleased to grant us a signal 
victory on Lake Champlain." His efforts frustrated the 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AMERICAN SYMPATHY WITH IRELAND — ^JACKSON — POLK — 

THE MEXICAN WAR. 

Although the war was ended by the treaty of Ghent, the 
feeling of hostility between the two nations still existed. The 
English had not abandoned their pretensions, and the Amer- 
leans were more disposed than ever to resent them. The 
British press mdulged in the coarsest abuse of the institu- 
tions and public men of this Republic, while the people here 
evinced in the most unmistakable manner their sympathy 
with the 8tru<r<(les of the Irish against British misrule. 
Their sentiments in this regard were of course strengthened 
by the large and constantly increasing emigration from Ire- 
land to this country. This soon assumed extraordinary 
proportions, while that from England, owing to the fact that 
the people there were less oppressed by harsh laws, and 
that moreover, and especially since the Revolution, they 
had always felt jealous of and prejudiced against the Amer- 
icans, remained as it had been inconsiderable. The efforts 
of the Irish to be allowed to educate themselves, and to 
abolish religious inequalities, naturally called for and re- 
ceived the approbation and support of the free people of this 
Republic. Associations were formed in many cities of 
'* The Friends of Ireland^'' and the utterances heard at their 
meetings gave confidence to the Irish people, and created 
apprehension among their enemies. 

Mr. Wyse, in his History of the Catholic Association^ says, 
referring to what was transpiring at that period: 
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** The American papers were Ailed with the subject. Ire- 
land often formed their leading article. The debates of 
their associations were given with the same punctuality, and 
read with am earnestness sca^^ely inferior to that which gen* 
erally attended the proceedings of the Catholic Association 
of Ireland. The entire people became kindled by the sub* 
jecty and every day the conclusions to which it tended were 
more and more perceptible. The last document from that 
country (it arrived in Ireland but a short time after the dis* 
solution of the association) states, that in every hamlet in 
the land similar bodies were ere long to be established, and 
that delegates of the Friends of Ireland (it was thus the 
Philellenes preluded to the liberation of Greece) were to as- 
semble in general congress from all parts of the Union at 
Washington, there to consider and devise the best means 
of assisting the efforts making in this country for emanci- 
pation, The exertions of individuals were favored by the 
government: the local authorities often presided; and it 
has been stated on the best information, that the President 
himself, General Jackson, had expressed his intention of 
subscribing the first thousand dollars to the patriotic fund. 

** Little doubt can exist, that if this sort of collateral or 
accompanying organization in America had been suffered to 
proceed, and thus to spread itself over every part of the 
States, the most alarming, and perhaps the most fatal, con* 
sequences might have ultimately resulted to this country. 
The suppression of the association in Ireland, (even if prac- 
ticable), in such a state of things, would literally have 
effected nothing. No English statute could have travelled 
to the other side oi the Atlantic; the exasperation produced 
by so arbitrary an act, on the temper of the Irish Catholics, 
would in an instant have communicated itself to their breth- 
ren in America. Indignation, legitimate indignation, would 
tiave added pew fuel to their seal: (he assodationv woul4 
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tluir folilieai cretd. Such a party has, within these Ifist 
years, been rapidly increasing in Ireland— far more formi' 
dable than the French pany wliich haunted the imagination 
of Mr Gnittan, and which he so often denounced in parlia- 
ment. It based its projects oh the practical modtl which it 
fMit in America, e.xiKinding to a greater maturity and vigor 
every day before them. 'I'liey com]iared the resources, the 
advantages, the population, the energies, the intelligence, 
of the two countries. They opposed the oppression and 
wretchedness of one to the freedom and prosperity of the 
other. Tiiey calculated that there was tu> ether cmaHcifiatim 
/«r Irdand titan tiu abieliite auerlioH of her itidependenee; ■ 
and that the attempt if conducted with ordinary prudence 
and pe^se^■e^ance, quietly husbanding and augmenting their 
forcea, and awaiting with patience the propitinns and certain 
hour for the cx|>eriment, could not fail of the most entire 
success." 

In the Presidential election of iSa^.^Ocncrnl Jackson rc- 

* Jackson's parent* einijjralctl from CarrickferEUS, Anirim County, 
Ircbixi, where ihcy liail rulloweil the occupaiian o\ lincn-ueavers in 
1765. and landing at Charleilon went nilh a number of rrlaiivrs and 
. friendt to leltle down in " ihe Wnxhnu-s." The father was named 
Andrew Jackson, the nwthcr, before her marriage, Elita lIulchinHHi, 
and they brought with them across (he Aitanlic two sons, IIu>;h anil 
Robert. Within two j-eara the father died and the widow and her 
orphan* sought shelter under the friendly roof of a broihcr-in-law. (JeOTjfe 
McKency, where a few nights after, March, t j, 1767, she ^are birth to 
a boy whom de named after his dead failier, Andrew Jackson — a name 
irbich he was destined to make one of the proudest in American hisEory. 
Jackson was q years old when the Declaration of Independence was 
MgBcd. Hugh, Andrew's eldest brother, fought at the battle of Stono, 
and died of eshaiulion shortly after. A little later Andrew and Kolierl 
were present at Sumpter's attack on the Itritiih at I langing Rock, w)icre, 
when the battle was nearly won, Ihe Americans, like the Irish at New 
Itaas h '98, thrMigli Indulgence in the liquor Ihey had captured from 
tlM British, anftrad defeat. It is ncorded that whenever Andrew 
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The extreme Nullifiers asserted the right of any State of the 
Union to secede whenever it pleased. The difficulty was, 
however, averted for the time by a compromise measure 
introduced by Clay, which enabled the South Carolinians 
to abandon their resistance to the Government without hav- 
ing to yield to force. 

In June, 1833, the President visited several cities in the 
North. At Boston, the Charitable Irish Society in a body, 
headed by its banner, paid its respects to him at the Tre- 
mont House. After all the members of the society had 
been ir.troduced, President Boyd on behalf of his brother- 
members, addressing the chief magistrate said, after men- 
tioning that the body was composed exclusively of Irish and 
their descendants, *' We fill the place now that was once oc- 
cupied by men who have done the State some service in 
times of peril and danger, men who did not withdraw them- 
selves from the ranks of those who were fighting the battles 
of liberty, nor could withhold the most zealous support to 
the Constitution and Laws and Magistrates of this our 
adopted country. We hope, Sir, the present generation has 
not fallen off from the standing maintained by their fathers, 
and that if occasion required the motto on our Banner'*' 
would be a promise which would be willingly performed at 
any time." And then he expressed the pride which himself 
and his brothers felt at seeing the highest office in the Re- 
public held by the son of an Irishman, and concluded by 
wishing that the remainder of the illustrious visitor's hfe 
** might be as long and happy as its past had been brilliant 
and successful." 

The President, evidently very deeply affected by the Irish 
welcome tendered him, replied: 

• The banner of the Charitable Iri»h Society of Boston has upon it 
an eagle, with the motto underneath, ** FosUred under thy mugs, tue t* /// 
dii in iky deftnse** 
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1 gratified, Sir, at this testimony of respect 
5 Charitable Irish Society of this City. It 
isure that I seesd many of the Countrymen 
sembled on this occasion. I have always 
ancestry and of being descended from that 
cjoicc that I am so nearly allied to a coun- 
much to recommend it to the good wishes 
ild to God, Sir, that Irishmen on the other 
t water, enjoyed the comforts, happiness, 
ii^erfy, that they enjoy here. I am well 
rishmen have never been backward in giv- 
to the cause of liberty. They have fought, 
try valiantly, and I have no doubt would 
t necessao% but I hope it will be long be- 
ns of our Country need support of that 
>est wishes for the happiness of you all." 
led his reply, the members of the Society 
idraw, when the President again took Mr. 

, and in the most affectionate manner held 

> 

at fatigued, Sir, as you may notice, but I 
to part with nic till I again shake hands 
do for youmelf and the whole Society. I 
ere are few circumstances that have given 
satisfaction than this visit. I shall re- 
asure, and I hope you. Sir, and all your 
Jjoy health and happiness." ♦ 
of Tennessee, a descendant of Robert 
il, Ireland, f having received one hundred 
■ — ■ I 

tU of Charitable Irish .Society, 
and Maj^'dalen Pollock, together with their six 
, set sail from the County Donegal, Ireland, for 
he then colony of Lord Baltimore and nowSomer- 
»t • place now known as Dane\ Quarter. All the 
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and seventy electoral votes, to one hmulrccl and seven cast 
for Henry Clay, took the oath of omcc as Presitlcnt oi the 
United States on March 4, 1S45. ^oon after his Inaugura- 
tion war with Mexico, which had been anticipated for some- 
time broke out. 

When the Independence of Mexico was estabhshed in 
1 82 1, Texas was a Mexican province, and reniair.ed so, until 
1836, when the people of the Lone Star State formed for 
themselves a separate and independent government, 'i hey 
then desired to obtain admission into tiie Union, and on 
March 3, 1845, Congress rntifieil the treaty of annexation 
m.ide by John C. Calhoun at \Vashini;ton, on behalf of the 
United States with the Texan commissioners. 

Mexico had not recognized the separate sovereignty of 
Texas, and the Mexican Minister withcb'cw fron^ the National 
Capital as soon as the fact of the annexation became known. 
Nearly a year, however, was spent in nei^otiations before war 
actually broke out. In March, 1846, (icr.eral Taylor, then 
at Corpus Christi, advnnccd to the banks of the Rior.rande, 
and erected Fort Brown opposite Matamoras. Soon after 
he fought the battles of Palo Alto ai.d Resaca de la Palmn. 
A little later Matamoras surrendered, and Monterey was also 
compelled to submit. Among the ofiicers who n^.o.st distin- 
guished themselves in those en^^agements, was the Irish 

sons married and became the projjeniiors of nunuMous f.^iuilics. Vrc\\\ 
one of the sons were descended the late PrcsiJait Jiuii.-s A', PoIk-, 
General Thomas Polk, of Mecklenburg^' fame, i:isl^>p aiul I.ici;icn.ini- 
General I^onidas Tolk, and others. Krom another »»on. Covcmur 
Charles Polk, of Delaware, deceased ; and fron. anoihor, (iovcrnor 
Trusten Polk, of Missouri.— iV/Av'/ ^/ ///</•/<•.:// Monthly, JAn-, 1576. 

Ix)ssingsays. (^w/ww/ Wwi-'-/Vry///, /. 5^^^.) dia: iVcsicknt Tolk \v\.s 
born in Mecklenbnrj;: County, N. C.,—chietly scnicJ by the Irish ar.d 
Ihcir descendants — which was known as the " lIornc;'> Nest." because 
of the xeal and activity of its people in the cause of liberty during' the 
Revolution. 
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of the ist artillery killed. The day following this last con- 
filet, the Mexicans sent out a flag of truce from the Capital, 
and an armistice was arranged. This battle was fought on 
August 30, 1847. 

Again the struggle was renewed when terms of pence 
could not be agreed on, and on the 8th of September Cha- 
pultepec was won by our troops, Shields, who was bndly 
wounded, refusing to retire while the contest raged. Finally 
on September 14th, the Stars ^and Stripes floated over the 
Mexican capital, and the war was practically ended. Major 
General Robert Patterson was one of the Irish officers who 
greatly distinguished himself in this campaign, and he was 
no less esteemed for his bravery than beloved by the men 
who fought under him. General Patterson was born near 
Strabane, Tyrone county, Ireland, in 1793. His father, who 
had been a *' rebeP' in '98, left Ireland on the failure of that 
struggle, bringing his little boy with him, and settled in Del- 
aware county, Pa. General James Shields* was present at 

* General James Shields was born in 1810, on the Hill of Altmore, about 
four miles from Dunc^annon, Tyrone county, Ireland. At the age of 
sixteen he came to America, and after some years established himself in 
Kaskaskia, Ills, engaging in the practice of the law. While employed 
in this manner he was involved in a difficulty with Abraliam Lincoln, 
which fortunately ended without serious results, and both became warm 
friends in later years. In 1839 Shields was elected Sute Auditor of Illi- 
nois, and was chosen Judge of the Supreme Court of the Sute in 1843, 
a position which he held until 1845, when President Polk appointed him 
Coumissioner of the United Sutes Land Office. In the year following 
the Mexican war broke out, and Shields was offered by the President the 
Commission of Brigadier General, and he at once set out for Mexico. He 
greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Vera Crux, was sho; through the 
lungs at Cerro Gordo, and believed to be morully wounded, yet in a few 
weeks he was again in the saddle. At Contreras and Cherubusco he 
rendered most essential service, and at Chapultepec he was again wounded 
while leading on his men. For his valor in these actions he re- 
ceived the brevet of ^jor General In 1849 he was elected U. S. Sen- 
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General S. W. Kearney* had fought on the Canadian bor- 
der in the war of 181 2, was engaged in New Mexico nnd 
California in 1S46, and served with honor in severnl severe 
conflicts of this war. At the bombardment of Vera Cm/, 
Commodore David Connor, descended from an Irisli family 
which settled in Pennsylvania about the middle of tiie Inst 
century, displayed the highest skill and Intrepidity. The 
war was finally brought to an end by the treaty of peace 
signed by the envoys of the two contending powers at Cliia- 
daloui^e Hidalgo, on February 2, 1848. 

•Major Ctcncral Stephen NV. Kcimcy w.is the {p'.imlson, of l*l>ilip 
Kearney, whoM fnfher came from Ireland and settled in Moiuuouth 
county. New Jersey, in 171O. StephiMi NV. Kearney was b«rn at Newark 
In 1794. NVhileonlyin hUeij^hteenth year he received, on the break- 
in;i^ out of the war of I$I2, a Kiriil I .ieutenant*s comniisHion in the 13th 
U. S. Infantry, and took part in the encasements on the C'an.iciian 
frontier. At the battle of Queentttown Uei^^hts he ixirticularly distin- 
Sfuished himself by heading a nucccMtful chnrtj^e on an 1Cn):U«h battery, for 
which Lieut. Col. Christie, his commander, presented the youn^; otiicer 
with his own sword upon the field. He was afterwards takei^ prisoner, 
sent to Quebec, and lonjj; detained in captivity. On the organization of the 
1st. U. S. Draj^oons in 1S33, Kearney was appointed Lieut. Col. of the 
Kegnment, and was made Colonel three years later. In 1S46 he was com- 
missioned ltri{^adier CScncral, was placed in command of the Army of the 
West, and at its head, conquered New Mexico. lie received t'le brevet 
of Major-General for his services in the district first named and in Califor- 
nia. He was twice wounded in tlie battle of San Pasena, and comman- 
ded in the conflicts of San Gabriel and the Plains of Mesa. He w.is 
made Governor of California in 1S47, and died at Vera Cnu,Oct. 3, 1S4S. 
throui^h illness caused by his exertions In the Mexican war. 
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the melancholy aspect of a falling nation." His appeal 
Mras of course successful, and the motion was promptly re- 
jected. 

The Naval and Military Gautte^ about the same time 
said. '* There are now stationed in Ireland 35,000 men of 
all arms, but widely scattered over the island. In the event 
of a rebellion, and who can say we are not on the eve of one? 
we feel great solicitude for the numerous small detachments 
of our gallant soldiers. * * * It is time to be up and 
doing. ♦ ♦ ♦ The day we fear is near when, quite 
lieaceably, every Repealer will come armed to a meeting, to 
l)e held simultaneously as to day and hour, nil over tiie 
island, and thcntry to cut off, quite peaceably, every detach^ 
ment of her Majesty's loyal army." Thr Westminster AV- 
viao asked: *^ Is it absolutely certain that we can beat this 
people? " and one of its contributors remarked: '* If some- 
thing is not done, a fleet of steamboats from the United 
States will, some fine morning, be the Euthanasia of the Irish 
struggle/' 

There was in fact some reason to apprehend that America 
would aid her sister nation in a struggle against British 
despotism, if one should break out. The President of the 
United States, John Tyler, was a "Friend of Ireland." His 
son Robert Tyler presided over a Repeal convention held 
in New York City in September, 1843, at which there ap- 
peared delegates from thirteen states and one territory, and 
which occupied three days in deliberating upon the best 
methods of assisting the cause of Irish liberty. Money was 
being liberally subscribed here in aid of the movement. 
Boston alone, in the first six months of 1844, sent $10,000 
to Ireland, and other cities were not far behind. A dispute 
arose between the United States and Britain, a little later, 
over the Oregon boundary, and President Polk, himself an 
Irish-American who had succeeded President Tyler in 
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cal circles" in England; there it was complacently estima- 
ted that there would be at least *^two millions of Irish 
corpses"as a result of British law, produced starvation be- 
fore the close of the last mentioned year. 

The London Parliament indeed voted some small sums of 
money for the relief of this terrible distress, but it at the 
same time compelled the people to give up the food which 
they had raised at the point of the bayonet, in order that it 
might be sold in England to supply the British treasury with 
funds and the landlords with their rents. 

Meanwhile British Ministers pretended to sympathize with 
their victims in Ireland, and appealed on their behalf for alms 
to the world. The Irish insisted that they wanted no alms, 
only the right to take care of themselves. At a public meet- 
ing in Dublin, presided over by the Lord Mayor, a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring '* That for purposes of temporary 
relief as well as i)ermanent improvement, the one great want 
and demand of Ireland was that foreign legislators and Min- 
isters should no longer interfere in the management of her 
affairs.*' 

Assistance was sent to Ireland from all quarters, but in 
many cases it was prevented from reaching the people. 
The Sultan of Turkey sent $10,000, but half the sum was 
returned to him, not for the reason that it was not needed, 
but because the English Queen, who derived so large a pro- 
^rtion of her income from Ireland, could not spare to help 
her alleged ^'subjects" more than' half the Sultan's contri- 
bution, and would not allow him to give more than herself. 

MuniBcent contributions were sent from America. A 
committee in Philadelphia raised in a short time $48,000 
in cash, and in provisions, to the value of $20,000. New York 
contributed nearly a quarter of a million of dollars,and Boston 
and the New England Sutes about the same amount.* At 

* The aid sent ffom America during this tenible famine was a generous 
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Washington a mcetinginaid of the suffering Irish people was 
held at which the Vice-President of the United States, George 
M. Delias, took the chair, and our government sent two 
ships of war to New York and Boston to convey provisions 
to Ireland. But when those vessels reached the Irish ports, 
they found British ships sailing out loaded with food from the 
very districts in which the " famine " was greatest. 

No wonder that Lester says* "this was not a fnmine, 
which means in the proper sense of tlie term a calamity 
sent by the Almighty upon tlie fruits of the earth. It was 
all Itgal attassinalioit— foulest pf all murder. Would not a 
Coroner's jury of Americans, sitting at an inciuest over such 
dead, be tompdled by their eallis as liomst iiitn to remler a 
verdict of wilful murder against the Queen of EnglamW Nor 
need we be surprised at Mitchel's assertion that "AH the 
nations of the earth might be defied to feed or reheve Ire- 
land, beset by such a government as this (of Britain)." \ 

At a meeting of the Irish confederation, held to thank the 
people of the United States for their generosity, Mitchel 
said: 

"Americans give us the produce of their own industry 
and energy. We have no claim upon them; — America 
never wronged us, never robbed us; — no American ever 
sought, save by fair competition, to ruin our trade that his 
might flourish; — America has not the spending of our rents 
and revenues; — Americans do not thrive by virtue of our 
beggary, and live by our death;— Americans do not impose 
upon Us laws that breed famine and pestilence, nor locust 

return "sfier many year?" [or the relief which the Irish had forwarded to 
the starving people of Massachusclti in 1676. Then a ship from Dublin 
braught lo Boston a full cargo of proviiioni valued at .-ibout j^l.ooo sler- 
ling, which was diTidcd among one hundred and «xteen suHeriaK families 
of that ciiy. 

* Clorj and Sbame of England. 

f 'Lmk CooquMC of Irdutd (pcrha|i4- 
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swarms of officials that exasperate fnminc an 
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good to us it shall be dischar-L-.l (loud ck-ci 
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spoils of Irelanil. Tlity nrj ncli and may wt 
because wc havi: been Micii l\'nls a; to let 
bread to eat and our inoney to spend uir ^ei 
cause we hiive consented tu ll^^; cvtrytlmi^' 1 
and to m.ike litcle or nothing for nurselvc: 
have sacrificed our ir.iduamcn'!. wages aiH 
lives to the insaiiahle spirit of i-.n^'lisn— ■'( 
call it; beggars must keep a civ.l tun-i.c in t 
it not be supposed tl.at I mean to di^ro-ate u 
or to limit our thanks, when 1 tvU thenulia 
know it or not, they ^re hvm;; up.in Irish 
although the lass of one erop be a -.;siUIiohJi 
ish famine is a visitation fn>m Enghnd-x\^?.l\\ 
we want relief, and they can give il, is justth. 
has been carried away, and that they have U. 

In 1841 there were, according to the ce 
8,175.125 people in Ireland, and the census . 
estimated that the population in 1851 wou 
9,018,799. But when the census was takci 
year, it had fallen to 6,550,000. a loss of near 
and a half. i.iSS.ooo had emigrated irom 
inclusive, over three quarters of a million of 
this country, le.-iving not far from a million 
be accounted for. They were In famine am 
graves. And the London Times cried out ex 
Celts are gone, gone with avengeamjc; //"■ Lo 

On March 4, 1S57, J-inies liuc! 
at Stony Batter, Franklin county, I'a., too 
office as President of tiie United Slates, he 
174 electoral votes, to 114 cast for John C 
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won, from " Dunkirk to Belgrade, '^ among the best swords« 
men of Europe. 

And if the Starry Flag needed defenders to«morrow, the 
Irish-American Chief of the army of the United States, Phil. 
'•H. Sheridan, active, skillful and daring as he is modest, 
would find himself at the head of regiments of citizen- 
soldiers of his own blood, as prompt to respond to the call 
of duty, and as brave and faithful in its performance as any 
he has commanded. The Sixty-ninth of New York, the 
banner Irish-American regiment of the Republic, under its 
veteran Colonel James Civanagh, is second to none in the 
Republic as a military organ i;&ation. The Ninth Mas- 
sachusetts well maintains the reputation won by it during 
the Civil War, and the Hibernian Rifles of Illinois, the 
Third regiment California National (luards, and scores of 
companies throughout the Union, continue to show that the 
old spirit of the race is still as vigorous as ever, and its de- 
votion as much to be relied on. 

At the Presidential election of 1880 Jas. A. Sarfield was 
chosen President of the United States; Chester A. Arthur, 
son of Rev. W. Arthur, of Ballymena, Antrim Co., Ireland, 
being elected Vice President. They took the oath of office 
on March 4, 18S1. On July 2 of that year President Gar- 
field received a fatal wound at the hands of an assassin and 
died on Sept. 19, following, being succeedeil as President 
by General Arthur. The latter was born at Fairfield, Ver- 
mont, in 1830, and died at New York, Nov. 18, 1886. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

STRF.SGTH or THE IRISH EI.KWENT VS THE UNITEU STATF^, 
CAKADA AND SOUTH AMKRICA, 

The numerical strength of the Irisli race in America lins 
been variously estimated, hut the conclusions arriveil .-it witti 
regard to this question by Patrick Ford, ap[>ear u|X)n in- 
vestigation to be the most accurate and reliable. He Iws 
bcsloivcd great attention on the subject, and examined 
closely all .ivailable sources of information. Mr. Ford 
says,* (writing in 1874): " The plan to be followed out in 
order to reach a correct conclusion in the matter is; (i.) 
Find the total population of the thirteen colonics at the 
close of the War of Independence, (a.) Divide that popu- 
laiion into its constituent elements— English, Irish, French, 
German, <tc. (3.) Find out the natural product of that 
colonial population to-day supposing, of course, no Euro- 
pean immigration h.itl set in or affected it. {4.) Find the 
produce of the population of the States and Territories once 
held by France and Spain; as well as {5) the number of 
French-Canadians, and Irish-Canadians who are now settled 
in this country, but who were never registered on the " emi- 
gration " lists, and who, of course, cannot be counted in the 
product of colonial population. (6.) Next find the figures of 
the total European immigration to the United Slates since 
^Tpo. {7-) Divide that immigration into nationalities. (8.) 
What nationality has contributed longest and largest in the 

• /fw* Wt/^tf. July as. 1874. 
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wayof immigration? {9.) In what ratio does pop 
crease? (10.) What is tiie product of Irish 
from 1790, in the United States to-day? (11.) \\ 
product of all the iintioiialities. This is tlit plan 
adopted. After much labor and patient resear 
rived at the following result: 

" Table shmi-iiis the n-lafivc pro^orHous pJ IIu- cvn. 
meiils of the popiil.ilU'ii •'/ the U. S. in 187 

I. Total white i)opiilniioii of the thirteen Coionie 

at the close of liic Revolutionary U'nr 
a. Relative proponions of thi; constitiiciu I'lt-inoit 

in the Colonial popiilnlioiK 

Celtic (Irish, Suotch, Welsh. I'Vcncli, utc.) 

(Irish separately) .... 

English, (so-ciiied Ani;lo.Snxnii) 

Dutch and Scanclinavi.Tnfi . 
3. — Product, in 1870, of the pnpulniion of 1790. 
4. — Product, in 1870, nf the seiinrnte ckinciits o 

the population of 1790: 

Celtic 

(Irish separately) .... 

English 

Germans, Dutch and S(;aiidinaviaris . 
5. — Product, in 1870, of pniiul;i[inii yniiitd by ac 

quisition of new territory since 1750 . 
6. — Product, in 1870, of Irish anil Frciicli inimiyra 

tion from Canada .... 
7. — Total strength of Colored tlumciU Jn 1S70 
8.— Total immigration to U. S. from 1790 to i8;o 

Irish Immigr.-ition from 1790 10 1S70 . 

English immigration, from 1790 to 1870 

Immigration of all other eiemcnis 
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5. — Product of lowl immigntion to U, S,, from 

1790 to 1870 ^l 

Product of Irisli immigrntion (from 1790) 9,750, 
Product of English " (from 1790) j.ooo, 

Protluctof aliotiier " (from 1790) 11,150, 

10.— Total popiilaiion of United Slates in 1870 38,500, 

II, — Joint product, in 1870, 
of Irisli Colonint 
element nnd subse- 
quent Irish immigrn- 
tion (including tl1.1t 
fromCanniln) . . 14,335,000 
Joint Product, in 
1870 uf English Co- 
lonial element nnd f = i" S^'S""-" 
subsequent English 
immigration . . 4,512,0 
Joint Product, in 
1870, of all other Co- j 
lonini elements nnd 1 
nil subsequent immi> 
gralion (including I 
colored population) 19,653.000 j 

la. — Total Celtic clement (Irish, Scotch, French, 

Spanish, Italian), in United States in 187034,000,000 
Tut.1l Irish element in United States in ■ 

1870 14,315,000 

Total EngliHh element In United States in 

1870 ■ 4,533,000 

Total of all other elements (not Celtic nor 
English) in the United Suites in 1870 9,978,000 

"Of the authorities which we have se.irched to aid us in 
forming our calculations, the principal are: Ulodget's 5/<). 
tislUid Manual; Dr. Seyl>ert's Amah; Colomal Lectures, by 
Merrivale; Progress of WtUera Nations, by Bury (an Eng- 
lish^ baronet) ; .Tucker's Tables of PoptUation; Bromwell's 
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History of ImmigraliM; Highly Years' Progre^ 
production of eminent 0101); Graliamv's ///j/. 
America. 

" Tlic ratio of increase of tlic Aim-Ticaii piipiil 
down by the most apiirovcJ wriiers, a:id ns 
Appletoii'i XJychprtdia, is {Ic.iving out Juimigrati 
cent, annually. That is every huiidriid jwrsoni 
lation have increased 1.3S ye.irly iiie\c;;asofdt;n 
ing this stand.ird, we find that the colonial popi 
1790 would, by natural increcise, have reaclieil ev 
from that up the following figures: 

" Table 1. — Shmi-itig k'Ii.iI ihc pi'piilalit.ii ,/i;9o 
been at each siiececi/ing tciilh year — Mlh^ml iiiuiu 

179" ,i,i7: 

1800 ,-„(.;; 



1830 
1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 



9.497 



"Accordingto this estimate — wiiJcii is prcaiii 
—had ther;; been no immigration ptrniittwi si 
population of the United States, .it the close o. 
have been a little short of nine and niie-half mi 
a number probably does more tlian represent th 
product of that Colonial population to-day: wh 
of the white inhabitants of the Union have bteii .■ic< 
immigration and by cession of Territory, sine 
which that first census was taken. Conccdir; 
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ural increase of the population of 1750 amounts in 1870 to 
something over nine millions, we have now to determine 
how that number is distributed among the elements, ac- 
cording to origin. If the elements increased ai a uniform 
rate, it would be easy to make tliis distribution. If the 
Anglo-Saxon race increased as fast as the Celtic, then we 
would have only to give each a share, in tiic population of 
J870, proportionate to tlic share it had in 1790. But sucli 
IS not at all the case; and for this reason, that the elements 
do Mot increase at a uniform rate. The Irish race is the moat 
prolific of any in the world. All statisticians admit the 
fact; and ethnologists pronounce the rapid increase of the 
Irish people a phenomenon, • • • But lest any excep- 
tion should be made to this conclusion, we shall apportion 
the figures as if all the elements had increased at a uniform 
rate: 

"T«bU i.Shmvhig tluMliirel prodi<(t,in i&-iq,c/ eath sep- 
aralt eUuunf <•/ tlu feJttilu-'ioH of 1 790. 



Celtic (Irish, Scotch, French, and 

Welsh) . 
Irish separately .... 
English or so-called Anglo-Saxon 
Dutch and Scandinavians . 
Total 



1790 



1870 



1,908,300 5,697,000 

i.ui.gso 3,418,000 

841,800 2,504,000 

4a7iOOo 1,395,000 

3,173,000 9,496,000 



"Thus we see that the white population of 1790, if left in 
undisturbed possession of its Thirteen Colonies, would to- 
day amount to something less tlian one-fourth of the actual 
popuhtion of the United States ! The other three-fourths 
— «icepting the colored race— are composed of immigrants 
and their descendants. This general concJusion is not de- 
ntnripnt on onr .n^^rtlrtn T( U .-Icfln:.^!^ .^r'A .-,.^;fi„ii., - 
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so-calkJ Anylo-Sa-M,;- L'lciiK-:^ :» ih;: Clh 
about five millions— or less tlmn an eij;litii 
population. This figure will surprise some. 
prise those most *ho have given the subject ie^st 
To those who say the English element must be g 
simply put the question: Why must ii? Hoiv a 
to make it greater? Oli ! but it is commonly s 
this is an English country. We are aware of th 
tion. But there are several popular errors ailo.-i 
is one of them. • • • Let tliose who say ih 
element in the Uni:ed States must be grt.Ti 
given, produce their proofs. Let them exhibit i 
tics. If they can do tiiis, very well — if tlity cnnr 
— if they have nothing 10 show — then let tl,i;i 
others believing that which they tliemselvn 
substantiate. Ignoranci: is ofli:n excusable; 
when It becomes dicintori.Tl, only merits conn 
silioii must always yield to f.-icts.'' 

Mr. r'ord brings forward an ovgrvvhelmir;^ 
and statistics in support of his conchiiioa, wliicl 
acknowledged as correct by ail who tnke tin;, 
vestigaie the<iuesiion. Since 1870, not fsr 
more of Irish imraigraius h.ave arrived in tlie Unit 
and nltliough emigration from Ireland to this coi 
fallen off considerably from what it was in.T 
and is now exceeded by that from Gcrmnnj, 
snme, looking at our vnti population, lii.it l.^e 
the various elements c.Tiinocbe appreciably .Miered 
be asserted then, with conrulcncc, th.^t as tl.c 
tion of the United Stnteb iias risen from 38,500,00 
to almost sixty millions to-d.iy, the Irish element 
ing at least increased in equal proportion, 
not less than twenty-three millions. 

tn (M. brief sketch of ilie Irish race in Amer 
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unavoidable that many subjects of great interest and impor- 
tance should have been passed over. The Irish pioneers in 
the Western StAtes, their adventures, progress, the settle- 
ments which they founded, and the great communities which 
have sprung from them,the genius and skill of Fullon.Colles 
and O'Reilly, and mnnyothers; the contributions to science 
and learning of Adrain, Allison, Thomson and other emi- 
nent Irish American scholars; the wisdom and practical 
. knowledge of social questions displayed by men like Mat- 
thew Carey, his son Henry C. Carey, and his grandson 
Henry Carey Baird; the generosity of Margaret Haughety, 
Bryon >tullanphy and those of our own day — all these and 
many other subjects of great interest cannot be touched on 
in these pages. 

In Canada there are over a million of the Irish race, for 
the most part still true to their old traditions and princi- 
ples, and tiiougli living under the tlag of Britain, soon it is 
hoped to be Hung away, yet one in sentiment and feeling 
with their kindred in this Republic. In the capital of New- 
foundland, where live so many of the descendants of tliose 
who fojight on the Hills of Wexford in '98, in the old city 
by the St. Lawrence, nn whose heights Montgomery fell, 
in tlie commercial metropolis of the Dominion, Montreal, 
wiiere the children of the Gael though born upon Canadian 
soil, glory in the name of "Young Irishmen," in Toronto 
where, however few, the men of our race were always fearless 
and faithful, in these cities and in many a town and vill.ige 
on the banks of the St. I^twrence, beside the great lakes of 
the West, or in the liackwoods, are to be found those who 
have sprung from Ireland, are proud and prompt to avow it, 
and willing, anxious as their brothers here, to aid her cause 
and humble her enemy. 

In the Southern continent, over n quarter of a million of 
Irish Argentines, constantly increasing in numbers and re- 
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sources, forming national chdia, and luilping foiivnd l 
movement made for Ireland's ntlv.-incijmciil, L;ivi; iiruui 
the spirit and vigor of tlie race has nut dL-turiui-.ncd u 
the " Southern Cross," 

For ourselves here on this frci; soil, wu yiL-ld tn noi 
our devotion to the institutions, and in uhcdicncu id the 
of the Repulilic. We have no jealnusit.-s or preju. 
against any element of the coninuinity. Wc liulil, anw 
- that to use the phrase which John 1'. I'luiicrty nas mii 
as his motto, " Europe not Kii;.;l:iiid is llti; Mnt^iur Coi 
of America," and thai preti/iialaiia or .Tssiini]iiiniis f 
contrary are absurd and miscliicvoiis. It there la 
among our fellow citizens, who qiiustioii our ri^'lu 10 an 
kindred across the sea in their stni^itili.'.'i a,L,'aii:st thni d;; 
ism to whose overthrow America owi;s bur fri;k;doni. 
perity and progress, we s;iy to them in the words u 
adopted son of Washington, "Americans rcc.ill to 
minds the memory of that heroii; lime ivIil-ii Irishmen 
our friends, and when in all the wiirid wc had not 
fri:nd beside.'" This Republic has nevL-r suffered, no 
it ever suffer through its friendship for Ireland, and 
who have come here from that Old Land may repeat 
as ever, what John lloyleO'Reilly li^'- s-^id m '"'» "^'n j 
way in the K\iU 0/ tlu- Giu-l ■■ 



" No treacon (vc bring from Krin— nor litin;; i 
The iworJ we hold may be biflitii. Ijut «-■ I' 
The nfeaih wc bear to Coliinilji.i i- uvi".!!.-.! •.< 
AnU the songs we Ring arc (.nUleiitil liy ii"'" 
Hut the Iwana we brinj; for l'rce>i(.iii jri: 11 .l> 
And wc claim ojr right by .1 rcniilu's ii^ 

" What brioB >-e cIk 10 the HuilJiiiK ? " 

■•U, mi 
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Bold ptoDMn for the mldemesi, defenders in the field— 
The son* of a nee of soldien who never learned lo yield. 
^rniiiE hearts with dutjr brimmiDg— «» faith malio iweei the due : 
Thdr Iniib lo in« thdr witness Ihey cantioi be faUc to you !" 

And every patriotic American will echo the poet's closinc 

" \\ U well, ay well, old Erin 1 The Mm you give to me 
Are sjinbolled long in flag and wng— your Sunburst on the Sea ? 
All mine by the chrism of Freedom, still yours by Ihcir love's belief • 
And truest lo me shall the teiuieresl he in a suffering mother's grief. 
Their loss is the chance of the wave to the cloud, of the dew lo the 

river and main ; 
Their hope shall persist throui-h the «ea and the mUl. and thy ureams 

shall be Ailed again. 
A»iheHiioliofthe»alnion£odownio the » 

back to the rirer. 

Tbeir love shall be your* while your sorrvw endures, for God ttuardeih 
Htori^tforeTerr- 
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